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SAINT PAUL. 
A Year’s Growth in the Prosperous 
Capital of Minnesota. 


I. 
REPRESENTATIVE PIONEERS. 


Portraiture of representative pioneers of St. Paul 
indicates that the city has had from its beginning 
the advantage of unusual ability and energy in the 
personality of its 
founders and 
builders. The 
gentlemen selec- 
ted for this rep- 
resentation 
were among the 
earliest settlers 
in St. Paul, and 
are yet—in the 
full preservation 
of mental and 
physical powers 
—leaders in the 
civic and _ busi- 
ness affairs of 
city and State. 
The reputation 
of each is not 
only more than 
local, but is! na- 
tional toa degree, 
and in the case 
of one, at least, 
has extended to 
all countries hav- 
ing political re- 
lations with the 
United States. 
Yet the subjects 
of this sketch 
are but fair sam- 
ples, as it were, 
of the quality of 
intelligence and 
manhood which 
was early at- 
tracted to St. 
Paul. 

Alexander 
Ramsey is seen 
daily upon the 
public streets of 
the city, erect, 
courtly, genial. 
Semi - Quaker as 
to dress, he pre- 
sents a fine pres- 
ervation of the 
style and quality 
which character- 
ized a gentleman 
half a century 
ago. Mr. Ram- 
sey inherited 
sturdy Scotch 
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qualities of adhesiveness and physical and mental 
force, mellowed by German good nature; hence 
he is popular without effort and a natural cre- 
ator of opinions among men—one who accom- 


plishes purpose by personal contact rather than by | 


public or private oratorical powers. He is called a 
companionable man in the best sense of the term, 
never failing to interest and instruct even the chance 


| acquaintance of the moment. Mr. Ramsey was born 


in Pennsylvania Sept. 8, 1815, and when only twen- 


ty-eight years old was elected to represent his dis- | 
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trict in the Congress of the United States. Serving 
his constitutents well, he was re-elected in 1844. As 
chairman of the Whig State Committee of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1848, he contributed greatly to Gen. Tay- 
lor’s success, and his reward was a commission as 
territorial governor-of Minnesota in 1849. He arrived 
in St. Paul May 27, 1849, made a careful and pop- 
ular territorial governor, and was appreciated to the 


| extent of election to the gubernatorial chair of the 


State in 1859. He was again chosen governor in 1861 
and in 1863 he was elected to represent Minnesota in 
the United States 
Senate. He was 
returned in 1869. 
While territorial 
governor from 
1849 to 1853 he 
Was superinten- 
dent of Indian 
affairs as well, 
and was success- 
ful in negotia- 
tions which se- 
cured largetracts 
for settlement. 
He early mas- 
tered the Sioux 
language, and 
has exerted much 
influence for 
good among the 
various aborigi- 
nal tribes. At 
the close of his 
senatorial career 
Mr. Ramsey was 
the most promi- 
nent citizen of 
the Northwest- 
ern States, and 
was invited to a 
seat in President 
Hayes’ cabinet, 
with the port- 
folio of Secretary 
of War. A va- 
cancy occurring 
in the position 
of Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. 
Ramsey was 
placed in charge 
of that portfolio 
also— much to 
Minnesota’s 
pride and glori- 
fication. His 
years have been 
filled with ‘hon- 
ors and his la- 
bors have accom- 
plished much. 
Henry H. Sib- 
ley was seventy- 
three years old 
the twentieth of 
Feburary past, 
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Fifty-six of his ripened and honored years have 
been spent in active pursuits which have assisted in 
the development of the Northwest; for when but 
seventeen he established himself in trade at Sault 
Ste Marie. He soon afterwards accepted a position 
with the American Fur Company, and in 1834 be- 


came a partner inthe concern. Placed 


Minnesota a state, fixing its boundaries, etc. He 
was wise in securing large grants of lands for 
educational and other state purposes. Upon Min- 
nesota being admitted as a state Mr. Rice was 
elected (1857) by the first legislature to the United 


States Senate. He was then but forty-one years 








military, post office and post roads and public 
lands. Mr. Rice is not only one of the found- 
ers of St. Paul, but has had much to do with the 
development of the Lake Superior region. He located 
and started Bayfield and was among the very first to 
appreciate and advocate the merits of the Lake Su- 

perior district. In his sixty-eighth 





in charge of his company’s affairs on 
the Upper Mississippi, he located at 
Mendota (in 1834), near the present 
site of St. Paul, and at once became 
identified with every step in the devel- 
opment of the the then Northwestern 
wilderness. He was the first civil offi- 
cer of the region, having been appointed 
a justice of the peace in 1838. Ten 
years later he was elected a delegate to 
Congress (the territory was then in- 
cluded in Wisconsin), and aided in the 
organization of the new Territory of 
Minnesota. How his general services 
were appreciated by his fellow citizens 
is clearly indicated by the fact that as 
soon as Minnesota became a state he 
was its governor (in 1857). 
When the Sioux outbreak occurred in 
1862, Mr. Sibley was commissioned a 
brigadier general and placed in com- 
mand of the forces against the Indians. 
His well known services against the 


chosen 


Sioux earned a commission as major 
general, Nov. 29, 1865. Suecessful as 
has been Gen. Sibley’s political and 
military career, it is in the private 
walks of life where he has won that 
greatest of all honors, the 
trust of his fellow citizens. In matters 
of public importance and civic economy 
his judgment is deemed of first impor- 
tance, while in business affairs his in- 
tegrity has become a standard to be 
quoted. 


absolute 


No man has had more to do 
with the upbuilding of St. Paul’s favor- 








HON. C, D. O'BRIEN, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL. 
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year Mr. Rice is in the full enjoyment 
of active, useful life ; a model of good 
presence, good cheer and good citizen- 
ship. The fruits of his early belief and 
early work are all about him in this 
city of 120,000 people, of which he is 
one of the chief builders. 

Norman W. Kittson doubtless inher- 
ited pioneering instincts, for he is a 
grandson of the celebrated explorer, 
Alexander Henry, who as early as 1776 
traversed the region now known as 
Manitoba, and is known to have made 
his way west at least as far as the 
mountains. Mr. Kittson was born in 
Lower Canada March 5, 1814, and at 
the early age of sixteen was in the em- 
ploy of the American Fur Company. 
Four years later, or in 1834, he left the 
employ of this company to accept a 
position in the sutler’s store at Fort 
Snelling. Assoon as St. Paul was fairly 
started as a trading point he appre- 
ciated the advantages of its location 
and bought largely of town and sur- 
rounding property. In 1843 his suc- 
cess in business enabled him to become 
a special partner in the American Fur 
Company. Mr. Kittson’s business in- 
stincts led him to keep as much aloof 
from politics as possible, but the Pem- 
bina district returned him four sessions 
to the legislature, and in 1858 he was 
chosen mayor of St. Paul. Mr. Kittson 
is a man of wealth, his possessions 
amounting to millions, and now in his 








able business reputation thanhe. Few 

men attain the unqualified respect and reverence ot 
a large community; but in St. Paul, and throughout 
the Northwest, Gen. Sibley occupies a place in the 
opinions of the people that no other man has quite 
reached, 

Henry M. Rice, with fine personal appearance and 
evident breeding and culture, must have 
been considered a decided inovation on fron- 
tiermen in general when,at the age of twenty- 
three, and in the year 1839, he arrived at Fort 
Snelling. Yet, evenat this youthful age, Mr. 
Rice was entitled to rank as a veteran pioneer, 
for four years before he had left his home in 
Vermont, and in 1837 was appointed to aid 
in locating the Sault Ste Marie canal. He 
went to Detroit in 1835, while Michigan was 
yet a territory. In 1847, when connected 
with the American Fur Company, he estab- 
lished trading posts from Lake Superior to 
the Red River and from St. Paul north to 
the Canadian line. He then moved his trad- 
ing post from Mendota to St. Paul, thereby 
giving to this city its first commercial start, 
as previous to that time the supplies needed 
in the vast fur country had been supplied 
from Lake Superior posts. From Mr. Rice’s 
earliest arrival in this vicinity he had due 
appreciation of the present site of St. Paul and 
was one of the first persons to purchase land 
and plat it for town or village purposes. His 





attainments and energy were recognized at 
once and he became immediately prominent 
in public affairs. In 1847 he was appointed 
by the Government to effect a treaty with 
the Chippewa and Pillager Indians. In 1853 
he was elected delegate to Congress, and re- 
turned in 1855. While a delegate he secured 
grants of land to aid in the construction of 


old, yet made an excellent record and served his 
State to its favorable reputation and rapid advance- 
ment. In 1858 he introduced the first bill and made 
the first speech in the Senate in favor of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. He served with distinction in 
the most important committees, such as finance, 








retirement from the cares of business, 
he is enjoying the distinction of owning the fastest 
horses in the world. Commodore Kittson is rated A 
1 in his interest in public affairs and general liber- 
ality, as well as financially. He is yet in prime _ 


| health and bodily vigor —like all St.Paul pioneers — 


and again, like our pioneers, expects to celebrate the 
day when the town he has helped to build 
shall number a quarter of a million of people. 


i. . 
GENERAL PROGRESS. 

St. Paul is a thoroughbred town. The fact 
is indicated by its name, by its traditions, 
and by its conservatism. It may be conject- 
ured that the good priest who applied the 
saintly cognomen to the cluster of huts at the 
head of the navigable river system of the con- 
tinent, was sagacious as well as devout, and 
realized that the location of the new town 
was a guarantee of its future commercial su- 
premacy among the cities of the Mississippi 
Valley; and that perforce of such attainment 
it would become an important citadel of re- 
ligious effort throughout the vast Northwest. 
At any rate the name was well chosen, and 
has been of direct benefit to the capital city of 
Minnesota in more ways than one. There is 
but little shoddyism about St. Paul, notwith- 
standing its recent rapid growth and prosper- 
ity. It may be said, even, that the conserv- 
atism which governs municipal affairs, and 
especially pervades many of the banking and 
commercial houses of the city, is a positive 
check upon general advancement in some di- 
rections. One result seems to be that St. Paul 
is far behind the times in general municipal 
management, as may be instanced: Street 
lamps are not lighted on nights which are al- 








railroads, and drafted the act which made 


8ST. PAUL.—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 


leged by the almanac to be ‘‘ moon-lit;’’ the 
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board of public works is made up of gentlemen 
who. do not even profess to be civil engineers; 
official statistics seem to prove that St. Paul 
is the healthiest city of its size in the world, and 
yet there are no city scavengers, and refuse heaps are 
the chief ornaments to nine out of ten back yards; 
the police force management permits all sorts of queer 
things—like teams remaining un- 
hitched for hours along side the curb- 
ing, constant and open violation of 
health ordinances, blockading of nar- 
row sidewalks by street corner loafers, 
and indeed the committing of the 
whole category of small-town nui- 
sances. On the other hand, there is 
not a gambling house in all the city; 
burglaries are almost unknown and 
prostitution is only carried on en- 
tirely under cover. The search for 
disagreeable things to say about St. 
Paul, however, is frankly admitted 
to be in the main unsuccessful. It 
may indeed be questioned if it would 
be possible for municipal manage- 
ment to keep pace in advancement 
with a city which has grown so rap- 
idly as St. Paul has since 1880. This 
leads to a brief consideration of that 
growth: 
The United States census for 1880 
placed the number of inhabitants in 
St. Paul at 41,498; and the city di- 
rectory of the same year contained 
16,399 names— proving that the mul- 
tiple two and one-half applied to the 
number of names in the city directory 
will give almost the exact popula- 
tion in any given year. The directory compiled in 
the spring of 1884 (the last issue) contains 39,729 
names, guaranteeing at least 99,322 inhabitants; but 
in this connection it must be noted that in estimat- 
ing population on the basis of names in a directory, 
all American cities use the multiple three (as in the 
case of Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, Toledo, etc.), or three 
and one-half, as in the more 
ambitious places like Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, etc. 
The lowest multiple used, 
then, in other cities, would 
place St. Paul’s population in 
the spring of 1884 at 118,177. 
Permitting St. Paul’s conserv- 
atism to rule in this case, 
and allowing the most moder- 
ate increase since the last di- 
rectory was issued, it is abso- 
lutely positive that the city’s 
population to-day is upward 
of 100,000. The forthcoming 
directory, to be issued this 
spring, is confidently expected 
to contain 44,000 names—as 
against 16,399 in 1880; an in- 
crease in five years that may 
safely challenge comparison. 
It is generally believed by 
long-time residents of St. Paul 
that the growth of all kinds 
of business and improvements 
has been in even greater ratio 
than the almost marvelous in- 
crease in population; but this 
idea is certainly due to the 





marvel at the railway development which has in- 
creased within less than twenty-five years from 
nothing to a traffic indicated by over two hun- 
dred passenger trains in and out of the St. Paul 
Union Depot daily, which represents a dozen great 
trunk lines making this city a terminus, with nearly 
as many more lines already building or projected, 
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and which has resulted in asettled conviction among 
railroad men that the system centering here is ex- 
ceeded in actual importance only by those of New 
York and Chicago. We go back to 1870 and find 
that the total wholesale trade of the city aggregated 
only $9,813,000, while that of 1884 is officially re- 
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fact that the evidence of 
thousands of new structures’ 
annually is more tangible than 
any that could apply to increase in numbers or peo- 
ple. 
of growth in population exceeds that of any other 
form of development. The growth of the city is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, and it is diffictlt to de- 


In truth, official figures show that the per cent 
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| ported to be $74,829,700—and that in face ot the 


value in manufactured articles annually. St. Paul 
has long been noted as a ‘‘solid city’’ financially, 
and it will therefore seem more surprising to note 
that the entire capital of the banks in 1870 was but 
$900,000, while now the aggregate is $6,350,000, ex- 
clusive of surplus and undivided profits —a percent- 


| age of increase which has never been approached by 


any American city of like age and 

size. 
There are a number of salient feat- 
ures in St. Paul’s development during 
1884. The chief of these is the erec- 
tion of a superior class of business 
blocks. The number has been large 
(aggregating three hundred and 
thirty-three), but that is not so note- 
worthy as the general character of the 
buildings. Structures costing $100,- 
000 and upwards cease to afford sub- 
ject of solicitude and admiration on 
the part of those who remember the 
construction of the first frame build- 
ing. During the year a score or more 
business houses have been built which 
would do credit to the best thorough- 
fares of Chicago or rejuvenated Bos- 
ton. The number of palatial private 
residences begun in 1884 is also a 
marked feature of the year. With 
reference to the development of cer- 
tain localities, there is a hot race for 
first place between that portion of the 
city lying on the west bank of the 
Mississippi and the district known in 
local parlance as Dayton’s Bluff. 
These twosections, somewhat isolated 
from the main*business centre, seem 
to have suddenly sprung into the activity of Western 
‘‘hoom’’ towns. Everything is new and rushing. 
Property on main thoroughfares has advanced within 
the year from ninety to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. All kinds of buildings grow like mushrooms. 
A vacant lot here to-day becomes the site of a flourish- 
ing grocery, butcher shop or 
saloon next week. The West 
Sideis moved tosudden great- 
ness by the building of a new 
railway, while Dayton’s Bluff 
has been brought into close 
proximity to the business 
heart of town by the filling 
in of a highway over a deep 
ravine heretofore dangerous 
to travel. Outlying suburbs 
of St. Paul have also stepped 
within the year into special 
importance. The most im- 
portant of these are Merriam, 
Union and Lovering parks, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Short Line Railway to 
Minneapolis; Hamline, on the 
Manitoba Short Line; the vi- 
cinity of Lake!Como, big with 
expectations of an elevated 
motor line and the St. Paul 
& Pacific Railway; and East 
St. Paul, depending on the 
Harvester Works and railways 
too numerous to mention. The 
vicinity of Merriam Park is 
coming to be considered the 
most important of all St. 
Paul’s suburbs. It is only 
twelve minutes’ run by rail 
from the heart of the city, and 
by the wise action of owners 
of plats cheap or inferior residences are not permit- 








recent very great reduction in cost of merchandise. | ted. The result is the rapid upbuilding of a very 


In 1870 there were but eighty-eight manufacturing | delightful neighborhood. 


A special impetus to gep 


establishments here, producing $1,611,378 value of | eral improvement has been given the vicinity o! 


| products, and now more than eight hundred concerns 
cide what interest has advanced most rapidly. We 


are flourishing and turning out nearly $30,000,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hamline University by the fact that the great car 
shops of the Northern Pacific Railway are to be locat- 
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ed near that point. It is expected that asecond Pull- 
man will be the result within a few years. Perhaps 


the most important of all recent developments 
within the present or prospective corporate limits 
of St. Paul is that at Minnesota Transfer. It is here 
that the enormous and wonderfully increasing traf- 
fic of the Northwest is transferred to and from the 


Northern Pacific and 


a cost of $7,266,477. This is the record of a year 
branded all over ‘‘hard times.’’ It is, moreover, 
but little less than an average year’s work since St. 
Paul’s phenomenal growth began in 1881; for since 
that time, or during the three years ended Dec. 
31, 1884, there have been built within the corporate 
limits of the city 9,592 edifices, at a total cost of 
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The general character—as to architecture, material 
and cost—ot building here during the past three 
years is something for the Northwest in general to be 
proud of. In business blocks the average ambition 
seems to have been for five and six story structures, 
pressed brick (red Philadelphia or St. Louis) facings, 
with terra cotta ornameutations and stone cappings, 

sills,etc, Thereare a good 





Manitoba railways and 
the great lines extending 
south and east from St. 
Paul. The future extent 
of business at this point 
can only be estimated by 
assuming that it is a con- 
centrating depot, so to 
term it, for the entire 
freightage which moves 
from the east and south 
to the Northwest, and 
from the Pacific Slope 
and the Northwest to the 
south and east. One of 
the most prominent cattle 
growers in America ex- 
pressed the opinion, not 
long since, that within 
five or six years, Minne- 
sota Transfer would han- 
dle more cattle and sheep 
than any one point on the 
continent, not excepting 
Chicago. The cost of im- 
provements at this point, 
consisting of trackage 
and warehouses, during 
1884 exceeded $100,000, 
and will probably be sev- 
eral times that sum for the improvements to be made 





this year. 

In way of municipal improvements St. Paul made 
a great stride forward during 1884. The engineer’s 
department expended $1,200,000, and the water 
works’ department $900,902 — perfecting a system 
which gives to St. Paul a water supply 
adequate to the needs of a city of 1,000, - 
000 inhabitants. There were twenty- 
four and two-thirds miles of water mains 
put in, four and one-half miles of sew- 
ers built, thirteen miles of streets 
graded, and four and one-half miles ot 
cedar bl-ck pavement put down. On 
a number of thoroughfares wooden 
sidewalks were replaced with stone flag- 
ging. There were thirty miles of side- 
walks laid, of which three miles were 
of stone. There were five new school 
houses built at a total cost of $77,370. 
The total expenditure by the railways 
in local improvements was $2,146,247. 
The street car system was largely ex- 
tended and improved during 1884 at a 
total cost of $314,700. Perhaps the 
most important increase, in any one di- 











rection, of St. Paul’s development dur- 
ing 1884 was that of new business con- 
cerns, the aggregate number of new 
houses being eight hundred and eighty- 
one (Bradstreet’s figures,) against five 
hundred and eight in 1883. 

Is it possible to predict the future ot 
St. Paul? 








III. 
BUILDING RECORD. 


The buildings erected in St. Paul 
during 1884 
living and 


would afford ample 
business accommoda- 

tions for an average town of 15,000 population. 
There were 1,920 residences (not counting cheap 
cottages and three or four room dwellings in the 
poorer quarters), 333 stores and business blocks, 
and 130 miscellaneous buildings— such as churches, 
school houses, etc.—put up during the season, at 
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$32,176,127. 
note that the town has not ‘‘over-built itself,’’ as is 
often the case with ambitious young cities; for the 
9,592 structures erected since the spring of 1881, 


In this connection it is interesting to 


correspond (according to authoritative statistics) to 
the requirements of the increased population, which 


many pretentious struct- 
ures— oddly enough scat- 
tered here and there on 
thoroughfares which are 
competing forsupremacy. 
The National German 
American Bank building 
is a good illustration of 
this, seeming to have 
picked out an inter-sec- 
tion of heretofore neglect- 
ed streets and raised its 
magnificent proportions 
heavenward with the dec- 
laration, ‘‘this shall be a 
business centre!’’ Two 
blocks away the Hotel 
Ryan and the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce repeat 
the egoism. Seventh, 
Fourth, Robert, Wabasha, 
Third,and Jackson streets 
have made most progress 
in up building — in about 
the order named—with 
Seventh far in the lead. 
On this last named thor- 
oughfare brick blocks 
have been built at inter- 
vals fora distance of over 
four miles; many of the structures being among the 
most pretentious business houses yet erected in St. 
Paul. The Hotel Ryan, to cost $1,000,000 or more, 
is the most important work of the past year, and the 
exterior is nearly completed. Its architecture is light 
and graceful, and therein seems to have disappointed 

many citizens, who expected that a 




















ST. PAUL.— THE SHERMAN BUILDING, CORNER OF WABASHA AND EIGHTH STREETS. 


has been about 65,000. Proof of this is in the fact 
that the demand for houses is largely in excess of the 
supply, and rents show no decline, notwithstanding 
the alleged financial depression. Appearances now 
indicate that the amount of building to be done the 
present year in St. Paul will exceed that of 1884. 


‘structure costing so much money would 
necessarily be as massive as a fort. But 
even superficial observation of its inte- 


and honestly built; and it has the best 
fire escapes ever placed on a building 
in the West. It is noticeable that the 
business houses erected during 1884 
are far superior, architecturally, to 
those of previous years. The owners of 
business property begin to appreciate 
that it not only pays to build high and 
get as much free sky room as possible, 
but that it is also economy to make ex- 
teriors attractive. The result is many 
structures that will be creditable so 
long as they stand. 

While the general advancement in 
cost and style of construction of busi- 
ness houses has been great, I am in- 
clined to think that the improvement 
in residence building is even more 
marked. When I drive out Summit 
Avenue and through Woodland Park 
and note the general character of dwell- 
ings as compared with the average of 
business houses, I incline to the opin- 
ion that St. Paul ladies (who of course 
have the deciding vote in the matter of 
the building of the family mansion) 
have reached a higher architectural 
plane than their liege lords have yet 
attained. Summit Avenue is getting on pretty fast 
with its procession of palaces; and it seems as though 
every new edifice started had distinctly in view the 
one object of surpassing all predecessors in cost and 
splendoy. I have observed that lavish interior deco- 
ration is the rule, and some new residences are fairly 





rior shows that all its walls are thick- 


, 























@ museum of manual art in wood sculpture and 
engraving. I heard one of our wealthy citizens tell 
(with evident satisfaction) his architect that he had 
succeeded in expending $600 on the mosaics of a 
chamber floor, and I happen to know that imported 
wood carvers have labored two years or more on the 
interior of that mansion. 
There is more real merit, 
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est tribute to its present importance in that line. 
The jobbing trade of St. Paul for 1884— exclusive 
ot grain commission, which amounted to $7,931,000 
—aggregated in money value $66,898,150. This 


amount is $117,000 less than the sum of the total of 
sales given in the official report of the business of 
1883, but it represents a decrease in values, nota | 


5 


one-third per cent on syrups, seven and one-half to 
eight and one-half on sugars, ten to fifty per cent on 
dried fruits, ten to twenty-five per cent on canned 
goods, ten to twenty per cent on better grades of 
teas, etc. An analysis of the report of the jobbing 
trade for the past year affords some very interesting 
proof of the general growth of the city in population, 

building, ete. The sales of 





however, in the fact of aver- 
age excellence in the construc- 
tion of medium residences. 
There are localities where 
hundreds of new houses have 
been built within the past 
two years, and each one isa 
credit to its architect, builder 
and owner; dwellings that in- 
dicate by their tasteful and 
attractive exteriors somewhat 
of the home life of our aver- 
age people. The district 
known as St. Anthony Hill, 
embracing an area two miles 
long and one and one-half 
miles wide, is almost solidly 
built up with new structures, 
and among them all I have 
been unable to discover a 
shabby looking house. In 
this district it it estimated 
that $5,000,000 have been ex- 
pended in residences within 
the past four years. OnSum- 
mit Avenue the residences now 
building are of the $35,000 to 
$75,000 class, and one cannot 
help thinking that the $10,- 
000 or $15,000 houses built 








carpets and house furnishing 
goods increased twenty-seven 
per cent during the year; 
crockery twenty-three per 
cent; fuel, fourteen and one- 
third per cent; oysters, fish, 
etc., one* hundred per cent; 
dressed meats , ten per cent; 
lime and cement, thirty-three 
and one-third per cent; stoves, 
ranges, etc., sixteen per cent; 
wooden and willow ware 
twenty-five per cent. 

It is by comparison with the 
past year’s business in other 
trade centres, however, that 
St. Paul jobbing houses find 
consolation. Everywhere 
trade has been depressed, and 
demoralization has followed 
failure after failure in many 
places. Not so with St. Paul, 
for every leading wholesale 
firm in the city has made 
some money, and anything 
like an important failure has 
not even been gossiped. The 
general financial troubles of 
the past two years have sim- 
ply demonstrated that St. 








three or four years ago begin 
to look out of place on that 
thoroughfare. West St. Paul has done a deal 
of good building the past year, both in business 
houses and residences, and the same is true of Day- 
ton’s Bluff and East St. Paul. The Harvester Works 
were out in the wilderness three years ago, but now 
brick stores are to be found on almost every block on 
the main thoroughfare leading in that di- 
rection. The suburbs (now to be included 
within the city limits) of Merriam Park, 
Union Park and Hamline are building up 
rapidly, and as nearly all property is sold 
with building restrictions, the class ot 
houses in each district named is A 1.° With 
reference to the present year, it is expected 
that the general upbuilding will exceed 
that of 1884. Business blocks to cost in 
the aggregate $3,000,000 are either now 
building or are projected with positive as- 
surance of work beginning as soon as spring 
weather will permit. The building growth 
of St. Paul, in fact, marvelous as it has 
been since 1881, has but just begun. 


IV. 
THE JOBBING TRADE. 

Chicago, in the certainty of her posi- 
tion as the great catch-basin of the flood 
of Western trade, has never seen fit to ad- 
mit of possible rivalry on the part of St. 
Louis, or any other city of the central re- 
gion of the continent, until recently; and 
that exception has been in the case of St. 
Paul. Lately the mighty metropolis by 
Lake Michigan has uttered a doleful wail 
through her newspapers, to the effect that 
the jobbing trade of the Northwest —limitless as 
to its future extent—is surely forsaking Chicago, 
and relying upon St. Paul. It is even admitted that 
the vantage of St. Paul in the matter of freights 
effectually bars Chicago from successful competition 
for Northwestern trade. This admission contains a 
prophecy of St. Paul’s future greatness as a com- 
mercial and a metropolitan centre, as well as an hon- 
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decrease in volume of trade. Indeed, the decrease in 
money value is but a fraction of one per cent, while 
the decrease in prices of commodities ranges from five 
to thirty-three and one-third per cent. It is there- 
fore evident that the volume of the jobbing trade of 
St. Paul for 1884 was largely in excess of that_of 
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1883—or any previous year in the history of the 
city. In fact, it is apparent that the jobbing trade 
made quite as much progress during 1884 as did the 
banking, railway or other interests of St. Paul. 
Take groceries, for instance: The sales of 1884 ag- 
gregated $11,565,000, against $10,490,000 in 1883, or 
one-half of one per cent increase; yet the prices of 


leading staples show a decline of thirty-three and | 





[Sketched by James Anderson. 


Paul’s natural position as a 
commercial centre is impreg- 
nable. The merchants of the city need no further 
proof of the value of their location than is afforded 
by the mere fact of continuance to exist during 
times like these. Recently, a gentleman, who is 
authority in the dry goods trade, stated that in the 
volume of goods handled during 1884, St. Paul had 
‘‘held its own’’ better than any other job- 
bing centre East or West —all this in spite 
of the fact of extremely low prices for the 
chief products of the Northwest, wheat and 
lumber. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the test of 1884 has demonstrated be- 
yond question that St. Paul is in posi- 
tion to supply and control the entire job- 
bing trade of the Northwest, to the en- 
tire exclusion of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Whatever, then, the great Northwest is 
capable of in way of future development, 
will be the measure of St. Paul’s greatness 
as a commercial centre; and that it will 
one day surpass Chicago is just as certain 
as it is that the country traversed by the 
Northern Pacific, the Manitoba, and the 
roads running north and northeast,is greater 
in extent and natural resources than is the 
territory west of Chicago and directly trib- 
utary to that city. 

In this connection it will be interesting 
to note that in 1870 the total jobbing 
trade of St. Paul aggregated less than 
$10,000,000, and that twenty years ago the 
sales of the leading house in the town were 
less than $100,000. 

There are about fifty firms in St. Paul 
that import largely. Among grocery firms 
there is an expectation that they will soon represent 
one of the chief tea markets of the country, and al- 
ready heavy importations are made directly from 
China and Japan, via the Northern Pacific and the 
ocean route. But there are commodities much 
nearer home that St. Paul may base future business 
on with absolute certainty. Chief of these is lum- 
ber. At the present time Chicago is the largest 
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lumber market of the world, handling the bulk of 
the vast products of Michigan and Wisconsin — ag- 
5, 000,/ 


gregating between 4,000,000,000 and 
feet annually. Of this enor- 
mous amount Wisconsin sup- 
plies over 2,000,000, 000 feet, 
every foot of which is cut 
within less than four hundred 
miles of St. Paul, and most 
of which is cut within from 
fifty to two hundred miles. 
The lumber districts of Wis- 
consin most remote from St. 
Paul are as near to us as the 
most accessible to Chicago 
are to that city; 
than two-thirds 


while more 
of the vast 
cut of Wisconsin is nearer by 
rail to this city by half than 
it is to Chicago. Now that 
the Wisconsin Central Rail- 





road — traversing the most im- 


portant pineries of Wiscon- 
sin —is completed to St. Paul, 
this city is the natural mar- 
ket of ‘more than 1,000,000, - 
000 feet of 
By reason of its railway sys- 


lumber annully. 
tem to the southwest, west 
and northwest, St. Paul is in 
closer proximity to the prairie 
country needing lumber than 
Chicago, or any other impor- 
tant market. 





an pen 


The situation is just beginning to be 
understood, and it cannot be long before the lumber 
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. 
1884 over 1883 
three. 
all these 


was 


ventures 


The reader will] naturally inquire: 


three 


suecessful ?”’ 


hundred and seventy- 


‘** But are 
The only way to 


1885. 


~ 9? 


lar dealer’s for eighty cente. A ‘sign of the times, 
as hinted at in the article on the jobbing trade, with 
reference to the future lumber business of St. Paul, 

is in the fact that eighteen 
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find out is by personal observation of the business 


streets, especially in the new districts. 
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trade of this city will aggregate more money value 
annually than any other one branch of business. 
The midway district between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, known as Minnesota Transfer, will soon 
become a great lumber district, as will also the 
region about the Harvester Works, where the rail- 
roads from Wisconsin concentrate on their way into 
St. Paul. It is also a matter of but few years when 
St. Paul will become the largest primary cattle 
market of the country—supplied from the great 
ranges of Montana. 


¥. 
NEW BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 

There were eight hundred and eighty-one new 
business concerns established in St. Paul during that 
year of great financial depression, 1884. The reader 
is left to conjecture what the number might have 
been if times had been ‘‘booming.’’ Of hotels and 
restaurants there were only thirty-five—although 


even that number is faintly suggestive of lots of 


new-comers. Professional firms, lawyers, doctors, 


were not reckoned — there were too 
The increase of new concerns in 


architects, ete., 
many of them. 


concerned, how- 
ever, it cannot be 
denied that they 
are just as profit- 
able here as else- 
where; a friend 
of mine bought, 
not long since, 
a lot at auction 
for $750, which 
was listed in half 
a dozen down 
town real estate 
offices for $600; 
and an equally 
astute gentleman 
bought six plates 
at a crockery 
sale for $1.60,and 
was put to shame 
the following 
day by his wife, 
who matched 


them at a regu- 


After driv- 
ing repeatedly on near- 
ly every thoroughfare 
in St. Paul during the 
past winter, and not- 
ing particularly the 
appearance of business 
houses in general, I am 
foreed to the conclu- 
sion that prosperity is 
the rule. I stopped at 
a suburban grocery 
one cold day before 
Christmas,and counted 
nine customers wait- 
ing their opportunity 
to give their orders to 
the perspiring propri- 
etor, who was chief 
clerk as well. As- 
signee and auction 
sales are rare in pro- 
portion to the number 
of business houses. So 
far as auction sales.are 


new lumber firms were estab- 
lished during 1884. In West- 
ern towns it is quite natural 
to expect that saloons will 
figure largely in the aggre- 
gate of new business concerns, 
but there were only one hun- 
dred and forty-two of that 
sort established last year, 
while the number of grocery 
houses was one hundred and 
twelve. It is especially inter- 
esting to note that fifty-three 
of the new concerns were 
manufacturing enterprises. 
The following table gives in 
detail the number and kind 
of new houses, and it will 
prove an interesting table to 
any business man who may 
have an idea of locating in 
St. Paul: 


NUMBER OF FIRMS ADDED 





















IN 1884. 

Banks and bankers.................00 3 

Boots and shoes......... se 18 

Breweries......... . 2 

Cooperages........ . 4 

Crockery stores..............00 . 8 

° Confectionery, notions, etc .. 28 

i ckascsecesnsueaascantenses < a 

Builders......... . 21 

Canned goods, etc.............00 2|Laundries 3 
Clothing...... .... sone BER nsccasnsccdisasunne 18 
COPPA B .00000000.000200080 .... 2 Livery and sale stables ae 
Cigars and tobacco..... coo 90} MAMINOPY.......0cccccseene <s 
Carriages and wagons - 14 Miscellaneous .. 67 
Mi inasictstiantsncetanshatnnasasies 25 Manufactures .. 53 
Dry goods and notions RIN WORN io ose cnssnesscncsnccoses 3 


WIGM SATO... .......c0ceseess.005- 2 er gape establishments.. 7 







Fruit and confectionery. NE ddisnxddacephsencasmacanemiians 1 
Furniture and upholstery.... 12 Painters. ....scscsc0ce-000 . 25 
Ds cenceicsacaniaesaxentcessnnens 3 Publishers and printer: . 14 
Flour and feed and pone RES » = 
commission. ‘ . 41 Shoemakers .. - 12 
Gents’ furnishing goods. ...- 8)Saloons......... 142 
GROCOEEGE ..ccccccoccosccosses -o12/Stationery ................. . 13 
General stores..................0. 2)Teas, coffees and spices.. 12 
Hardware, stoves, etc........... 22) Tailors ...........cescceseces 14 
Hotels and restaurants. . 35 Wood and coal..... 9 
Hats and caps............ 2) Wines and liquors.............+ 6 
Harness shops.... aa & — 
Meat markets. soe ae De cintsigscnccenstiensens cial 881 
POTD scenicsssnsncnssntsitincasens 10 Total in 1888................ 508 
Increase in 1884 over the number in 1883..............cs00see0e 373 


VI. 
BANKING AND INVESTMENTS. 


In banking and general financial standing St. Paul 
is a sort of Rothschild among Northwestern cities. 
Two new banks were established in 1884, although 
previous to such addition (according to the report of the 
comptroller of the currency) the capital of the national 
banks of St. Paul exceeded the aggregate capital of all 
the national banks of the State of Wisconsin by $660,- 
000, and all the national banks in Minnesota outside of 
this city? by $249,000. Indeed, in the matter of 
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national banking St. Paul ranks ninth among the 
cities of the country, with but $373,818 less capital 
Louis, and $894,162 greater than New 


than St. 
Orleans. In addition to the six na- 
tional banks there are five state banks 
—one with a capital of $600,000 — and 
a number of private banks that do not 
figure at all in statistics of capital, bus- 
iness, ete. St. Paul is supposed to bear 
the financial burden of the Northwest 
upon its shoulders— hence these banks. 

Comparative figures, however, best 
illustrate St. Paul’s marvelous march 
to financial greatness: ‘The increase in 
capital during 1884 was $800,000, with 
an increased surplusage of $105,517; 
circulation was reduced $165,080; depos- 
its increased $295,624,and loans $1,042,- 
574; and exchange aggregated $5,279,- 
286 more than in 1883. The combined 
capital and surplusage of the St. Paul 
banks (not including private institu- 
tions) is now $7,624,000, as against 
$6,718,483 one year ago. On the first of 
January, 1884 (the report of the comp- 
troller of the currency for 1885 is not 
at hand), the resources of the national 
banks of St. Paul alone were $16,081,- 


786.02, against only $10,680,006 for the entire State 
of California; $11,864,631 for Kansas; $9,198,935 for 
Georgia, and largely exceeded the resources of the 


national banks of 
any one of nineteen 
other states and ter- 
ritories. Perhaps 
the most remarkable 
exhibit, however, to 
be found in the re- 
port of the comp- 
troller of the cur- 
rency, is the fact 
that the increase in 
national banking 
capital in the city 
of St. Paul during 
1883 exceeded the 
increase in any en- 
tire state in the 
Union except IIli- 
nois. In this con- 
nection itis interest- 


ing to note that the capital of the St. Paul na- ; Doubt (locally) of the stability of a St. 
tional banks in 1870 was but $900,000, that the 
7,921, and that the 


aggregate deposits were but $1,41 
exchange sold amounted to 
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unlimited ‘aie from the East. 








Paul banks is a much sought for investment. 


very demand is of incalculable benefit to the city, 
i 


1885. 


The stock of St. 
This 
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capitalists— by whom the stock 
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for it induces other investments when bank stock is 
not to be lured from the ample pockets of our home 


ee 
= sa 


bank would be like foreswearing one’s existence; 
and this confidence permeates, 


is generally held. 


= 





‘EIGHTH AND.'NINTH STREETS. 


Paul 


quite naturally, 








VII. 
MANUFACTURES. 


There ‘are now eight hundred and forty-three 


manufacturing concerns in St. 
Paul, employing about 15,000 persons 
and producing $30,000,000 value of 
products annually. Fifty-three new 
concerns represent the growth in num- 
ber of establishments during 1884. In 
1870 there were only eighty-eight man- 
ufacturing houses in this city, with 
nine hundred and eighty-five employes, 
and $1,611,378 value of products. The 
growth ot manufactures in St. Paul, 
since it began to be recognized as a 
railway and commercial centre, is some- 
thing phenomenal. Indeed, the actual 
per cent of increase in manufacturing 
exceeds that of banking, wholesaling 
or any other line for which St. Paul is 
famous. Eastern capital is beginning to 
appreciate the railway and jobbing facil- 
ities offered here, and it may be counted 
as beyond doubt that manufactures will 
develop in St. Paul more rapidly in the 
future than even in the past. There is 
especially favorable opportunity here 
to establish tanneries, canning facto- 


ries, reductiowworks, breweries and distilleries, pack- 
ing houses, stove works, clothing houses, cordage 
' works, glass works, knitting goods, woolen goods, 


boots and shoes, toys 
and holiday goods, 
woodenware, match 
factory, furniture, 
starch factory, build- 
ing paper, fence 
works, and brick 
yards. 


VIII. 
RAILWAYS. 
. St. Paul is the 
centre from which 
radiates the railway 
system of the North- 
west. Here are the 
general headquar- 
ters of the Northern 
Pacific, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Man- 


itoba, St. Paul & Duluth, and Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha (now a portion of the Chicago 
& Northwestern system) railways, and the city is 


made a principal terminus by 








only $16,637,563. 

But new banks, increased 
capital of old ones, and statis- 
tics showing great increase in 
business, fail to attract much 
attention or comment in a city 
so firm in its position of finan- 
cial supremacy. Just now 
there is rumor of a new bank 
and $500,000 capital. With 
reference to private banks, 
there are, of course, no official 
figures to base statements up- 
on, but the writer is informed 
that at least two of these 
houses are doing a business 
equal to that of some of the 
state and national banks, and 
that the capital employed is 
very large. 

It is commonly conceded 
in finangial circles that St. 
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= the Wisconsin Central, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago & Rock Island, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis and Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern. In addition to these 
great trunk lines, which al- 
ready make St. Paul a prin- 
cipal basis of operations, there 
are at present building to or 
from St. Paul the Minnesota 
& Northwestern (virtually the 
Illinois Central); the Winona, 
Alma & Northern (under man- 
agement of the Chicago, Bur- 
ington & Quincy); the St. Paul 
Eastern Grand Trunk (recently 
=| absorbed hy the Milwaukee, 
a Lake Shore & Western); Chi- 
i 

ac 








cago, Freeport & St. Paul; 
Minneapolis & Sault Ste Marie 
and the Davenport & St. Paul. 








Paul—as the money market 
of the entire Northwest—must 
advance rapidly in banking 


busiriess until New York and Chicago alone exceed 


iti in rank as a monetary centre. 


This prevailing opinion is acer practically | 
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city,” 


everything pertaining to business and 
ments. Hence St. Paul’s reputation as a ‘‘solid 


invest- 


Other lines have been pro- 
jected recently and it is alto- 
gether likely that within five 


years from this time between twenty and twenty- 
five distinct railway lines will centre in St. Paul. 


' The one fact of this’city’s being the principal termi- 
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nus of the Northern Pacific guarantees its future 
supremacy as a railroad centre. At the present writ- 
ing two hundred and one passenger trains arrive and 
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greased slowly during 1884, and but twenty-five attractive railway depot buildings in the country. 
been | Minnesota Transfer is situate midway between 


miles of grading was done. The surveys have 
completed to St. Paul. 


the Union depots in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 


—_ 





The Minneap- 
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depart from the St. Paul Union Depot daily. 


The most important development in the St. Paul 
system during 1884 was the completion of the Wis- 


consin Central to this city. Thereby St. Paul 
is afforded an entirely new and distinct route 
through the interior of Wisconsin to Milwau- 
kee — and practically Chicago. At the same 
time a new line to Lake Superior is opened 
(to Ashland), and at a point where shipments 
can often be made considerably later than at 
Duluth. The great advantage of the Wis- 
consin Central to St. Paul, however, is in its 
making directly tributary to this city the 
best and most extensive pineries of Wiscon- 
sin. Of the territory in Wisconsin which 
produces between 2,000,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000,000 eet of lumber annually, considerably 
more than one-half is now in direct railway 
connection with St. Paul. The completion of 
the Wisconsin Central also makes St. Paul 
the nearest and best market for Central and 
Northern Wisconsin —a region immensely 
rich in natural resources, and developing 
rapidly. 

Next in importance to the completion of 
the Wisconsin Central is the beginning of 
work (at the St. Paul end) upon the Minne- 
sota & Northwestern. This company is now 
building a bridge across the Mississippi 
River and has graded ninety-seven miles in 
an almost due south direction from St. Paul. 
It is conjectured that the Minnesota & North- 
western is but a continuation of the Illinois 
Central to this city, although it is also stated 
that several lines of railways running out of 
Chicago and St. Louis, which are yet unpro- 
vided with connection with the St. Paul sys- 
tem, will endeavor to secure contract rights 
over the new and direct route to the south. 


In any event it must prove a very important addi- 


tion to the St. Paul system. 


Work upon the Winona, Alma & Northern pro- 


olis & Sault Ste 
Marie built forty- 
five and one-half 
miles of road,and 
are reported to 
be in condition 
to rush work 
during 1885. 
Local improve- 
ments made by 
the various roads 
cost, in the ag- 
gregate, $2,146,- 
247. Of this con- 
siderable amount 
the Manitoba 
spent $1,000,000; 
the St. Paul & 
Northern Pacific 
$375,000; Wis- 
consin Central 
$360,000; Min- 
nesota & North- 
western $150,- 
000; Union De- 
pot Company 
$150,000; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul $70,- 
000; Minnesota 
Transfer Compa- 
ny $25,000; Min- 
neapolis & St. 
Louis $8,547; 
Omaha Line $6,- 
200; St. Paul & 
Duluth $1,500. 











The rebuilding ot{the Union Depot is conspicuous | 
among the local improvements. With foundations 
and exterior walls intact (after the fire in the spring 
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ot 1884) the St. Paul Union Depot Company has 


expended nearly $150,000 in rebuilding, and 


presents one of the finest, most convenient and 
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is the point of transfer between the Northern and 
Northwestern roads and those running south and 
southeast. Here a vast business in general trans- 


ferring is developing, while cattlemen pre- 
dict that within a few years it will become 
one of the largest cattle markets of the coun- 
try. The improvements during 1884 con- 
sisted of four miles of trackage and enlarge- 
ment of freight houses, ete. 

During the present year a very important 
improvement will be begun by the Northern 
Pacific, which will be the construction of car 
shops upon a large tract of land belonging 
to the company, adjoining the St. Paul cor- 
porate limits on the northwest. 

During February the Chicago, Freeport & 
St. Paul completed its preliminary survey from 
Chicago to St. Paul, and officers of the com- 
pany have announced that the road will be 
built as quickly as a work of its magnitude 
can be constructed. 

At the present writing a new line, by a 
company which does not make its name public, 
is being surveyed between St. Paul and Hudson. 


IX. 
REAL "ESTATE. 

The conservatism which rules St. Paul in all 
things has been of special advantage to the 
city, in that it has prevented the creation ot 
fictitious values on real estate. The increase 
in values from the nominal prices of a village 
has been slow in comparison with other West- 
ern cities, and have been based upon actual 
improvements. The result is that at the pres- 
ent time prices of St. Paul realty ave very low 
in proportion to the developments that have 
been made, to say nothing of the certain fu- 
ture of the city. Property here is but slightly 


incumbered. Eastern and Southern investors are 


now beginning to realize that no city in America presents 


such favorable opportunities for investment. 

















THE NEW UNION DEPOT. 





The new Union Depot, nearly completed, is gen- 
erally estimated by St. Paul people as something 
very nice and convenient in its line, but very few 
know that the structure is one of the largest, cost- 
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beneath them. The floors are flooded as often as 
cleanliness require. In the matter of accommoda- 
tions for emigrants, the facilities afforded by the 
Union Depot Company surpass any in the United 
States. To return to the depot proper, we find the 
first floor to be divided into a great corridor extend- 
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Union Depot may be judged from the fact that over 
two hundred passenger trains will arrive and de 

daily this season, with an averageof 12,000 to 15,000 
passengers daily. On July 1st the Illinois Central, 
through its connection with the Minnesota & North- 
western, will add materially to the present business. 
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liest and most perfect depot buildings in America. 
Its capacity is greater than @0y similar structure in 
Chicago, and in way of finishConveniences and archi- 
tectural beauty, it is unsurpassed by any union 
depot in the country. In cert®!2 things, to be herein- 
after specified, no other depot ©” the continent is its 
equal. The property of the 


ing the entire length of the building, lighted by a 


beautiful, colored glass skylight, and flanked by | 


spacious waiting rooms, the model ticket office, the 
baggage room, where it is no more trouble to check 
baggage than it is ordinarily to buy a ticket, the 
lunch room, parcel department, toilet rooms, ‘closets, 








Union Depot Company em- 
braces about nine and one-half 
acres of ground, and the im- 
provements thus far have cost 
about $1,500,000. The main 
depot building, constructed of 
brick withstone trimmings, is 
150x200 feet ground area, 
three stories high, with an 
imposing tower front rising 
one hundred and sixty feet 
above the pavement. In the 
rear of this building, and to 
cover the trackage used by 
trains entering the depot, a 
glass and iron arched roof is 
to be built, covering an area 
300x400 feet. To the east of 
the depot proper is a brick 
structure (just completed), 
two stories, and 30x300 feet. 
The first floor of this building 
is divided into apartments for 
express, mail and baggage 
service, and the upper story is 
converted into the best equip- 
ped apartment for emigrants 
to be found in the United 
States, The floor space is 30x 
300 feet, and besides the great 
waiting room there are toilet, 
closet and bath *rooms for 
women and children, and toi- 
let and bath rooms for men. 
Hot and cold water are fur- 
nished throughout. In addi- 
tion to these conveniences 
there are kitchen and Jaun- 
dry facilities, and a large 
lunch counter where good, : 
wholesome food is served to emigrants at cost, or in 
case of destitution, free. In order to preserve perfect 
cleanliness the floors of the second story are inclined 
sufficiently to drain water rapidly intoa gutter along 
the side of the room, and the partitions are raised 
sufficiently above the floor to admit of water passing 
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etc. In the second story is a finely furnished wait- 
ing room to be occupied only by passengers who ex- 
pect to wait all day in the depot—from morning un- 
til evenirg trains. In the second story are also the 
rooms of Supt. Charles B. Brunson and other officers 
and employes. The business handled at the 


The largest number of persons ever handled on one day 
was 98,600. The general architecture and finishing 
of the structure is pleasing and elegant, the wood 
work and glass work being especially fine. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. F. Gauger. The illustrations of 
interior views were sketched by James Anderson. 








WE give onanother page an 
illustration of The Portland, 
which is the finest apartment 
building in the Northwest. It 
occupies the entire block on 
Broadway between Eighth and 
Ninth streets, having a front- 
age of three hundred feet. The 
ground floor is occupied by the 
restaurant, stores and offices. 
The second and third is de- 
signed and used exclusively 
for apartments, single, and en 
suite. The building runs 
north and south, which gives 
to each of its two sides of 
three hundred feet each, either 
an eastern or western expos- 
ure, thereby rendering every 
room a sunny room, which is 
an important hygienic feat- 
ure. The Portland is owned 
by H. E. Thompson. The 
agent, E. M. Van Duzee, occu- 
pies an office a few doors above 
the restaurant. The proprie- 
tor of The Portland Restau- 
rant is W. H. Hurd. In gen- 
eral furnishings and facilities 
the Portland Restaurant has 
no equal in the Northwest; 
and it is doubtful if any pri- 
vate dining room in St. Paul 
is more elaborate, convenient 
and beautiful. Adjoining the 
restaurant are parlors, one for 
gentlemen and one for ladies. 
The facilities have been in- 
creased so as to serve transient 
customers, and a meal may be 
ordered at any hour up to 8 o’clock Pp. M. The 
restaurant serves orders to all tenants in their 
rooms if desired. In all the main halls of the 
building call-bell buttons are placed, so that a 
waiter from the restaurant may be summoned at 
will, 
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HANDSOME ST. PAUL RESIDENCES. 





One of the landmarks of St. Paul is the private 
residence of Commodore N. W. Kittson, and it is a 
landmark of which St. Paul is very, and not unjustly, 
proud. There are, unquestionably, finer houses in 
America, but a year ago this would have been by far 
the finest private residence in the Northwest, and 
even now there is only one other which can pretend 
to rival it. The site on 
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He stares and stares, with troubled face, 
At this huge gleam-lit fireplace 
Gazing down into the room.” 

Butit would be useless to go through all the roomsin 
detail; — through the hall with its more sombre tones 
and the heavily carved balustrade of oak; the library, 
the Commodore’s own retreat, with the mantel tiles 
painted in sporting scenes and the heads of Burns, 
Shakespeare, Whittier, Longfellow and Byron look- 
ing from thestained glass medallions in the windows; 


1885. 


the head of the first main stairway, bearing an alle- 
gorical representation of industry,—a female figure 
with cards*of flax in her hands which she is spinning 
from. In thisthe drapery is extremely good and the 
soft pure tones of russet and blue are, without being 

dull, delightfully quiet and restful to the eye. 
Altogether the appointments of the house are in 
perfectly good tasteand harmony triumphant. Each 
train of ideas taken up in any room has been admir- 
ably carried out, and when 





which it stands is one of 
the most commanding in 
St. Paul, not too remote 
from the business centre 
but on the, summit of a 
piece of rising ground, so 
that from the top of the 
observatory tower with 
which it is crowned, there 
is a superb view of the 
entire city lying spread 
out as on a map below on 
the one side, and on the 
other the Mississippi and 
East St. Paul, and an 
endless vista of wood and 
farm land beyond. The 
house itself is a superb 
structure of dressed Ka- 
sota stone, which any 
city might be proad to 
have to show to visitors. 
But afterall, it isa home, 
a private residence, and 
not a public building, 
and it is by the interior 
arrangements and decora- 
tions that the beauties of 
a home should be judged. 
Every apartment in Com- 
modore Kittson’s house 
has its distinct and ap- 
propriate individuality. 
The decoration of each is 
titted in its own proper 
key, and that key is faith- 
tully adhered to, every 
tone upon the walls orin 
the draperies harmonizing with it,as well as every de- 
tail in the appointments, from the wood work to the 
chandeliers. 

The most striking room in the house, though not 
the one which would be most in keeping with popular 
taste, is the drawing room or parlor. The whole 
tone of this is French, suggesting in the daintiness 
of its coloring and the lightness of the designs some 
fashionable salon in Paris. The room itself seems to 
have been built for the express purpose of being 
decorated just as it is, being lofty and 
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the many recesses and cab- 
inets and shelves are filled 
with bits of china and 
pottery, bronzes and statu- 
ettes, till the whole is com- 
plete in detail, as well as 
perfect in general design, 
it will be a residence as 
beautiful and delightful to 
live in as any mere mortal 
could aspire to. The 
rooms described are of 
course but a small portion 
of the apartments in the 
house, for there are a large 
ball room, a well appointed 
billiard room and many 
another, all equally appro- 
priately designed and dec- 
orated, still unmentioned; 
and take it for all in all it 
is a house, an evidence at 
once of success and good 
taste, of which St. Paul 
does well to be proud. 




















THE residence ot Geo. 
W. Cross, on Western Av- 
enue, is one of the many 
handsome new houses on 
St. Anthony Hill which at- 
tract admiration by origin- 
ality of architectural design 
and by a cheery home-like 








ST. PAUL.—FAIRBANKS SCALE WAREHOUSE, SIBLEY STREET. 
the ‘‘spare room,’’ with its Canadian maple wood 
work and the frescoing in soft, gray and flesh tints to 
match, and the bedrooms, each with its own design 
chosen by the occupants; one with an ebony and gold 
suite and the walls frescoed with groups of wild 
flowers, and another in warmer shades of mahogany 
and bunches of hollyhocks and other equally bold 
colored flowers on the ceiling and in the upholster- 


ing. One means of decoration there is which has 
only recently, after a long desuetude, come into at 





well lighted, and divided in the cen- Fe: 
tre by a lightly carved arch support- 
ed on a pair of highly ornamented 
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Corinthian columns, so that it is 
more truly two drawing rooms than 
one. The wood work is all in white 
and gold, the walls being paneled 
with two shades of flowered satin, 
in one-half of the room light blue 
and in the other a light pink. The 
hangings are of old gold, and the 
same bright effect is sustained by the 
bright flowered carpet, the bold fes- 
toon design of the frescoing and the 
bits of Swiss and Dresden china on 
the mantel shelf. The other rooms 
are richer and quieter in coloring and 
design. In the sitting room the 
warm tint of the cherry wood work is 
in keeping with the bronze and ter- 
ra cotta of the stamped leather on 
the walls and the fuller tones in the 
carpets and drapery. The dining 
room has that best of woods for din- 
ing rooms, English oak, for its wain- 
scoting and lintels, and one superb 
door of that material, which is rich- 
ly carved after a design by the late 
Dr. Kittson, the son of the proprietor 
of the house, would be an ornament 
to any stately castle of the old world. 
Another door (which separates the 
dining from the sitting room) de- 
serves a word of mention. On the ST. 
sitting room side it presents a huge 

plate glass mirror, and on the other a large piece of 
modern tapestry covering the whole surface of the 
door, and beautifully wrought. The scene is a hunt- 
ing (or rather a hawking) incident, not unlike that 
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which Matthew Arnold places in the bedroom of 


Iseult of Brittany: 


“And on the arras wrought you see 
A stately huntsman clad in green, 
And round him a fresh forest scene. 
On that clear forest knoll he stays 
With his pack round him, and delays. 


appearance. It is neither 
big nor little but suggests 
by its dimensions ample 
room for comfortable liv- 
ing on the part of its inmates and a sufficient mar- 
gin for a quiet hospitality. Mr. Cross was formerly as- 
sistant general manager of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and left railroading a few years ago after a suc- 
cessful career in that arduous profession, to engage 
in real estate and other business enterprises. His 
home contains many interesting souvenirs of his far 
Western life on the Northern Pacific line, in the 
form of stuffed animals and birds, antlers, furs, ete. 





Hon. P. H. KELLY may sit upon 
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PAUL.— THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE OF LINDEKES, WARNER & SCHURMEIER. 


all widespread use in the furnishing ot private houses, 
but which can hardly be too much used, and that is 
stained glass. In Commodore Kittson’s house this 
has been employed freely and always with the best 
effect. Two pieces of this work there are, each of 
which is far above the average specimens, both in 
coloring and design. One is in the entrance hall- 
way,— a large door with singularly graceful designs of 
chrysanthemums and tiger lilies in subdued half tones 
of brown and green and orange. The other stands at 


the spacious veranda of his stone 
mansion on Dayton’s Bluff and look 
almost directly down upon every 
business house in St. Paul. From 
the cupola of the dwelling one may 
enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the en- 
tire city, while Fort Snelling is in 
full view up the Mississippi —a land- 
scape that Turner could not have im- 
agined —and the lower valley of the 
great river is followed by the eye for 
a distance of more than twenty 
miles. Mr. Kelly’s house is, archi- 
tecturally, much like the famous 
grocer—square and solid to look 
upon. The mansion is built in the 
centre of an entire block of ground, 
and a private park reaches from the 
opposite side of the street (Hoffman 
Avenue) upon which the house 
fronts, to the bluff line, so that the 
priceless panorama upon which the 
mansion looks may never be hidden 
from full view. 








THE residence of Daniel R. Noyes, 
Esq., Summit Avenue, is selected to 
afford a fair illustration of the style 
of dwellings now lining the beauti- 
ful thoroughfare on which are con- 
gregated many of the most costly 
houses in St. Paul. The thirty or 
forty thousand dollars expended in 
the construction of Mr. Noyes’ home 
is but little above the average cost 
of Summit Avenue residences; and while many may 
buy or build equal palaces, money cannot purchase 
the unrivaled views of Mississippi River scenery 
which are to be had from the windows of Mr. Noyes’ 
mansion. In this particular instance the exterior 





view does not equal the very elaborate and beautiful 
interior, which is a combination of about all that 
means and good taste may suggest and gratify. The 
architecture of the house is unique and pleasing, stone 
being used for the lower story and wood’ above. 
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CONSPICUOUS BUILDINGS. 





The Hotel Ryan speaks pretty well for itself in the 
illustration given of the edifice. It isn’t altogether 
the most imposing hotel building in the world, but 
every St. Paulite conscientiously believes it to be 
what it really is—the largest and most costly struct- 
ure of its kind in the Northwest. The hotel —it 
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Union Depot, National German American Bank and 
many other prominent buildings. 





THE finest office building in St. Paul is the recently 
completed Drake block on Third Street, between 
Jackson and Sibley. The architect, Mr. J. W. 
Stevens, was backed by the desire of Mr. E. F. Drake 
to secure without regard to cost the most perfectly 
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fied, and reflects much credit upon Architect Stevens’ 
taste. Altogether, it is not only the finest office 
building in St. Paul, but is also one of the most im-. 
posing structures in the business quarter. Its loca- 
tion adapts it particularly to all kinds of business 
which demands a central position. The Drake 
block, among other things, has the reputation of 
being the best built business house in the city. 
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will in time possess a Seventh Street annex which 
will give an aggregate frontage of eight hundred 
feet —is seven stories high, with two hundred and 
twenty-five feet frontage on Sixth Street and one 
hundred and fifty feet on Robert. Its architecture 
is a modern adaptation of the Gothic, exceedingly 
graceful and appropriate. The exterior ornamenta- 
tions are not so profuse as to 


ST. 


PAUL.—VIEW UP SIBLEY STREET IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT, 


lighted, ventilated and convenient office block in the 
city; and admirably has Mr. Stevens succeeded in 
accomplishing the desired result. The interior hall 
of the building is in fact an inside court roofed with 
glass, in which is the grand staircase. Every room 
in the building, therefore, has direct access to as 
much light and ventilation as though it faced an 





THE new Wilder block on Fourth Street, between 
Jackson and Sibley, is 83x160 feet ground area, five 
stories high, and is designed for a wholesale house 
and for offices. The structure has just been com- 
pleted, at a cost of $100,000, and is now ready for 
occupancy. The architecture is entirely novel and 
original, the result of Architect A. M. Radcliff’s long 
experience in his profession. 
The front of the building is 








create the impression that gen- 
eral outline has been sacri- 
ficed. Excellent taste has 
been observed by Architect 
Egan in his combinations ot 
brick, stone and terra cotta, 
giving a degree of coloring 
which is so often lacking in 
otherwise noble structures. 
St. Paul owes this magnificent 
edifice to the enterprise of its 
leading citizens and to the lib- 
erality of Mr. Dennis Ryan, 
the wealthiest citizen of the 
Northwest. The exterior of 
the building is nearly fin- 
ished, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are yet to be 
expended on the interior. 
While the exterior is all that 
can be desired it seems to be 
Mr. Ryan’s aim to construct 
an unrivaled interior. There 
will be lavish expenditures to 
promote convenience, comfort, 
elegance and beauty. Com- 
pleted, it will equal if not 
rival as a whole the finest ho- 
tel structure in this country. 
St. Paul, like Chicago, enter- 
tains daily a large floating 
population, being the distrib- 











of Nininger stone, a light col- 
ored, firm, fine-grained lime- 
stone that admits of carving. 
The ornamentations are clas- 
sical, and therefore not too 
profuse. A feature consists 
of oriel windows, which add 
greatly to the pleasantness of 
the offices in the building, 
which occupy the first fifty 
feet ot space in each story. 
The wholesale rooms consist 
of the ground floor and 83x110 
feet of each floor. The Crane 
elevators are used, and there 
is one for passengers and one 
for freight. The structure is 
one of the finest yet built in 
St. Paul, and by reason of its 
light colored front relieves the 
monotony of the long lines of 
red brick, characteristie of 
that part of Fourth Street. 
The offices in the Wilder 
block are unsurpassed in con- 
veniences and appearances. 





THE Lindekes, Warner & 
Schurmeier block presented on 
another page, isone of the fin- 
est in thecity. The wellknown 








uting point for all the country 
north and west; hence it is 
quite certain that, large as the 
accommodations of the Hotel 
Ryan will be, they will be taxed to the limit from the 
day the doors are opened to the public. 

The galvanized iron cornices, eight skylights, roof- 
ing, etc., for this elegant house were furnished by the 
Scribner Roofing and Cornice Company, Sixth and 
Sibley streets, St. Paul, who also furnished the 
materials in their line on the Chamber of Commerce, 


ST. PAUL.— RESIDENCE OF HON. P. H. KELLY. 


outside front. The rooms are all very large, for 
general office use, and are supplied with all modern 
conveniences. The interior finishing is particularly 
fine, being of highly finished oak, with costly bronze 
furnishings to doors, windows, ete. 
are in tile. The elevator facilities are said to be the 
best in the city. The exterior is simple, but digni- 


The lower halls | 


wholesale dry goods firm of 
Lindekes, Warner & Schur- 
meier occupy the block. 





THE Kelly block, an engraving of which is pre- 
sented in this number, is oce upied in part by one ot 
the most enterprising firms in the city —Campbell & 
Burbank. They are extensive importers and dealers 
in clothing and furnishing goods, and are among the 
leaders in that line; in fact as a wholesale house 
they take rank with the best in the Northwest. 
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MANUFACTURING STATISTICS. 


The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce far- 
nishes the following carefully compiled statistics of 
the manufacturing industries of St. Paul: 
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~ 3 &b Value of Increase 
Manufactures, 1884. 23 ae of Product, over 
= br} 54 1884 1883. 
As za 
Po 
— 
Agricult’r’] implem’ nts 2 375 GIB, GOD | ccccncsccccncceses 
SPITE: «vseveesccscscugueteene 7 9 eee 
Blacksmiths and wheel- 

RII, 1c ccnecsssotensonns 30 94 98, 000 $42, 000 
Bookbinding. 7 93 120, 000 30, 000 
Boots and shoes.. 28 635 1, 300, 000 275, 000 
Brass works.. 4 25 51, 600 
Brewers and ‘maltsters 12 185 945, 000 
Bricks and tiles............ 16 820 211, 000 
Brooms and brushes..... 6 44 61, 000 
Cigars.......0.0.cccrcccssecscees 49 962 1, 156, 000 
Clothing “ 81 1, 500 1, 879, 000 
Confectionery .........00+ 7 78 197, 000 
Contractors and build- 

ers 153 4,111 5, 023, 000 
Crackers and 

PTOUUCES.......cceeeeceeees 30 300 OEF,, CBD | ccccccccscesccccce 
Drugs, chemicals and 

COED cccccceccccccccecesescese 5 122 575, 000 170, 000 
ae ~ 46 5 See: 
Flour and grist milling 5 71 1, 296, | eS 
Furniture and ee l- 

COTY 2 .ccccoccecccessess 9 138 XS ane 
ee erren s 199 435, 000 9, 000 
Harnessand saddlery... 15 | 130 DAE GOD | ccssrcsscecesac 
Iron, architectural....... 3 173 290, 000 25, 000 
Jewelry and watch re- 

pairing...... 13 38 62, 000 9, 600 
Machinery, ‘foundries 

and boilers....... 20 472 1, 001, 000 256, 000 
Marble and stone “eut- 

RD cc ncccscsasncessssonse 22 1, 000 800, 000 624, 000 
Millirery, lace and 

famy goods. ‘ 18 120 109, 000 12, 000 
Painting and gle wzing.. 45 270 290, 000 65, 000 
Photography . eve 4 40 72, 000 9, 000 
Pictures and frames.. 4 19 35, 000 10, 000 
Printing and publish- 

IE ccncsteenactnastaonecsings 33 1, 200 1, 800, 000 102, 000 
Railroad repairs and 

car making... ‘ 4 1, 050 8, 288, GOD | ccccocoscsccceses 
Slaughtering and meat| 

PACKING ........ eeeeeeees 60 250 1, 675, 000 |... .cccrserscoeees 
Sash, doors, boxes and 

laning "Seale pe 11! 22 506, 000 | 22, 000 
Tinand hardware, 

stoves and plumbing 29 301 560, 000 110, 000 
Trunks and valises 2 87 YX ee 
Wagons and ange. 19 311 1, 000, 000 388, 000 
Miscellaneous *... = 64 576 1, 574, 000 272) 200 

Me iiccnsssidansentnencinne 843 15,725 $26,662,000 $2,949,677 


+ Net increase over 1885, $776,520, 

* Miscellaneous includes, awnings and tents, artificial limbs, 
boats, ¢ a weavers, carriage trimmers, cutlery grinding, dye- 
ing, dry plates, fence works, fire-proof building material, fire- 
works, hair goods, hoop and skirt factory, knit goods, lighting 
companies, lumber, mineral waters, miusic al instruments, nickel 
plating, optician, plastering, sewer and drain pipes, show cases, 
taxidermist, terra cotta lumber, type foundry, vinegar and 
catsup, wire works, 
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STATISTICS OF THE JOBBING TRADE. 
The following figures for the wholesale trade of 
St. Paul have been prepared by the secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 
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#32 | 3 3 
Ze 2 ao. 7, 
Wholesale Business. a z = az $3 
c= ¢ a 2 
Zz Z. < —_ 
Agricultural implements ...... 8 148; $2,550, 000)............... 
I pcacusininadnarpiadassumdenauay 7 68 a 
Blank books, paper and 

church goods............sse000 11 90 =: 1, 000, 000 
ei cccnsucuuabicdaeas . 14 168 1, 114, 000 
Boots and shoes. 6 116 3,275,000 
Brewers’ supplies. 8. 3 26 231, 800 

Bricks and tiles...... 16, 275 300, 000 
Cigars and tobacco. 33 65 =—-:1, 348, 000 
EE 3 73 900, 000 75, 000 
Coffees, teas, spices, etc......... 3 92 ae 
Confectionery and bakers’ 

I siccnisacensncnmniniconsoes 4 142 ee 
Crockery and glassware......... 4 59 517, 000 38, 000 
Drugs, paints and oils... 11) 228 8,717,200 1,217, 200 
Dry goods..........00 6 518 8,915,000 
Fuel and pig iron .. 17 484, 4,607, 800 
Furniture......... .... 7 75 460, 000 
UIIOU. «c accsnrecncsstcossnncsnestaseses 3 25 395, 000 
Grain, flour, feed and commis- 

NINN cc csetiateacsididaash: Sanueaiaianelaglean 53 147 7, 931, 000 
GOIROUNIOD. <scccessccsesincscases «| 10 404) 11, 565, 000 
Guns and sporting goods ...... 2 22 162, 000 52, 000 
Hardware, stoves and heavy 

ene 14 278 3, 400, 000 oo... 
Hats,’caps and furs. 6 132 1, 404, 000 154, 000 
Hides and furs....... 6 67 742, 000 25, 400 
Sn Ee 7 27 207, 000 28 
MINNIE snscnncndnselsbndsiciiedaancigaakesiin 3 34) 87, 000 
Leather, saddlery and find- j 

Ic sisi sunetanenninaintdiansaied 6 99 1, 017, 000 
Lime and cement... 3 10 128,000 ... 

Live stock. .........+«. -_ 2 28 1, 040, 000 ... 
IN icinceseikasaaaisageas secniilliiiuians 21 684 3, 714, 000 
Machinery and mill supplies. 14 263 1, 460, 000 152, 000 
Millinery and lace goods...... 3 58 385, 000 
Musical instruments... ... 7 64 408, 000... 
Notions and toys and hosiery 9 116 ae 
Printing materials......... ...... 2 21 224, 000 43, 000 
Provisions and dressed meats) 12 340 8,710,000, 2,397, 000 
Sash, doors and blinds........... 6 153 726, 000)... 
Trunks and valises....... 2 16 200, 000)... 
Wagons and carriages.. 3 45 71, 000 
Wines and liquors......... 15 72 2, 296, 000 
Miscellaneous*........0..2000 ses0s- 34 333 x < Rene 
i isisininhchnistaasipiatahencibuiieia 396 6,060 $74, 829, 700 $6, 652, 100 


Net increase over 1883, $2,780,929. 

*Miscellaneous includes bar supplies, billiard tables, brooms, 
brushes, carpets, fireworks, fish, ice, mantels and grates, min- 
eral waters, photographic materials, rubber goods, safes, seeds, 
soap, stoneware, tailors’ trimmings, undertakers’ goods, vinegar, 
wooden and willow ware. 


The difference between the apparent and real in- 
crease of the totals of 1884, both in the wholesale 
trade and manufactures, over the same totals for 
1883, is due to the fact that in a number of items 
there is a decrease. 





ST. PAUL JOBBERS UNION, 


R. FEncu. 
R. Noyes and G. L. FAR- | 


President — GEO. 
Vice Presidents— D. 
WELL. 
Secretary —H. P. Hoppin. 
Treasurer — A. S. TALLMADGE. 
MEMBERS. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
Auerbach, Finch & Van Slyck. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers, Durkee & Co. 
Blabon, Warren & Chipley. 
GROCERS. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Company 
(Props. Minnesota Coffee and Spice Company. ) 
Ailen, Moon & Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 
Glidden, Griggs & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Co. 
Yanz & Howes. 
TEAS, COFFEES 
Berkey, Tallmadge & Co. 
HARDWARE. 
Strong, Hackett & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun & Jackson. 
IRON AND HEAVY 
Nicols & Dean. 
Rhodes & Morton. 
Boots AND SHOES. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Forepaugh & Tarbox. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Foote, Johnson & Co. 
HATS, 


AND SPICES. 


HARDWARE, 


CAPS AND FURS. 


Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
Young, Streissguth & Drake. 


DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

Merell & Ryan. 

CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

Craig, Larkin & Smith. 

Pollock, Donaldson & Ogden. 

LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARD- 
WARE. 

P. R. L. Hardenbergh & Co. 


Chas. G. Schmidt. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


GRAIN MILL, FEED AND FLOUR. 
Griggs Bros. 
St. Paul Roller Mills. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


Averill, Russell & Carpenter. 
Ward, Hill & McClellan. 
Pioneer Press Company. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. 
Bristol & McArthur. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Bohn Manufacturing Company. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
T. A. Abbott & Co. 


WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
C. B. Thurston & Son. 
MACHINERY 
Robinson & Cary. 
Wilson & Rogers. 
H. P. Rugg & Co 


STEAM FITTER.” 


AND SUPPLIES. 


E. F. Osborne. 
SCALES, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


MILLS, ETC. 
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NOTIONS AND FANCY GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
MILLINERY. 
Aug. Oppenheim & Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Dyer & Howard. 
Nathan Ford. 


FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
B. Presley & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Bakery and Confectionery Company. 
Priedeman & Lewis. 

WINES AND LIQUORS. 


Geo. Benz & Co. 
Perkins, Lyons & Co. 


RUBBER GOODS. 
Ranney & Hodgman. 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS. 


Campbell & Burbank. 
Guiterman Bros. 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 


C. M. McLain. 
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WARRENDALE PARK. 


A Beautiful Suburban Village Growing up within 
Ten Minutes’ Ride of St. Paul. 


All large and -growing cities throw out suburban 
villages that serve as quiet retreats for business men 
who get enough of the noisy town during their work- 
ing hours in offices and stores, and like to make their 
homes in the midst of the restful influences of nature. 
There are always a large number of people whose 
ideal of comfortable living is the village, with its 
shaded streets, its gardens, its sociable inhabitants, 
its freedom from dust and smoke, its vistas of green 
landscapes stretching off to distant horizon lines and 
its generalair of neatness andrepose. These sensible 
people want more elbow room than the narrow build- 
ing lots of the city afford —room for lawn and flower 
beds, for a barn where they can keep a horse for driv- 
ing and, perhaps, a few chickens; space and margin 
enough, in short, around their houses to enable them 
to feel a pleasant sense of ownership in the soil. If 
they can find these agreeable conditions within a few 
minutes’ ride by rail of a city they attain what they 
believe to be the best conditions of agreeable liv- 
ing—a union of the advantages of city and country. 
The city, with its business facilities, its shopping 
advantages and its evening amusements is just as 
accessible to them as to the people who live on its 
near outskirts, and at the same time they have the 
pure air of the country, its healthful influences, good 
schools, and what is of more importance, good com- 
pany for their children, and, because of the compar- 
tive cheapness of land, homes of a more comfortable 
class than they could afford to build in town. 

Weneed not go to the cities of the East for examples 
of the suburban villages. Chicago is surrounded by 
them. On every one of the numerous lines of rail- 
road radiating from the Western metropolis are 
strung a number of these little communities. They 
have good sidewalks, good schools, churches, shaded 
streets and pretty houses of ail the modern varieties 
of attractive architectural style. The men have 
businessin town and go in comfortably every morning, 
avoiding the crowded street cars and passing the time 
of the short journey reading their favorite daily paper. 
Monthly commutation tickets make the-fare almost 
as low as on street cars. The ladies go to the big 
city stores to do their shopping and for the daily 
needs of the household there are grocers, butchers 
and milkmen in the village. Theatre trains run at 
night to take to their homes the village people who 
go in to evening amusements. Thus living in these 
suburban places lacks none of the comforts and con- 
veniences of the city, while having, as we have seen, 
many special advantages and attractions. 

That St. Paul is destined to throw out many of 
these rural outposts of its home life is as certain as 
the fact of its assured growth as the metropolis of the 
great, fertile, progressive Northwest. It has not 
done so hitherto because it has only recently emerged 
with a bound from the conditions of a large village. 








- ern shoreof the lake. The 


Its people have been so occupied in building up a 
great city in a single decade that they have had no 
time to look about them and take note of the beautiful 
sites for rural homes which lie close at hand. The 
city has now reached such dimensions, however, that 
the neighboring country available for suburban 
growth begins to attract a good deal of attention, 
both from investors and from citizens who wish to 
build homes for themselves. This attention could 
not fail to centre on the beautiful lake lying inside 
of the old city limits. Indeed it is a wonder that 
Lake Como did not long ago come into notice for 
building sites. It has eight and a half miles of shore 
line, mainly of gently sloping banks, admirably 
adapted for a good class of handsome villa residences. 


There was a reason, however, for its lying compara- | 


tively unnoticed. Like the “beloved star’’ in the 
song, it was ‘‘so near and yet so far.’’ No railroad 
ran near enough to it for convenient access, and it 
therefore remained merely a driving resort. The 
city, however, appreciated its ultimate importance 
and acquired a tract of land on its southern side for 
a public park. Thus Como remained until very 
lately, when the building of the St. Paul and Minne- 


apolis line of the Northern Pacific Railroad changed | 


at once its situation. The railroad company gave 
notice that with the opening of their line in the 
spring they would encourage suburban residence by 
providing rapid local transit for points between the 
two cities. For this pur_ 
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improvement, and one which meets with approval 
from all quarters, is the erection, near the shore of | 


the lake, of a handsome resort whereto ladies and 
gentlemen can arrive. Such a suburban objective 
point is something St. Paul is absolutely destitute 
of, and of its need no one who keeps a horse is’ in 
the slightest doubt. Any one who has ever seen 
Como in spring summer or autumn will readily 
understand the advantages offered for the purpose 
indicated. A handsome place, ornamental in con- 
struction, with broad verandas surrounding it and 
boulevards offering a ten-mile drive stretching from 
and to it, would soon become as favorite a place 
as any which a United States city can boast. 
Those who have considered the plan are enthus- 


the Merchants says, 
there every day when it is_built.’’ 
running from the Ryan, the Merchants, the Met- 


ropolitan hotels of St. Paul, and West Hotel of 


Minneapolis, would not be likely to lack patronage 
_ in pleasant weather. George Magee is anxious to 
take charge of the place, and offers to put in $25,000 
worth of furniture when it is finished. But still 
further plans are being considered. In rear of George 


iastic in their indorsement, and Col. Allen, of 
“T’ll run a tally-ho coach | 
A tally-ho | 


Hazzard’s house, and between that and Snelling Ave- | 


| nue, is a twenty-acre tract, flat as your hand and 
| admirably suited for a half-mile track. Ben Wood- 


| mansee, for himself and on behalf of Commodore 


l 


“portion of the city. 


Wisconsin Central railroads will run every half hour 
to the Warrendale Park station in ten minutes from 


» the Union Depot in the city. 


Second—-Convenience of travel. A resident ot 
Warrendale Park will actually live nearer, in point 
of time, to the business district of the city, than a 
resident on St. Anthony Hill, which, as everybody 
knows, is regarded as the most desirable residence 
He will not have to hang on to 
the strap of a street car for half an hour, to get home 
when tired out with his day’s work, but can make 
the trip on the comfortable seat of a warm railway 
coach, while he is looking over the evening paper. 
Two or three minutes’ walk will bring him to 
the Union Depot from his place of bnisness, and two 
or three minutes’ walk from the Warrendale Park 
station will take him to his home in the Park. 

Third — Healthful and beautiful surroundings. 
The air is pure and invigorating and the landscape 
inviting, while the lake affords delightful boating 
and bathing facilities. People who live on the 
shores of Lake Como will not need to go to crowded 
and expensive summer hotels to escape the heat of 
the city. They will have the best kind of a summer 
resort in their own homes. 

Fourth— Cheap building sites. Property can be 
bought at figures which appear almost nominal when 
compared with prices that must be paid for eligible 
building lots in the city. This enables purchasers 

to secure ground enough 





pose they will use light en- 
gines and cars—such as 
are used on some of the L 
roads, or, a better illustra- 
tion, such as are in use in 
the Hyde Park trains on 
the Illinois Central out of 
Chicago. - The first rapid 
transit station outside of 
St. Paul and distant six 
minutes from the Union 
Depot, will be built at the 
southeast corner of War- 
rendale Park. 

The land adjoining Como 
Park and lying between 
the station and the lake, 
formerly known as the 
Aldrich farm, has been 
purchased by a syndicate 
of enterprising and wealthy 
men composed of Messrs. 
Cary I. Warren, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., George W. Cross 
and F. D. Hager, of St. 
Paul. The tract purchased 
contains fifty-two and one- 
half acres. Twelve acres of 
this includes the site of the 
old hotel, burned down 
three years ago, and forty 
acres is south of the road 
running along the south- 





property is bounded on the 
west by Como Park (the 
property of the city), on 
the north by the lake, on 
the east by a timbered 
tract, and on the south by 
the St. Paul & Northern 
Pacific Railway, which is 
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to make lawnsand gardens, 
and thus have beautiful 
home surroundings. With 
plenty of room, there is 
opportunity for exercising 
taste in the architecture of 
the home. The house can 
be made what every real 
home should be—the out- 
growth and expression ot 
the occupants’ ideas and 
needs, and not a mere car- 
penter’s box, built to cover 
a@ narrow strip of ground. 

Fifth—Certainty of an 
increasad value. Property 
on the shores of Lake Como 
has already, and must of 
necessity rapidly advance 


marches out in that direc- 
tion. When St. Paul has 
a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants, a time not 
many years distant, its 
solid growth will reach out 
to Lake Como. The lake 
will then be a little para- 
dise of blue water, shade 
and fragrance, surrounded 
by elegant residences, each 
in its environment of trees, 
flowers and green turf. 
The city park reservation 
and the adjoining villa 
tract of Warrendale Park, 
will serve as a barrier to 
keep away from the shores 
of the lake all facvories and 
cheap rows of houses, and 
preserve for all time its 
lovely rural character. 

















the southern boundary of 
Warrendale Park and 
Como Park. 

This tract is now being platted by two well known 
landscape gardeners, Cleveland, of Chicago, and Kil- 
vington, of Minneapolis, who will make use of all 
the natural advantages of the site to create the frame- 
work, in streets, avenues, parks, boulevards, and 
squares of as beautiful a suburb as can be planned. 
The work of laying out roads and making general 


improvements have been commenced, and are being * 


carried on under the supervision of Mr. Cary I. War- 
ren, who has the entire charge, management and 
sale of the property. Ina few months Warrendale 
and Como parks will be the pride of St. Paul. 

A part of the general plan for the development of 
the property surrounding Lake Como and Warrendale 
Park is the construction of a boulevard running 
around the entire lake and closely skirting the 
shore, for a drive for the people of the city, as well 
as the local residents. This lakeside boulevard will 
connect with the city by a broad, smooth, graveled 
road suitable for use by owners of fine horses. 
Speaking of these plans the Pioneer Press said re- 
cently: 

Como Park will be much improved this year, and 
owners on the north side of the lake, as well as 
those to the east and south, have expressed a willing- 
ness to share with the city the expense of a boule- 
vard running completely around the pretty sheet of 
water. One of the principal features in the plan of 
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| Kittson, Messrs. Merriam, Ryan, Beaupre, Warren , 


and others who own and love good horses, has been 


looking at the property with a view to the formation | 


of a driving park company and the purchase of the 
tract. This property is south of the poor farm, and 
about a furlong east of Snelling Avenue. It could 
| readily be connected with Como Park, and would 


add another objective point for anafternoon or evening 


drive. All the improvements spoken of—including 


steam launches and sail and row boats on the lake— | 


are not merely talked of, but likely to be speedily 
consummated. 

The development of Warrendale Park will not, 
however, wait for the consummation of these attract- 
ive projects. The park will speedily be covered 
with a good class of handsome suburban residences. 
In order to keep out undesirable persons, secure good 


social conditions and realize the idea of a model sub- 


urban village, a condition will be attached to the 


sale of lots, requiring buildings, and at a cost not | 


~ less than $2,000. This will effectually keep out the 


shanty population that drifts to the outskirts of 


great cities, and assure purchasers of lots desirable | 


neighbors. 


The special advantages of Warrendale Park for 


homes for St. Paul business men may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

First — Nearness to the business part of the city. 
The rapid transit trains on the Northern Pacific and 


Real estate adjacent to the 
lake willone day command 
prices, which if quoted now, would seem fabulous. 
This will especially be the case with the side of the 
lake nearest the city, where the Warrendale Park 
tract is situated. 

Mr. Cary I. Warren, whose office is over the Third 
National Bank, corner Third and Robert stieets, St. 
Paul, has opened a register for parties desiring to 
put their names down for lots. He is now at work 
on the plats, and will have them ready in a few 
weeks, and those inscribed on the register will have 
an opportunity of selecting their lots in the order of 
their names. This plan was thought to be best on 
account of the active demand for lots im advance of 
the completion of the map by the landscape garden- 
ers. The fair rule of ‘‘first come first served ’’ wiil 
thus be observed. Early application should be made 
to secure the best lots. Our illustration shows the 
general situation of the park. 

A number of our best citizens have already deter- 
mined to erect elegant residences and homes at War- 
rendale Park, and are only waiting to select lots 
with a lake front, and the snow-to disappear, to com- 
mence building. Both Mr. Warren and Mr. Hager 
will build themselves handsome houses there this 
summer, and in a few months the beautiful park of 
Warrendale will contain more handsome and elegant 
residences than any other part of the city next to 


| Summit Avenue, and lots will be in greater demand 


than ever on the avenue. 


in value as the city steadily . 
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BEYOND THE MISSOURI. 
A Visit to the New Settlements in Western 
Dakota. 





FOURTH LETTER. 
Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
TAYLOR, STARK County, DAK., Nov., 1884. 
The Taylor settlement lies between Gladstone and 
Richardton, on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and is ninety miles west of the Missouri at 
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| springs of pure water and abundant coal prevail 


which I have described in letters from the other set- 
tlements in this region. 
comfortable hotel, two stores, a school house and a 
blacksmith shop; not much of a town as yet, but 
enough to supply the wants of the farmers. While 
praising the resources of the country, a Norwegian 
settler spoke of considerable forests of oak trees lying 
within two or three miles of the station. The story 


of a forestof hard wood existing in the midst of the 
great treeless plains of Dakota struck me as likely to 


At the station is a very | 


— _— en 


level of the plateau above. Evidently the secret of 
their growth was in the protection afforded by the 
ravines against the prairie fires. The snow accumu- 
lates in these funnel-like depressions and keeps the 
ground moist until summer; besides, there are nu- 
merous springs. The prevailing winds are from the 
south during the season when the grass is dry, and 
the fires sweeping across the level country are 
checked by the green herbage in the ravines before 
they can seize upon the trunks of the trees. I re- 
gard these little patches of timber as of great signifi- 























ST. PAUL.—PLANT OF THE MINNESOTA TERRA COTTA LUMBER COMPANY AT POST SIDING. 


Mandan. A broad belt of handsome prairie, nearly 
level and sloping to the south just enough for good 
drainage, was the first inducement for establishing 
a nucleus forthe town at this point, and the real 
estate firm of Carpenter & Carey, of Mandan, under- 
took the planting of a colony. Of course, the specu- 
lative motive was at the bottom of the movement, 


but the firm acted with liberality and 


prove one of those exaggerations of the* imagination 
often produced by the stimulating atmosphere of this 
region, but it was confirmed by other witnesses who 
came in to chat by the fire in the hotel bar room; so 
I resolved to see the wonder for myself. Next morn- 
ing I started north across the country on a narrow- 
gauge buckboard, with an accommodating guide. 








were content to look to the future for their 
profits, while laying out a good deal of 
cash in promoting immigration and 
starting the settlement. They succeed- 
ed in securing a good class of people to 
take up the lands within five or six 
miles of the station and begin farming. 
Some were experienced farmers; others 
were young men from stores and shops 
in New York City and the neighboring 
towns of New Jersey. These young, in- 
experienced settlers went to work with 
en'husiasm, and appear to be doing as 
well as many of their neighbors. They 
-say they have made a good exchange in 
giving up the pleasures of city life for 
the independence, the sturdy health and 
the prospects of a competency: in the 
near future Which they enjoy as land- 
holders. None who came with the in- 
tention of settling have gone back. The 
number of voters in the colony is seven- 
ty-three, and they are scattered over 
about a township and a half. 

I am told that the country is fine, with the excep- 
tion of a few narrow strips of rough land called 
**breaks,’’ all the way to the north fork of the Big 
Knife River, northward, a distance of forty miles, 
and southward to the Gannon Ball River, about the 
same distance. The same conditions of soil, climate, 











ST. PAUL.—RESIDENCE YF RUFUS JEFFERSON, ESQ., SUMMIT AVENUE. 


In less than an hour we came to a place where the 
prairie was broken by ravines running up to the 
plateau from a broad valley. In these ravines, which 
fronted to the north, were heavy growths of burr oak 
trees, with trunks from two to three feet thick. The 
timbered surface in each ravine was only four or five 


acres, and in no case did the trees mount up to the | 


| cance in connection with the future development ot 


this 1egion. They prove that hard wood timber can 
be grown wherever it is protected from the fires, and 
they will encourage the settlers to set out trees around 
their houses, and to cultivate the tree claims which 
many have taken under the timber-culture law, 
instead of converting them into pre-emptions. , 

We managed to get the horse and the 
buckboard up to the top of a high butte, 
and from the rock pulpit on its summit 
enjoyed a view over an enormous ex- 
panse of rolling country drained by the 
small tributaries of the Knife. The col- 
ors of the landscape were brown and 
black — black where the prairie fire had 
swept across it, brown where the dry 
grass was still standing. The alternate 
streaks and patches of the two colors, 
irregular in size and shape, produced a 
curious, mottled effect. In the near 
foreground a line of red scoria buttes 
added to the singularity of the scene. 
We could see that beyond the line of 
breaks, of which our butte and the red 
scoria capped ones formed a part, was a 
fine stretch of rolling prairie, reaching 
away to the northern horizon, and al- 
ready dotted on its nearer edge with the 
houses of settlers. 

On the return drive to the station I 
noticed a number of immense white 
rocks in the distance, looking like stately 
buildings. My guide said they were composed of 
lime, burned by nature and already to use in mor- 
tar. The lime would not stand exposure to rain, 
however, but was successfully used in laying inte- 
rior walls. If rough cast it would answer for the 
outer walls of buildings. 

From E. C. Harvey, the agent of the firm who 
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started the Taylor settlement, I ob- 
tain the following information of 
practical interest to intending immi- 
grants to this region. The heaviest 
yield of wheat this year in the settle- 
ment was 26 bushels to the aere; of 
oats, 90 bushels on small fields, the 
average being about 40. Farm la- 
borers get $25 a month and board. 
Day wages in plowing, harvesting 
and threshing are $2. Carpenteis 
get $2.50 per day. Lumber costs at 
retail $23 per thousand. Brick sell 
for $8 per thousand. Oats are worth 
32 cents per bushel for local use; 
butter, 30 cents per pound; beef by 
the quarter, 8 to 10 cents; deer and 
antelope, 5 cents; flour, $3 per hun- 
dred; hay, $7 per ton; oak wood, $4 
per cord; coal, delivered, $3 per ton. 
Railroad lands can be bought at 
from $2.60 to $4 per acre. Govern- 
ment lands can still be taken for 
homesteads within five miles of the 


village. A good team of work horses 
costs $250, and a wagon $80. Milch 
cows are worth $50 to $60. There 


is an emigrant house of four apartments near the 
railway station, which settlers can have the free use 
of while putting up their buildings. 


If any of my | 


1885. 
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ST. PAUL.— WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF ALLEN, MOON & CU. 
leading facts in the long controversy for the posses- | 
sion of the great basin of the Columbia River, in | 
which the British Government and its auxiliary, the | 

powerful Hudson Bay Company, were 
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readers wish further information with a view of join- 
ing the settlement, they should write to E.C. Harvey, 
Taylor, Stark County, Dakota. E. V. 8. 
SS 
NEW BOOKS. 





“* Oregon,’? by Wm. M. Barrows, is the first of the 
American Commonwealths series edited by Hor- 


& Co., Boston. The general plan for this series is to 
treat each state in a separate volume uniform of size, 
giving in a compact form its history and all essen- 
tial information as to its material resources and its 
people. The books are thus of interest to the gen- 
eral reader and of special value to the intending set- 








| ations which re- 
| moved the sava- 


tler who wants to know about climate, soil, produc- | 


tions, land tenure and social conditions. We wel- 
come the appearance of this series as a wholesome 
sign of a reawakening of state pride, so largely for- 


| the States of Ohio, 


gotten in the fusion of all feeling into nationalism | 


caused by the civil war; a pride not inconsistent 


with the broadest fidelity to the national idea; a | 


pride that cherishes local traditions and labors in 
friendly emulation to develop the highest civiliza- 
tion and the best results in the way of material pros- 
perity within the limits of the domain of each sepa- 
rate state. 
the struggle for the possession of Oregon. How few 
the states, Oregon has more history than many of the 
older ones; how’ few are informed about even the 


Mr. Barrows’ book is largely devoted to | 


ace E. Scudder, and published by Houghton, Mifflin | eon = 
| possession of the 
| land and to make 


| of their settle- 


arrayed against the few intensely | 
patriotic American settlers in the | 
valley of the Willamette, supported 
in a halting and lukewarm way by 
the distant Government at Wash- 
ington. That controversy, with all 
its romantic incidents, is the main 
theme of this little volume. [For | 
sale by St. Paul Book and Station- 
ery Co.] 





The second ot the American Com- 
monwealths series is ‘‘ Kentucky, a 
Pioneer Commonwealth,’ by N. S. 
Shaler. Kentucky was the first or- 
ganized community pushed westward 
over the Alleghany Mountain wall 
from the original thirteen states. It 
formed a great salient of civilization 
between the savagery north of the 

' Ohio and that south of the Cumber- 
land and the Tennessee. The first settlers found the 
ground unoccupied by Indians aud subject only to 
the passage of the 
war parties of the 
principal tribes on 
either hand, and 
thus they were 
able to strengthen 
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ges from the coun- Ti 
try now forming hil 
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Indiana and Illi- 
nois on one side, 
and those of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi on 
the other. All 
who take interest 
in the emigration 
movements DOW 


filling the new regions of the Northwest, will find 
people know, that although among the youngest of | 


much that is attractive in this story of the build- 
ing up of the first state peopled by the overflow | 
from the communities on the Atlantic Coast. Next 


| Country,” and “British Fertility.” 


| imaginative love of nature. 
| ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and for sale by the St. 
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to the account of the first settlement, 
weghave found the most absorbing 
chapters in Prof. Shaler’s book to be 
those on Kentucky’s part in the 
civil war which ‘clear up many 
prejudices and throw the light of 
truth on pages of history hitherto 
obscured by sectional feeling. After 
40,000 of her young men had joined 
the rebel armies, Kentucky having 
determined to remain faithful to the 
Union, filled her full quota in the 
federal service and stood like a bul- 
wark to protect the Northern States 
from invasion. How in her conserva- 
tive way, and in spite of her strong 
ties with the South, she took and 
held this position of loyalty is well 
told in Prof. Shaler’s pages. [For 
sale by St. Paul Book and Station- 
ery Co.] 


co 


In John Burrough’s dainty little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Fresh Fields,’’ the 
readers of the Atlantic and Century 
magazines will recognize as old 
friends delightful to meet again, 
many papers which originally appeared in these 
periodicals, such as “A Hunt for the Nightingale,” 
“* English and American Song Birds,’’ ‘‘In Carlyle’s 
Mr. Burroughs, 
after having long observed with a lover’s eye 
the ways of the little dwellers in our Amer- 
ican woods and fields, went to England to make 
acquaintance with the birds and flowers there, 
and the result appears in this volume. The peculiar 
charm of all his writings lies in a rare combination 
of the habit of close observation usually found only 
in minds devoted to science, witha poet’s ardent and 
[Published by Hough- 


Paul Book and Stationery Co. ] 





“In the Lena Delta—a narrative of the Search for 
Lieutenant Commander De Long and his Companions, 


| followed by an account of the Greely Relief Expedition 


and a proposed method of reaching the North Pole’’— 
by George W. Melville, Chief Engineer, U.S. N., is 
the title of a handsome octavo volume with maps and 
illustrations, just from the press of Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., Boston. 


and his return to the frozen Delta in search of De 
Long. The final chapters of this account were writ- 
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ST. PAUL.— DRY GOODS HOUSE OF MANNHEIMER BROS. 


ten when the undaunted officer was again at sea on 
his way to the Polar regions in quest of Lieut. Gree 
ly and his starving companions. In the entire vol- 


| ume there is not a dull page. [For sale by the St, 


Paul Book and Stationery Co. ] 


The tragic story of the fate of 


| the Jeannette is briefly told. Then follows a vivid 
| account of the escape of Melville and his boat party, 
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ST. PAUL BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


Facts of Interest to Farmers and Inve8tors. 





From an article contributed to ‘‘ Bradstreet’s,’’ by 
D. S. B. Johnston, of this city, who has been thirty 
years a resident of the Northwest, we take the fol- 
lowing St. Paul price list of 
the best grade of wheat dur- 
ing the past twenty-seven 
years; the time of observation 
being the twenty-seventh of 
December of each year: 






Year. Per bu. 
1858.... 80 
1859.... 60 
1860... 50 
1861.... 0 
1862 68 
ee 90 
1864 115 
1865 90 
Peis cccccscceccacccsssecses iesons 1 60 
Te consucnssinnscenecutindaensideonsscnnncses BE 
BED cccccccccescececnccecsss siusdiemateetans 95 
7h 

84 

1 10 

&5 

95 

82 

95 

115 

1m 

78 

118 

RR 

1 23 

93 

1 00 

1884........ 76 





Wheat averaged in price, 
during the past nineteen years, 
a fraction over a dollar a 
bushel. The average product 
came within a fraction of fif- 
teen bushels an acre. As the 
best authorities agree that 
wheat can be raised at forty 
cents a bushel, there must be 
considerable profit over trans- 
portation in the careful, systematic culture of this 
cereal. 

Millions of bushels of oats, barley, corn, potatoes 
and flax seed are also raised here. One hundred and 
sixty-one varieties of grasses, suitable for forage, 
grow here and a sample of each is now on exhibition 
at the World’s Exposition in New Orleans. Twenty- 
eight million pounds of butter were made in the 
creameries of this State during the year ending Nov. 
1, 1884, an increase of nearly 800,000 pounds over 
1883. At the World’s Exposition Minnesota has re- 
ceived more premiums for butter than any other 
state inthe Union. That this business 
will be largely extended and alternated 
with wheat culture and continue to be 
one of the main resources of the North- 
west, is one of the surest promises of the 
future. 

The whole of Northern Minnesota is 
heavily timbered and Northwestern and 
Western Dakota are thickly underlaid 
with coal of good quality, that can be 
easily mined and cheaply transported. 
There is no question, therefore, about 
either the timber or tuel supply of the 
Northwest. 

The present border of government 
lands in the West is rapidly narrowing. 
Already emigrants trom Europe and the 
East are compelled to buy largely from 
second and third hands, because they 
can no longer tind government lands 
furtheron. Add to this the fact that 
500,000 people have settled west of 
Minnesota within the past eight years 
and that the prices of farm lands 
in this State have not materially in- 
creased during that time and it will be 
seen that they must rapidly rise in value 
in the near future. Shrewd men who 
realize this condition of things are quiet- 
ly picking up land here and there in 
this State and holding it for the rise 
which is sure to come very soon. 

But it is not best for the Northwest 
that speculators should buy this land. . 
‘Lhis country needs more good farmers and those who 
are the most largely interested in its prosperity should 
see that the way is opeved to that class. We notice 
that D. S. B. Johnston & Son, of this city, are now 
moving strongly along a portion of this line that has 
specially developed in their heavy farm loan business. 

Among the furmers who try to borrow money, they 
have found many who own first-class lands but are 
of the thriftiess class. They are ‘‘ne’er do wells’’ 
who will not succeed or prosper anywhere. Their 
lands can be bought for much less than their real 
value, simply because they never have been and 
never can be good farmers. 


The farm loan business of this firm has now become 
so securely established that it widens of itself about 
as fast as they can keep up with it, and yet they are 
anxious to turn this class of business which so con- 
stantly comes to them to good account, because they 
see in it not only a fair measure of profit for them- 
selves, but in the sections where they loan they would 
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prefer to have poor farmers replaced by good ones so 
as to enhance the security of their investments in 
such localities. It is also much better for them that 
good farmers should have these lands than speculators. 
They do not intend to deal in lands as is commonly 
done in a real estate business. They have no time or 
inclination for that, but having brought abont 5,000 
borrowers and 700 lenders together during the past 
10 years with mutual profit to each, they do not see 
why they cannot open the way for skilled farmers 
who are now working high priced farms at low profit 
to take these fertile lands from unskilled hands and 
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benefit all concerned. Four to eight dollars an acre, 
net, is what these lands can now be bought for, and be- 
ing two hundred and fifty miles east of the frontier line 
where emigration is now going, surrounded by 
schools, churches and good society and near rail- 
roads, they present advantages that the experienced 
farmer will not be slow to appreciate. 

For full particulars of either lands or loans appli- 
cation may be made to D. 8S. B. Johnston & Son, 
Union Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE Sherman building, a new five-story brick 
block, is the subject of one of our engravings this issue. 
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The St, Paul Dispatch. 


This oldest of Minnesota’s evening papers has re- 
cently been purchased by a gentleman of capital and 
large newspaper experience, who has laid his plans 
to improve it greatly in every way. New quarters 
have been leased for it in the Union block, and are 
being fitted up with a view to convenience and a per- 
fection of detail rarely equaled 
in a newspaper establishment. 
A fast press and new type 
have been ordered, and the 
Dispatch expects to issue from 
its new office about the tenth 
of March. 

When all the plans of the 
new proprietor, Mr. Geo. K. 
Shaw, are perfected, the pub- 
lic may expect to see in the 
Dispatch the handsomest and 
best afternoon paper in the 
Northwest. 


The Merchants Hotel. 


The Merchants Hotel, Col. 
A. Allen, proprietor, is alto- 
gether the most famous and 
popular hotel in the North- 
west. The representation ot 
the building given shows the 
exterior to advantage, but 
does not tell the story of the 
interior comforts and elegan- 
cies, for which the Merchants 
is socelebrated. Col. Allen is 
the ideal entertainer, and 
probably enjoys a more ex- 
tended acquaintance than any 
other hotel proprietor in the 
country. By the way, Col. 
Allen is not only the foremost 
hotel man of St. Paul, but is 
also a leader in general mu- 
nicipal affairs, active in pro- 
moting all local interests, 
prominent in home politics, and—many say — 
the coming mayor. 


Lake Como and Vicinity. 


Lake Como is a beautiful lakelet, forest embowered, 
in the northwestern portion of the city. Many years 
ago St. Paul acquired title to a large tract of land 
bordering on the lake, for park purposes, and I sup- 
pose some day that it will win renown among the 
most attractive public parks in the country. It is 
but recently that the attention of investors in St. 
Paul realty has been particularly directed to the 
vicinity of Lake Como, and now there 
is a hot rush for property in that local- 
ity. The natural beauties of the place 
should long ago have attracted special - 
consideration, for it is almost self-evi- 
dent that Lake Como must in time be- 
come the most attractive residence lo- 
cality within the corporate limits of St. 
Paul. Howevever, it remained for the 
Northern Pacific Company to arouse 
interest in that vicinity by purchasing 
more than two hundred acres of land, 
not far from the lake, whereon it is pro- 
posed to erect great car shops, and there- 
by concentrate a considerable popula- 
tion within a short time in that vicinity. 
Quite naturally other enterprises began 
to consider the advantages of the local- 
ity, until now it is certain that several 
million dollars will go into improvements 
at and about Lake Como the present 
season. A company of capitalists has 
organized for the purpose of building a 
grand hotel at the lake, with the usual 
summer resort accom paniments of drives, 
walks, boats, bath houses,ete. A gentle- 
man’s driving park will also be located 
near by. Hamline University is near at 
hand and will afford the best educa- 
tional facilities for residents at Como. 
So far as quick and easy access is con- 
cerned, hourly trains on the Manitoba 
road now afford fair accommodations, 
but they will be greatly enhanced 
by a proposed elevated railway, and by the 
Northern Pacific, Wisconsin Central, and other lines 
of road that are yet to be built. Among St. Paul 
business men who have long appreciated Lake Como 
and its surroundings is Mr. E. 8S. Norton, the real 
estate dealer. More than three years ago he began 
to secure property in this locality,— both by purchase 
and by securing agency for selling,—and has thus . 
been able to control the very best realty in this de- 
lightful region. Now that it is considered the most 
promising place for investments, Mr. Norton has the 
advantage of being able to offer the very choicest 
property to hiscustomers. He still eontrolsa number 
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of unequaled opportunities for investmerttin the Lake 
Como district, which will repay the immediate investi- 
gation of those whoare thinking ofinvesting in St. Paul 
property. He has some choice tracts, which are to 
be had, although platted, at prices for which acre 
property has been selling at during the winter. In- 
quiry at the banksor business houses will show that Mr. 
Nortonis one of St. Paul’s most reliable realty dealers 
and he, has an enviable reputation for careful and 
systematic efforts on behalf of all customers. His 
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in St. Paul. The furnaces are of the best and the 
highest price in use. The ceilings are extra high. 
The floors are all double. The kitchen floors are of 
polished oak; bath room floors, Georgia pine, with 
black walnut trimmings. The cellars are nine feet 
high, and as light as any room in the house, with 
solid cement bottom. The laundry is underneath the 
kitchen, and has stationary tubs and closet. The 
cellar, between the furnace room and laundry, is 
doubly lathed and plastered on both sides, in order 
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rich surroundings of an elegant home. For conven- 
ience inside and solid beauty outside, this block of 
buildings reflects great credit upon Mr. George Wirth, 
the architect. He seems to maintain the lead here 
in his profession. The mechanical completeness and 
general finish of the building and the clean finish of 
details are due to the thoroughness of that well-known 
and reliable builder, Christ Schmidt. His reputa- 
tion has long been established in St. Paulas an honest 
man, and that is everything ina contractor — besides 
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place of business is in the Natio.al German Ameri- 
can Bank building, corner Fourth and Robert. 


Guaranteed Mortgages. 

M. E. Graves, Mannheimer bleck, St. Paul, offers 
for safe investment guaranteed mortgages on im- 
proved city property and agricultural lands, in sums 
from five hundred dollars upwards, running from 
three to five years. Semi-annual interest, payable at 
First National Bank, St. Paul, with exchange on 
New York. These securities 
are as good as gold, and will 
bear the closest investigation. 
Northern Pacific preferred 
stock exchanged at par for 
railroad lands in Dakota. 
These lands are exceedingly 
cheap at the present prices of 
stock and will double in value 
in a few years. 





Lytle’s Terrace. 

This block of buildings, on 
Tenth Street, opposite the 
capitol, is one of the most 
beautiful of the kind in St. 
Paul. The building was de- 
signed and built with the 
view to give the better class 
of tenants all the modern im- 
provements of a home that 
would cost at least $15,000. 
In the first place, the most 
important feature in a home 
is health; and without good 
sewerage health is impossible. 
The sewerage is, without 
doubt, the best in St. Paul, 
a complete service having been 
built from Minnesota Street 
on Tenth, and runs under the 
entire block, five feet high and brick-arched its 
entire length. Conductors from each house con- 
nect with the sewer, so that every rain will 
wash the sewer as clean as a pantry floor. The 
plumbing is of the very best. All we have to do to 
emphasize this, is to say it was done by Dwyer Broth- 


ers, and they stand at the head of the profession in | 


this part of the country. They have never been 


known to do a poor job since they were in business . 


to keep an even temperature for vegetables. The 
cellar is complete with shelves, bins, etc. The coal 
bin in each house will hold twenty tons of coal, and 


-has a cast-iron chute built in the wall, with iron cover | 


on the outside — no throwing coal through windows. 
The mantels throughout all the houses are wooden — 
cherry, oak and mahogony — with beveled glass mir- 


rors reaching nearly to the ceiling in the parlors, and | 


side board and glass over the mantels in the dining 


rooms. Thefront‘rooms upstairs have cherry mantels | 


being a skilled mechanic, Within the past few years 
he has erected a number of ourmost prominent build- 
ings, among them the National German American 
Bank, which cost over $300,000; Mr. Lindeke’s private 
residence and a great number of other important 
blocks and buildings, and always giving the greatest 


| satisfaction to the owners. The Lytle block will be 


finished and ready for occupancy on the first of May. 
No leases given for less than threeyears. If you wish 
to secure one of these beautiful houses, inquire of J. 

C. Richardson, 403 Jackson 











=2 Street. 





Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

We give place in this issue 
to a very handsome engraving 
of the building occupied by 
the widely known wholesale 
drug firm of Noyes Bros. & 
Cutler. The rapid growth ot 
the trade of this firm has been 
phenomenal. It is only in- 
dicative, however, of the great 
strides toward the front the 
wholesale trade of St. Paul in 
general has made ir the past 
few years. Chicago is becom- 
ing less amd less a factor in 
supplying the trade of the 
Northwest, and as surely as 
St. Paul merchants keep alive 
to the great natural advan- 
tages of their position, and 
continue to exercise that en- 
terprise and energy in com- 





mercial affairs which has 
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with book cases. The tilings are veryfine. The tile 
facings for the dining rooms were selected with artistic 
taste, being ornamented with squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
The parlor tilings and tile facings to the mantels are 
as expensive as the finest residences on St. Anthony 
Hill. All the houses will be supplied with speaking 


tubes and electric bells. Mr. Lytle expects to rent | 


these houses to parties who don’t wish to take boarders 


or roomers, but who want all the conveniences and | 


characterized them in the past, 
she will fade entirely from 
this field as a competitor. 
The sales of Noyes Bros. & 
Cutler in 1869 were only 
$125,000. They now reach nearly $2,000,000. 
Their trade reaches as far west as the Pacific Coast 
and British Columbia. They import many goods 
direct from foreign countries, and are exporters 
of ginseng and senega. They have planned to erect 
on their property on Fourth Street opposite the 
park, a new building, which they intend shall be 
the finest drug house in the United States, 
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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE, 





An Old Firm Under a New Title—W. J. Dyer & Brother 
Succeed in the Business of Dyer & Howard. 
From Pioneer Press, March 4, 1885. 

The important change in one of the prominent 
business firms of St. Pauland Minneapolis, announced 
in the columns of the Pioneer Press this morning, re- 
calls to public attention the phe- 
nomenal success which has accom- 


carry out the higher ideas of architecture as promul- 
gated by him. In the construction of private resi- 
dences he has been unremitting in his endeavors, and 
successful, also, in introducing his ideas. 

The character of his work may readily be deter- 
mined by a glance at some of the recently built and 
elegant private residences in this city. We refer the 
reader to the Rufus Jefferson mansion on Summ ‘t 
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tion is not confined to St. Paul; on the contrary, he 
has been called on to beautify many sections of the 
Northwest. He built the First National Bank at 
Anoka, the Hotel St. Louis at Duluth, the G. A. 
Barnes’ residence at Fargo, Dak., the Central block, 
High School, First National Bank, Dakota block and 
Bismarck National Bank, at Bismarck, Dak.; also 
the Bell & Eyster Bank building, Turner Hall, Miles’ 

building, Duluth Opera House, Fur- 

gerson block and Metropolitan block, 





panied the growth of the house of === 
Dyer & Howard during the period 
of fifteen years past, which cover 
the active portion of its history. 
The business of supplying musical 
instruments and publications can no 
longer be classed as dealing in lux- 
uries, but is a vast industry employ- 
ing thousands of men and millions 
of capital. These articles of mer- 
chandise have come to be necessities 
in every intelligent community, and 
it is a pleasant commentary on the 
character of the people of the North- 
west that a business of the magni- 
tude of Dyer & Howard’s, confined 
strictly to music and musical instru- 
ments, has been built up in our 
midst. 

The firm began business in St. Pau 
in 1872, and their career is a forcible 
illustration of what may be done by 
young men possessing energy, a good 
name and upright character. The 
change announced to-day is occa- 
sioned by the retirement of Mr. W. 
H. Howard, who desires to be re- 
lieved from the confinement and ex- 
acting duties of the office, and the 
new firm under the name and style ot 
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W. J. DYER & BROTHER, 


will continue the business. They suc- 
ceed to all the valuable agencies held by the tormer 
lirm, chief among which is that of the celebrated Stein- 
way & Sons’ pianos, recuguized throughout the world 
us the standard of perfection. ‘The new firm are just re- 
ceiving the largest and finest stock of these splendid 
instruments ever seen in the Northwest, consisting 
of square, upright and grand pianos in great variety, 
personally selected by Mr. W. J. Dyer in 
New York, some of them being on special 
orders for purchasers. It will be a pleasure 
to every music lover to examine these ele- 
gant instruments. Equally prominent in 
their class are the Mason & Hamlin organs, 
superior in tone, finish and durability to 
any others. It is well known that the 
agencies for Steinway & Sons’ pianos and 
Mason & Hamlin’s organs are only to be 
found in the hands of the leading dealers 
of the country. Among other reliable in- 
struments which Messrs. Dyer & Bro. will 
continue to sell are the popular and well 
known Ernest Gabler & Bro. and Behr 
Bros’. pianos and Shoeninger organs — 
names which have been familiar for years 
past to the musical public. No doubt it 
is largely owing to the settled policy of the 
firm to sell only the most reliable instru- 
ments, which invariably prove satisfactory, 
that their success is due. 

A most important branch of the firm has 
been, and will continue to be, the importa- 
tion of brass band and other musical in- 
struments from European manufacturers, 
which are sold at wholesale to the trade. 
This department will remain, as hereto- 
fore, in the special charge of Mr. D. M. 
Dyer. Music teachers and others will con- 
tinue to find the same prompt attention to 
their orders from the sheet music depart- 
ment, and in all respects Messrs. W. J. 
Dyer & Bro. will carry forward the business 
with even larger facilities than before for 
holding the leading position they have at- 
tained. 

ee — 
Architecture in St. Paul. 


From a glance at the older buildings ot 
this city one can readily see that not much 
attention was paid to the architectural 
beauty in their construction. Of late years, 
however, more regard has been paid to 
the ornamentation of both business and 
dwelling houses. This is mainly due 
to the influence of such masterly architects 
as George Wirth and other leaders of the St. 
Paul confraternity. Many of the predominant 
and new features in the plans of construction of the 
modern home and the architectural granduer, con- 
venience and solidity of our new business blocks are 
in a great measure due to his persistent work among 
all class of builders to induce them to accept and 
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at Duluth, and many other hand- 
some structures in all parts of the 
Northwest. He always aims to be 
the protector, adviser and friend of 
the owner and guards his interest 
zealously throughout every detail in 
the construction of a building. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


It is generally known and con- 
ceded that Fairbanks’ scales are the 
recognized standard throughout the 
civilized world, having been adopted 
by the United States and many for- 
eign Governments, and are being 
almost exclusively used by railroads, 
grain elevators, stock yards, and 
other large interests, so that the 
larger part of the traffic of the world 
passes over the Fairbanks scales, 
and has its value determined by 
them, and thus they are the accepted 
standard between buyers and sellers 
the world over. 

The branch house here — Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.— was established 
July 1, 1878, at 46 East Third Street, 
and is one of eighteen branch houses, 
all under the general management of 
E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., the manu- 








Avenue, of which Mr. Wirth was the architect. It is 
considered by many the handsomest, and, as to san- 
itation, the best built private residence in St. Paul. 
It is only in keeping, however, with all of his work, 
as a glance at the M. B. Presley residence, also U. 
L. Lamprey’s, E. N. Saunders’, James Gamble’s, M. 
Auerbach’s, Thomas Cochran’s, General McLaren’s, 
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and Lytle’s terrace. Notable among the many mag- 
nificent business ,blocks which were built by him 
during recent years, we wish specially to mention 
the; National, German American Bank, one of the 
finest structures in the city. The Quartermaster’s 
building, Presley block, Greeve building and Drake 
block are all model buildings, and their every detail 
show the master hand of Mr. Wirth. 
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facturers of the Fairbanks scales. 
The business of this house rapidly in- 
creased till they were obliged to seek 
larger quarters, and in March, 1883, moved to ther 
present large and commodious quarters at 371 and 
373 Sibley Street,—an engraving of which we give in 
this number,— where they have every facility for 
handling what has grown to be a large business, and 
the house of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. now ranks 
as one of the first business houses in the city. To 
give an idea how it has grown and how a 
house of this character helps to build up 
the city, we will state these facts: In 1878 
they started in here with six employes; 
now they have in constant employ twenty- 
five men, and have brought nine families, 
through the employment of their heads, 
to reside here permanently. As to the 
Fairbanks scales, they are victorious every- 
where. They received the highest award- 
at the World’s Fair in London in 1851; New 
York, 1853; Paris, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
Santiago, 1875; Philadelphia, 1876; Sid- 
ney, 1878; Paris, 1878. 

The house here, besides a complete list 
of Fairbanks’ scales, of which there are 
over five hundred varieties, handle the 
famous Eclipse wind mills, and carry nine- 
teen different sizes; the Smith-Vaile im- 
proved steam pumps and boilers, — two 
hundred patterns and styles,—town and 
village water works, furnishing fire pro- 
tection and water supply; railroad water 
stations, with wind or steam power, all 
erected complete or material and plans fur- 
nished. They are also sole agents for the 
Westinghouse automatic engines and boil- 
ers, and many other articles of great impor- 
tance which want of space forbids us to 
name. The quality of their goods is exclu- 
sively first-class in all departments, and we 
can say right here that no other house in 
the United States stands higher in integ- 
rity and square dealing than the firm of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of this city, and 
all information or catalogues furnished by 
them can be implicitly relied upon. 





The St. Paul National Bank. 
= The St. Paul National Bank is thoroughly 
a home institution, all of its officers and 
directors being prominent in general busi- 
ness circles of this city. Its capital of 
$500,000 is no greater guarantee of so- 
lidity than is the individual name of 
any one of its directors. The St. Paul 


National jhas acquired a reputation for judiciou s 


His reputa- . 


and conservative management second to none 
of the banking institutions of the Northwest. 
A young business man said:to me the other 
day, ‘‘It is the only bank I ever ‘deposited in 
where enough interest was_taken in me to secure 
voluntary advice in relation to business matters, and 
I can say that both President Berkey and Cashier 








Anderson take unusual pains to give their young 
business men customers advice if they see that there 
isa chance to do them a good turn thereby.’’ The 
bank is already one of the most popular in the city, 
and has developed a remarkably large business for 
the time it has been established. It is located at the 
convenient corner of Jackson and Fifthstreets. The 
officersare: President, Peter Berkey; vice president, 
C. W. Griggs; cashier, F. W. Anderson; assistant 
cashier, A. C. Anderson. Di- 
rectors: Peter Berkey, C. W. 
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style and character of his restaurant. All that St. 
Paul people, or those who have been in the habit of 
visiting the city, care to know is where Magee’s new 
restaurant is located. His present place is newly 
fitted up and the table service is the best that could 
be procured. It is, in fact, ‘‘ Magee’s.’’ 





ONE of ourillustrations this month is of that hand- 
some business block corner of Third and Sibley streets, 


1885. 
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ors are all residents of the city —among the first busi- 
ness men of the town. The officers— H. P. Upham, 
president, C. D. Gilfillan, vice-president, and E. H. 
Bailey, cashier—are individually noted for their sa- 
gacity as financiers. St. Paul citizens generally feel 


' a worthy pride in the reputation of the First Na- 


tional. 





Com. F. W. DAVIDSON is the owner of a number 
of the finest business blocks 
in the city. He is also the 








Griggs, Gen. John T. Averill, [>= === = 


George Mitsch, Lucien War- 
ner, I. E. Atherton, W. F. 
Davidson, Philip Reilly, C. 
W. Hackett, Herman Greve, 
John A. Berkey, 8S. 8. Eaton, 
Bernard Michel, and F. W. 
Anderson. 








ONE of our engravings in 
this number shows that im- 
posing business block occu- 
pied by the popular firm of 
Merell & Ryan, wholesale 
druggists. It is one of the 
finest business blocks in the 
city. The firm is noted for 
its enterprise and enjoys a rap- 
idly increasing trade, which 
extends to all parts of the 
Northwestern states and ter- 
ritories. 


ON this page will be found 
a handsome engraving of the a 
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block occupied by that reli- 
able and well-known whole- 
sale hardware firm, Farwell, 
Ozmun & Jackson. They 
carry one of the largest stocks 
in St. Paul. 


A GOOD many years ago Ma- 
gee established a restaurant in 
St. Paul. By degrees the favor- 











able reputation of the place extended until all North- | occupied by the well-known firm of wholesale grocers, 


western people knew that Magee was the prince of en- | 
tertainersin his line. Two years ago he established in | 


the Drake block the most complete restaurant in the 
West, —none in Chicago surpassed it, — but fire soon 
after destroyed the place, and Mr. Magee spent the 
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following season in the Yellowstone Park. Return- 
ing to St. Paul last fall, he began fitting up his 


present place on Jackson Street, a few doors north of | 


the First National Bank, and is now in charge again 
of the cosiest and most delightful place imaginable 
in which to secure the gastronomic delicacies of the 


| cially, in St. Paul. 


| and with the coming in of the new year 


of the Northwest. 


| Presley & Co. 


Allen, Moon & Co. Mr. John H. Allen is one of the 
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pioneer merchants of St. Paul, having been in busi- | 


ness here nearly a quarter of acentury. The present 
firm, however, was organized in 1881, soon after 
which D. H. Moon was admitted to partnership, and 


_ then in 1882 J. H. Howell became a member of the 


firm. Since this organization and the advent into 
the firm of Mr. Moon, they have taken pre- 
cedence in energetic, active business 
‘‘push.’’ The firm rank as among the 
strongest, both financially and commer- 
Their trade extends to 
every section of the Northwest. They em- 
ploy ten traveling salesmen, and their 
annual sales exceed $2,000,000. 

In addition to staple and fancy groceries, 
they give great attention to their own brand 
of tobacco and cigars, their famous ‘‘ Moon- 
light’’ cigar being widely known. 

The firm, notwithstanding the general 
dullness, had a prosperous year in 1884, 


start out vigorous and determined to still 
further extend their trade in every section 





WE give place in this number, to the 
Presley block, No. 102 East Third Street. 
It is occupied by the old pioneer firm of B. 
The firm was established in 
1849, by the late Bartlett Presley, who 
was succeeded by his surviving partners, J. 
S. Robertson and Adam Beyer, who retain 
the old firm name. Mr. Robertson was a 
Baltimore fruit man up to 1860, when he 
came West to take an interest in this firm. 
Adam Beyer was in the firm for fourteen 
years as an employe, to 1882, when he be- 
came a partner. The firm are wholesale 
dealers in fancy green fruits from all parts 
of the world, as well as domestic and Cal- 
ifornia, and make this ‘their exclusive bus- 
iness. The building is the largest venti- 
lated warehouse and céllar in the West, 
built exclusively for the business. Consign- 
ments of fruit to them receive careful at- 
tention. 





THE First National Bank building, 
at the northwest corner of Jackson and 
Fourth streets, is one of the most complete 
bank structures in the Northwest. Its founda- 
tions are broad and deep, like the known char- 
acter of the institution. The capital of the First 


—— aes owner of the Grand Opera 
; House, an engraving of the 
exterior and interior of which, 
and also the Union block is 
shown in this number. The 
opera house is one of the most 
elegant and best arranged in 
the west and is admirably 
managed by L. N. Scott, whose 
untiring efforts to give the 
people of this section first- 
class entertainments are appre- 
ciated by everybody. He is 
in high favor with all theatre 
goers, all of whom have the 
most implicit confidence in 
his ability and experience in 
the selection of attractions. 
There is no more popular man- 
ager with the public in the 
West. 





Merriam Park. 


But few people are aware 
that the bill just signed’ by 
Gov. Hubbard, extending the 
city limits, bringing Merriam 
Park into St. Paul, contains 
@ provision prohibiting the 
city council forever from issu- 
ing license for any saloon 
within a district of about fou~ 
and a half square miles, of 
which Merriam Park is the 
centre, and the bill with that provision is now 
a statutory law of Minnesota, so that whatever be- 
comes of the high license bill, here, at least, in one 
spot of our State, practical prohibition exists by leg- 
islative enactment, and that, too, ina most important 
spot — exactly midway between the two depots of the 





| twocities. When this fact becomes generally known, 





National is $1,000,000, with a surplus way up in the | 


hundreds of thousands. It is one of the financial 


| 


institutions upon which the just fame of St. Paul | 
season. Magee needs no recommendation as to the ' rests as a monetary centre, The officers and direct- _ 


there is no doubt whatever but that the property in 





that section will be’in great demand for houses by 
people who wish to bring up their families away 


from the contaminating influence of saloons. We 
look for a rapid rise in values of property at Merriam 
Park as a result, especially as lots there at present 
are only about one-fifth the price of outlying lots 
on St. Anthony Hill, though it is reached on the 
Milwaukee Short Line in twelve minutes, or about 





20 


one-fourth the time required to reach St: Anthony 
Hill by street car, and at a fare of only seven and 
one-half cents to either city. In addition to these 
great advantages is the exemption from taxes on city 
debt, which is also allowed this property in the same 
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any description. In St. Paul he refers to such men 
as Peter Berkey, president St. Paul National Bank, 
F. W. Anderson, casbier of the same bank, and Gen. 
J. B. Sanborn, president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
while in the East he refers to Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, 








by the best class of ladies and gentlemen of St. Paul. 
The restaurant enjoys the reputation of serving the 
best dishes for the money in the city. To give an 
idea of its popular prices we will quote a few from 
its bill of fare. Soup, five cents,to fifteen ‘cents: 
coffee, five cents; tea, five cents; pies, puddings, cakes; 



















































































bill. Numerous sales were made the past week in , of Boston, Mass., D. B. Wesson, of the well-known : 
that section, and already a strong movement in that | firmof Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., Chicopee _ete., five cents; steaks, chops, sausages, with bread, 
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direction has set in. Persons wishing to buy in this 
beautiful suburb can obtain full particulars from 
Mr. J. P Moore, at the Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul. Particular inducements are offered to 
people who will build this season. 





The Second National Bank. 

The Second National Bank of St. 
Paul is the present outcome of the 
only financial institution in the 
Northwest which did not succumb 
to the wildcat experiences of the 
panic of 1857. Hon. E. S. Edgerton, 
then, as now, president of the insti- 
tution, through personal sacrifices 
which few men would have made, 
saved the honor of his hank and his 
individual name. The result has 
well repaid Mr. Edgerton’s personal 
integrity, for to-day the Second Na- 
tional is a synonym for safety and 
reliability. Its methods are extreme- 
ly conservative. The affairs of the 
institution are directly in the hands 
of A. S. Cowley, vice president, and 
D. A. Monfort, cashier; Mr. Edger- 
ton being a non-resident at the pres- 
ent time. It is one of the most profit- 
able banks in St. Paul. It is located 
in the fine building at the northeast 
corner of Third and Wabasha streets 
—one of the few fine structures 
erected previous to 1880. 





William G. White, Attorney and Loan 
Agent. 

We are glad to say a good word for 
this gentleman. Although compar- 
atively a recent comer, he has gained 
a good reputation as an attorney, and 
has the backing and assistance of 
some of the best business men in 
the city. In connection with his law business 
Mr. White is engaged in loaning money for Eastern in- 
vestors, and from what we ican learn we believe that 
he is doing a very careful and conservative business. 
He makes aspecialty of loans on impr: red city property, 
doing nothing with farm loans or outs.d matters ot 
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National Bank, Springfield, Mass., and First National 
Bank of Chicopee, Mass. Capitalists in the East who 
think of loaning money in this vicinity, will find it 
to their advantage to correspond with Mr. White, 
and will find him a safe and reliable person with 
whom to deal. 
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Forney’s Temperance House. 
This is one of the best conducted restaurants in 


St. Paul. It is run on the European plan, and the 
manner and quality of the service is always first- 
class. It is located at 108 East Third Street, two and 


a half squares from the Union Depot and is patronized | 
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butter and potatoes, twenty cents to thirty-five cents; 
roast meats with bread and potatoes, fifteen cents. 
It also serves oysters in every style. It also has 
fifty comfortable, nicely furnished rooms at fifty 
cents a night. It is a temperance house, and every- 
thing is kept clean, neat and orderly. 





St. Paul Grand Opera House. 
Manager Scott announces the fol- 
lowing attractions: 
RistTorI, March 12, 13 and 14. 
WAGEs OF SIN, March 16, week. 
Hoop oF GOLD, March 23, 24 
and 25. 
BARRY & Fay, March 26, 27 
sto and 28. 
<a JoE EMMET, March 30, 31 and 
April 1. 








St. Anthony Park. 

This tract, embracing four hun- 
dred and fifteen acres, joins the Min- 
. nesota Transfer on the north and 
oI west. A station by this name has 
23 been located at the point where the 
transfer (or old Manitoba track) leaves 
the Manitoba Short Line, and a fine 
depot is now under contract to be com- 
pleted by May ist. The natural 
beauties of the park will be pre- 
served by the survey now being made 
by E. S. Sewell, of St. Paul; the 
roads winding among the valleys, 
and the ridges and upland all well 
wooded, affording many picturesque 
and sightly situations for homes. 
Rocky Lake, because of its shal- 
low depth, will be drained, and 
known hereafter as Langford Park. 
This property will be put on 
the market by April Ist, and 
arrangements are already made for numerous 
dwellings. St. Anthony Park will have all the 
advantages which Merriam Park enjoys, as to rapid 
and cheap transit to either city. For further infor- 
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| mation address Charles H. Pratt, Nicollet Avenue, 


Minneapolis. 
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MAYOR C. D. O’BRIEN. 





Hon. C. D. O’Brien is an Irishman by birth, a 
lawyer by profession, is thirty-six years old, and 
is the mayor of St. Paul. If I had my way about it 
he would continue to be said mayor to the end of the 
chapter, so to speak. Why? Not be- 
cause he desires to, for he is anxiously 
awaiting the relief from personal re- 
ponsibility which the expiration of 
his term of office will bring. But be- 
cause he has accomplished that which 
I have seen scores of mayors, in var- 
ious cities, attempt, and as often fail 
in—the absolute wiping out of! gam- 
bling and gamblers. With the gam- 
blers have gone the burglars and the 
toughs generally, and! just now_St. 
Paul is a safe, decent town to live 
in. A peculiar thing about Mayor 
O’Brien’s administration has been his 
determination to enforce municipal 
laws and ordinances. This decidedly 
unique procedure has made him many 
enemies — the gamblers hate him, the 
thieves fear him and, I regret to say, 
many business men think him impol- 
itic. However, his record will stand 
a credit to himself and the city for 
the years to come. 

Mr. O’Brien’s personal appearance 
is pleasing. He has fine presence, is 
a clear-faced blonde, and is ‘‘ well 
spoken,” after the manner of his 
race. He has the energy of robust 
youth in the incomparable atmosphere 
of Minnesota. Mr. O’Brien came to 
St. Paul in 1866, and became a stu- 
dent in the law office of Gorman & 
Davis. Soon after his admission to 
the bar he became Assistant United 
States District Attorney, and then en- 
tered into partnership with Gov. 
Davis under the style of Davis & O’Brien. His 
personal popularity made him available as a can- 
didate and he was twice chosen county attorney. 
He has been successful both as a lawyer and a poli- 
tician, and is young enough to warrant the faith of 
his friends that large possibilities are within his reach 
in the future. 


| country—and has, therefore, been of inestimable 

benefit to St. Paul in the course of its development. 
Mr. Noyes is not only an earnest worker in behalf 
of St. Paul’s commercial growth, but is recognized 
as one of the very foremost in all efforts tending to 
He is, indeed, a practi- 


moral and educational ends. 
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cal reformer; and, tireless in his labors, he accom- 
plishes much that less energetic men might abandon 
without hope. I have often marveled how Mr. 
Noyes, after giving so much time to the great cares 
of his ,business concern, could stand up under the 
pressure of duties imposed by his connection with 


of the National Drug Association, and was one of its 
originators; is a church officer and a constant laborer 
in Sunday-schools as well as carrying a good share of 
the load always imposed upon an active Young Men’s 
Christian Association; is a trustee of Carleton College 
and one of the vice presidents of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, and, in fact, seems 
to have a large working interest in 
nearly everything which has for its 
object the general advancement of St. 
Paul and its community. To his en- 
deavor we owe the State law for pro- 
tection to children, and for several 
years he has been at work to perfect 
and secure the passage of a national 
bankruptcy act. Mr. Noyes was born 
at Lyma, Conn., in November, 1836. 
He was educated in New England 
schools, and in 1854 went to New 
York, where he entered the drug 
house of Schieffelien Bros. & Co. 
When Sumpter was fired on and the 
war began, Mr. Noyes, with charac- 
teristic energy and patriotism, at 
once entered the service. Here his 
health failed and he was for several 
years compelled to give upall thought 
and care of business. He traveled in 
this country and abroad for four or 
five years and, regaining thereby his 
health, entered the banking house, as 
a partner, of Gilman, Son & Co., New 
York. In the fall of 1868 he came 
to St. Paul and purchased acontrolling 
* interest in the drug house of Vaw- 
ter, Pett & Moulton. A year later 
the firm became Noyes Bros., and in 
1872 it was enlarged to Noyes Bros. 
& Cutler, its present style. The firm 
not only dominates the drug business 
of the Northwest, but its trade actu- 
ally embraces the entire country, a 
large portion of South America, ex- 
ports to Europe (as well as imports) and even 
reaches China, particularly in the ginseng trade. 
Mr. Noyes has recently completed one of the finesi 
residences in St. Paul, a representation of which 
appears elsewhere in this number of THE NoRTH- 
WEST. 








When, under some future 
administration, St. Paul shall 
again be over-run with gam- 
blers and thieves, when law 
shall be held in ridicule from 
the sanctuary of the common 
council to the back doors of 
saloons, then will Mayor 
O’Brien’s careful construction 
and faithful enforcement of 
local ordinances be fully ap- 
preciated. 


D. R. NOYES. 


Daniel Rogers Noyes, the 
head of the largest and most 
important drug house in the 
Northwest, is something more 
than an average representative 
of St. Paul business men— 
although he would disclaim 
such distinction—and may 
be classed as one of the lead- 
ing and controlling spirits in 
the civic, commercial and so- 























cial development of the town. 
Mr. Noyes is as far removed 


as possible from semblance to a theorist; he is | 


all work and practice. He applies the same careful 
and conscientious thought and labor to public in- 
terests that he does to his private business—to his 


constant application is largely due the upbuild- | 
ing of one of the strongest mercantile houses in the 
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general affairs. He is one oi’ the most active direct- 
ors of the Chamber of Commerce, being chairman 
of the mercantile committee; is vice president of the 
Jobbers Union, and was one of its founders; is a direc- 
tor in the Merchants National Bank and in the Minne- 


THE Mannheimer block, 
corner of Third and Minnesota 
streets, is occupied by the dry 
goods firm of Mannheimer 
Bros., the largest establish- 
ment in the Northwest. They 
are extensive importers and 
retailers of silks, velvets, 
dress goods, Irish and Ger- 
man linens, kid gloves, cloaks, 
and shawls; silk, wool and 
balbrigan hosiery and under- 
wear, and in fact everything 
pertaining to a first-class es- 
tablishment. In their dress 
and cloak making department 
they employ one hundred and 
twenty-five hands. Their mail 
order department is the best 
managed in this city, and 
country orders are attended 
to on the same day of receipt. 








THE familiar sign of Louis 
Feeser & Co., patent attorneys, 
is on the exterior of the Sec- 
ond National Bank building. 





As will be seen by their sign, on the Second 
National Bank building, the wholesale and retail 


| firm of Monfort & Co. occupy the store next to 
| the bank. é 
| choice table delicacies, groceries, wines, liquors and 


They are importers and dealers in 


sota Linseed Oil Company; is an important member | cigars. 





[ WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. } 


THe Youne EMIGRANTS. 
A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CLAIM JUMPER. 

Early in May of the second spring our young emi- 
grants spent in Dakota 
created great excitement in their littl 
One day, after the spring plowing on 
tracts was well 

acres had 


an event occurred which 
household. 


the two homestead 
along, and the 
broken on the tree claim as required 
by law, Will was amazed to see a shanty 
mounted on wheels and driven by two 
men, stop on the far corner of the quar- 
ter section which was Mary’s home- 
stead claim. The men proceeded to un- 
load the shanty. Then they set up a 
small sheet-iron stove in it and a rough 
board bunk, and deposited a roll of 
blankets, and a pine box in the rude 
little structure. Will had been long 
enough on the prairies by this time to 
know what this performance meant. 
The building thus transported and 
dumped on his sister’s land was a claim 
shanty. He still thought, however, 
there was some mistake and that the 
men intended to occupy some unclaimed 
section. 

One of the men drove off with the 
team, leaving the other in possession of 
the shanty. Will thought it was time 
to interfere with these arrangements for 
stealing half of his farm, so he walked 
over to the shanty, which was just be- 
yond a ten-acre field he had sown in 
wheat a fortnight before. He found a 
tall, rough looking man, with a revolver 
strapped to his waist, engaged in kind- 
ling a fire in the stove. The pine box 
had been opened and contained a stock 
of provisions. On the bunk lay a Win- 
chester rifle. 

“*Hello!’’ said Will, using the custom- 
ary Western greeting. 

‘*Hello, yourself,’ said the man, 
grufily. 

**T think there’s been some mistake 
here. You have put your shanty on my 
sister’s homestead.’’ 

“Sister be damned!’’ replied the fel- 
low. ‘‘I reckon I know what I’m about. 
You can’t hold down no two claims 
here with that racket. I’ve entered a 
pre-emption on this quarter and filed a 
notice of contest. There’s no nonsense 
about me, young man, I mean busi- 
ness,’?’ and he brought his revolver 
around to a convenient place on his hip. Wil beat 
a retreat after some further expostulation. There 
The fellow was 


five been 





was nothing else he could do. 
evidently one of those hard characters who drift 
about on the frontier. It was incredible that he 
really meant to hold a claim for himself and set- 
tle down to farming. The new railroad pass- 
ing within a mile of the claim had made the land 
valuable. Probably some shark of a speculator had 
hired the ruffian to make the contest and had sup- 
plied him with food and whisky. Will consulted 
with several of his neighbors. They were indignant 
and talked of driving the man away by force. He 
drove to town to make inquiries and found that his 
suspicions were correct. The fellow was a wandering 
adventurer generally known as Texas Jake, from the 
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fact that he had once been in Texas and was sup- 
posed to have left that State with the sheriff at his 


heels. He had been seen at the office of a lawyer 


' and land speculator who had the reputation of not 


being at all scrupulous in his business dealings. A 
respectable real estate agent whom Will consulted 
told him that the new railroad, with its near station 
and grain elevator, had made the claim worth at 
least $1,000. Will wrote to the land office and 
learned, three days later, that a contest had actually 
been filed, and that the ground was non-occu- 
pancy of the claim. 

It will be remembered that the brother and sister 
had placed their house across the line of the two 


quarter sections, so that Mary could claim residence 
on one and Will on the other, and thus comply, with 
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the demands of the homestead law. Will and his 
friend Nicholson, the land cruiser, had run the line 
themselves, with a cord and pocket compass, from 
the section stakes. Now Will regretted that he had 
not hired the county surveyor torun it. Perhaps a 
mistake had been made and the house was wholly on 
Will’s quarter. In that case Mary’s claim would be 
lost. Fora fortnight there were anxious days and 
nights in the little cottage. 


Texas Jake did not spend much time in his shanty. | 


He tramped over the country hunting ducks, and 
when not engaged in this sport ‘could usually be 
found in the tent saloons which followed the camps 
of the railroad workmen. One day he went to town, 
probably to consult with his employer and lay ina 
new stock of whisky. When he returned he found 





his shanty demolished. The limited assortment of 
valuables it contained had not been ifijured, but the 
lumber which had composed the building was of no 
further use except for kindling wood, it had been so 
thoroughly chopped up with axes. Texas Jake in- 
dulged in some original and terrible swearing for 
about ten minutes; then he seized his gun and started 
for Will’s house ‘‘ with blood in his eye.’’ 

It was fortunate that Will was absent at work on 
the Burchard farm. Instead of the sturdy young 
farmer Jake expected to find, he was met at the door 
by what seemed to him an angel from heaven. A 
sweet-faced girl, with brown wavy hair and dark 
hazel eyes, greeted him with a kindly smile. Jake 
had seen very little of womankind, except the 
painted creatures of the frontier variety theatres, and 
he was a little dazed by this vision of 
loveliness in calico dress and white 
apron. Before he fairly knew what he 
was about he had blundered out some 
inquiry whether Mr. Russell was at 
home, and had accepted an invitation 
to take a seat on one of the chitnz-cov- 
ered barrel chairs. 

With ready feminine tact Mary con- 
cealed her knowledge of the fact that 
this was the redoubtable enemy who 
had jumped her claim. She had never 
seen him face to face before, but his 
fiery head and red-flannel shirt had 
been too often in plain view across the 
prairie for her to be mistaken as to his 
identity. 

**T am sorry Mr. Russell is not at 
home,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ but I expect him 
back to dinner. Won’t you wait for 
him and eat dinner with us. I’m Mr. 
Russell’s sister.’’ 

The invitation touched a tender spot 
in the callous heart of the frontiersman. 
He had come intent on revenge and had 
been treated like a friend. The cosy 
interior of the little house, the plants 
in the window, the mid-day meal, the 
pictures on the wall, the old clock tick- 
ing on a shelf, all took his thoughts back 
to the home he had left in Missouri, 
when, a lad of nineteen, he had started 
to seek his fortune in the Colorado gold 
mines. 

‘*The fact is, Miss,’’ he stammered, 
‘**T didn’t come here on no good errant. 
I’m the man what’s jumped your claim, 
Somebody’s been and knocked my 
shanty into splinters. I reckoned as 
how your brother had done it and I 
come over to settle the account with 
him.’”’ 

‘Oh no, he did not doit. He was 
at home all last night. We heard men 
ride by about midnight, and then there 
was a noise of axes out on the prairie. 
Will never went out of the house. Mr. 
Stanwood rode over this morning and 
told us there had been a vigilance com- 
o mittee, and that more than a dozen 
ciaim jumpers’ shanties had been pulled down.”’ 

‘‘Well, if you say it, Miss, I believe it. I’d be- 
lieve anything you’d say. I was in Jimtown last 
night and never knowed nothing of the goin’s-on till 
[ got back and saw my shanty’d been cut up into 
irewood.”’ 

Mary perceived her advantage and brought up the 
question of the disputed claim. ‘‘I know you must 
be mistaken about the claim,” she said. ‘‘ We’ve 
lived a whole year on it. We built this house right 
across the line so I could hold one quarter section 
and Will the other.”’ 

**T knowed nothing about that,’’ said Jake apole- 
getically. ‘‘They told me there was no sort of shack 
nor improvements of no kind on the claim and that 
Russell was holding it for some relative who didn’t 





| live here at_all.’’ 





“*You don’t know how fond I am of my land,”’ 
said Mary. ‘‘I know every knoll arfd valley on it, 
and all the flowers that grow on it. I have been 
dreadfully afraid I was going to lose it since you 
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came, though I know we have honestly tried to com- 


ply with the law.” 

‘*You needn’t be troubled no more on my account,”’’ 
said Jake. If I’d knowed as how a nice girl like 
you was holding the claim I’d never have stuck my 
stakes on it. Fact is—I don’t mind telling you the 
whole truth—I was hired to jump the claim. A 
feller in town agreed to furnish grub and liquor and 
give me a hundred dollars if I’d make the contest 
and turn the land over to him after I proved up on it. 
I don’t want no lady’s homestead, and I don’t want 
to go fooling around with no vigilance committee, 
neither. I lived in Texas and was a vigilante myself 
two or three times.”’ 

Pretty soon Will drove up, and on entering the 
house was amazed to find his red-shirted enemy in 
friendly conversation with his sister. Mary smoothed 





trouble of the sort. The proceedings of the vigilance 
committee had made claim-jumping in that region 
unprofitable. It turned out when the doings of the 
committee were no longer a secret, that many of the 


best farmers in the county were in the movement, | 


and that they had made a 















for miles around, who were 
trying to steal the land of hon- 
est settlers. 

To be continued. 





Would-be Eastern investors 
in our Western lands and se- 
curities are often in doubt as 
to the entire reliability of 
agents, and many times delay 
in making investments until 
the most reliable assurance is 
furnished them. This is bus- 
iness, of course, as we could 
not expect them to place their 
capital elsewhere than in 
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ST. PAUL.— RAMSEY COUNTY COURT HOUSE (NOW BUILDING). 


the way for the two men by exclaiming at once, ‘‘Oh! 
it’s all right, Will. He did not know it was my land. 
And I’ve asked him to stay to dinner so you can talk 
it all over together.”’ 

The men shook hands amicably and all three sat 
down to dinner, the Texan protesting that he was in 
no fix to be in company with a lady. By the time 


the hands of men of integrity. In this regard we 
will say afew words of Mr. E. 8. Norton’s reputation 
as asafe, honest and reliable agent for non-residents. 
His long experience in handling properties in this sec-. 
tion renders his judgment valuableand his well-known 


| integrity likewise makes all information furnished 


the meal was over and Jake had been prevailed upon | 


to take a second and then a third cup of Mary’s ex- 
cellent coffee, good feelings were thoroughly estab- 


lished. Jake signed an abandonment of the contest, | 
and collecting his ‘“‘traps’’? from the ruins of the | 


shanty, brought them over to Will’s house. That 
evening he entertained the brother and sister with 


by him trustworthy. His success in placing and 
handling capital profitably for non-residents is widely 
known. 
at 322 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 





O. F. Sherwood & Company. 

The action of St. Paul in extending her city limits 
west to the Hennepin County line, together with the 
extensive improvements that are being made with 
locality thus taken into the city, has caused a strong 


| demand for this property. The firm of O. F. Sher- 


wild tales of border life and Indian fighting. He | 


declined to sleep in the house, but consented to take 
his blankets and camp in the barn. Next morning 


he seemed loath to leave the place, and he told Mary | 


after breakfast that he was tired of a roving life and 


wanted to settle down. He seemed a good-hearted 


fellow, under his rough exterior. 
in his breaking and planting, and it was finally 
agreed that Jake should stay and work with him, 
and that Will should help him hunt up aclaim about 
which there would be no contest. Thus a little 
kindness and tact prevented bloodshed and converted 
an enemy into a fast friend. How Texas Jake lived 


with Will and Mary all that summer and finally got | 0 d ‘ 
himselt a homestead, and, marrying a year later, be- | ered ge ghsrad 2 


came transformed into a respectable Dakota farmer, 
need not here be related in detail. 

The adventure of the jumped claim caused Will 
to have the quarter section lines run by a surveyor, 
and established the fact that the house did actually 


stand on both claims. After that there was no more | 


Will needed help | 


| ness to transact will do well 
| to consult Wm. G. Robert- 


| cific proposed car shops, 


wood & Co., 451 Drake building, have the largest list 
of this interurban property to be found in the city 
and investors should call 
on them before buying. 


Investments of Non-Residents. | inches deep, with good loamy subsoil; lies fiteen 
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The Country Near Minnewaukan. 


ANTELOPE VALLEY, DAK., Feb. 10, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


For the benefit of my many friends who are desir- 
ous of knowing something of the Northwest, I take 


| this opportunity, the best I shall have, of answering 


clean job of all the jumpers | 


the many inquiries, coming to me daily, pertaining 
to this country. My own experience is only that of 
hundreds of others in this section. I came here last 
April, from Glenham, Ontario, and have three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of good land, already one hun- 
dred and,seventeen broke and backset, ready for 
spring crop; soil from twenty-four to forty-eight 


miles south of Minnewaukan, with the railroad in 
sight and in one of the prettiest valleys in Dakota, 
which extends to the Missouri River. Wheat has 
been considered about the only yield of our land, 
which is a mistake, as oats, barley, corn and flax and 
vegetables of all kinds are raised and meet with a 
ready market. Have just purchased seed wheat from 
a neighbor thataveraged him over twenty-five bushels 
per acre, and oats forty-six to the acre. It is excel- 
lent for stock raising, with good water to be found 
anywhere. climate is delightful and feel well satis- 
fied that I can make more in this country in five 
years than I could in ten years in Canada, and leave 
my children, whose health is splendid here, in such 
a position as will place them beyond the hard strug- 
gle of getting ‘‘a start in life.” 
JONATHAN MATTHEWS 
__+@- 


The ‘‘ Omaha Road,” 

An important feature in the railway transportation 
system of the Northwestern States is the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, whose long 
name is popularly abbreviated to the Omaha Road. 
It furnishes a direct line from the wheat fields of Ne- 


| braska, Western Iowa and Southern Minnesota to 
| the Lake Superior ports of Washburn and Superior. 


His elegantly equipped real estate office is | 


It forms the western link of the famous Royal Route 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul and Chicago, the 
eastern end of which belongs to the Chicago & North- 
western Road. It traverses the pineries of Northern 
Wisconsin. It has pushed into Southern Dakota. 
It throws out numerous branches in all the states it 
traverses to gather in local trade. In fact, it is 
rather a ‘‘system’’ than a road. On the map it ap- 
pears to have its head in Minnesota’s two great 
cities, one foot in Nebraska and one in Wisconsin, 
while it reaches out with two arms to Lake Superior. 
The principal offices of the company are in St. Paul. 
Its general traffic manager is F. B. Clarke and its 
general passenger agent T. W. Teasdale. The Chi- 
eago line of the company has a special advantage to 
recommend it to the traveling public in the excellent 
dining cars run on all through day trains. The 
cooking and service on these cars are first-class. 





A LARGE portion of the engravings in this number 
of our magazine were made from photographs by H. 
R. Farr, of Minneapolis, one of the best landscape 
photographers in the Northwest. He has one of the 
finest collections of Northwestern scenes of any pho- 
tographer in the State. 





Dr. PowELL (White Beaver) has removed his branch 
office from this city to his headquarters at La Crosse, 
Wis. His practice there is so extensive that it was 
impossible for him to attend to the branch office 
here. 





‘‘Ah! you flatter me,’”’ lisped a dude to a pretty 
girl with whom he was conversing. ‘‘No, I don’t,’’ - 
was the reply. ‘‘You couldn’t be any flatter than 


you are.’’?—'Burlington Free Pres: 





They also have large lists 
in all other parts of St. 
Paul. 

PARTIES having real es- 
tate or mortgage loan busi- 


son, the well known real 
estate man. He has re- 
sided in St. Paul for thir- 
ty-five years, and has been 
in the real estate business 
from his boyhood. He is 





in 
vicinity of Northern Pa- 


west end and interurban 
real estate, of which he has 
a very extensive list exclu- 
sively under his own con- 
trol. ) 
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ST. PAUL BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The Leading Educational Institution of the City. 





No young man or woman of the present enlightened 
and progressive age is fully qualified for a responsible 
position in life without a thorough knowledge of 
book-keeping and a business training, such as can be 
acquired only by long practice of a course of instruc- 
tion at some trustworthy business college where both 
theoretical and actual transactions may be studied 
and exemplified by competent professors and teach- 
ers. This isa truth that cannot be refuted. Thou- 
sands of the best and most successful business men 
in every land are emphatic in their attestation of this 
fact. And as this journal, as in all things else per- 
taining to the progress of this great Northwest coun- 
try, is deeply interested in the progress of her educa- 
tional institutions, we take this opportunity to speak 
to our thousands of readers of the leading business 
college of St Paul. The St. Paul Business College, 
an engraving of which we print on this page, is 
essentially a St. Paul institution. It is among the 
most successful and and thoroughly conducted insti- 
tutions of this class in the United States, and is the 
oldest establishment of its kind in the Northwest. 

There are but few in the Northwest who do not 
know and respect this firmly established and time 
honored college, and who do 
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Wuereas, The public demand and the growing wants of 
civilized life require that provision be made for such training 
as is afforded by the business colleges of the country, and 

WueEreEas, We regard the St. Paul Business College as an in- 
dispensable auxiliary among the educational institutions of our 
city; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the resolutions passed by by this chamber in 
1870, encouraging the re-establishment and continuance of the 
St. Paul Business College, now meet with a ready response.e 

Resolved, That we are greatly pleased with the efforts of the 
St. Paul Business College, witnessed at our recent visit, in rais- 
ing the standard of business education. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the ingenious and useful 
methods of illustration, which are very perfect representations 
of real business life 

Resolved, That we are more than ever convinced that the inti- 
mate relations of this school to trade and commerce, and to the 
growing interest of the Northwest, place it in close relations to 
this chamber, and that it is not only a help to our city financially, 
but that no thoughtful young man should neglect to qualify 
himself in this institution. And that we all stand ready to aid 
the college in every way in our power, hoping that it will still 
meet with uninterrupted prosperity in its thorough training 
and able course of lectures. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the St. Paul Business College 
a complete course of commercial instruction, in a highly im- 
proved and perfected system of business practice, illustrated 
with actual original illustrations. 

President of Chamber, 

R0BERT P. LEwWISs, 

C.D. GILFILLAN, 

D. W. INGERSOLL, 
Committee. 


Gen. R. W. JOHNSON, 
Cuas. E. Mayo, 

R. BLAKELEY, 
HERMANN TROTT, 
WILLIAM LEE, 





ment of the St. Paul Business College, of which the 
following is a sample: 


Noyes Bros. & CUTLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 
St. PauL, March 15, 1879. 
Mr. W. A. Faddis, Principal St. Paul Business College, 

DEAR Sir: We very willingly add our indorsement to the 
numerous others you have received. 

Several of the young men in our employ are graduates of 
your institution, and all testify to benefits received in the 
course of training there. 

Our own impressions, formed after personal examination, are 
most favorable. We therefore commend the college to the 
confidence and support of our business community and its 
advantages to those seeking a business education. 

Respectfully, 
Noyes Bros. & CUTLER. 


In the same book are published over a hundred 
testimonials from former students, asampleof which 
is as follows: 


LINDEKES, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, 
WHOLESALE Dry Goops AND NOTIONS. 
Str. Pau, MINN., Aug. 16, 1879. 
Prof. W. A. Faddis, 

DEAR Str: If there ever was one fact well established by 
accumulated testimony you have the assurance that your 
efforts to build up and maintain a first-class business college in 
St. Paul have been successful beyond acavil, and since there is 
no room for doubt, when we realize the fact that so many of 
those who were once students with you are connected in every 
responsible and honorable way with the business interests of 
the great Northwest, I will simply 
add that I found my business edu- 





not fully understand and ap- 
preciate the scope and value 
of its work. Present time and 
space do not suffice to cite but 
few of the specific evidences 
of indorsement and support 
of the institution which have 
come unsolicited to its pro- 
prietor, but we deem it proper 
here, in support of our own, 
to give a few instances of the 
kind and character of such 
indorsements and let the pub- 
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lic draw their own conclu- 


sions. 
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In the official report made 
by the Chamber of Commerce 
not long since, reference is 
made to the action of the same 


body in 1870. 





RE-OPENING OF THE 
COLLEGE, 


COMMERCIAL 


St. Paut, June 6, 1870. 
Gen. MeLaren offered the following: 
WueErREas, The Commercial Col- 
lege of St. Paul, under the charge of 
Prof. W. A 
dostroyed by the late conflagrati nm, 


Faddis, was entirely 


and 

WueErgas, We regard the re-establishment and continued 
existence of such an institution in our city of great importance 
to the interests of St. Paul, inasmuch as it prepares young men 
for commercial life in the most thorough and practical manner, 
enables our citizens to give their children an education at home 
instead of sending them abroad, and attracts to our city large 
uumbers of worthy young men from elsewhere for the purpose 
of acquiring a thorough commercial education; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this chamber express its earnest desire that 
Prof. Faddis will re-open his Commercial College as speedily as 
possible, and that the members of this board cheerfully pledge 
him such encouragement and moral support as we can com- 
mand, 

Remarks in favor of this resolution were made by several of 
the members. 

Mr. C. D. Strong stated that he had had a son and daughter- 
in-law educated at the college, and knew something of its value 
He cheerfully testified to the advantages of the college, and with- 
out wishing to appear egotistical, he would say he believed his 
son was not surpassed by any other book-keeper in the city. 

Upon a vote being taken the preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted. 


More recently a committee was selected to visit 
the college, and after a thorough examination 
into its merits, report to the Chamber of Commerce 
the result of such examination. In the preamble of 
their report they highly eulogized the college and 
Prof. W. A. Faddis and then asked the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 
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With such an indorsement from ™soj eminent a 
source, there can never be any doubt as to the value 
of this school, and the thoroughness of its instruc- 
tions. Here was a committee especially selected 
for its fitness for its task. Men taken from the 
ranks of the successful business men of the county, 
who by careers of long business training in different 
lines of commercial life were eminently and more 
thoroughly qualified than any other class could be, to 
judge of the merits of the college and the thorough- 
ness of its instruction, giving their unqualified 
indorsement of its methods. We could not forgive 
Prof. Faddis for his lack of appreciation if he did 
not feel proud of this indorsement. However, Mr. 
Faddis is a modest man, thoroughly wedded to his 
profession, and not given to much boasting, there- 
fore it is seldom one can get him to talk of his suc- 
cesses. He prefers rather that the golden fruit of 
his life work shall be reflected from the improved 
methods of the conduction of commercial affairs, and 
enjoys most of all, the success in business almost 
always attending the efforts of the graduates of his 
college. 

We have before us a book published by the H. M. 
Smyth Printing Company in 1884. In this book we 
find that upwards of forty leading wholesale mer- 
chants of St. Paul have given their heartiest indorse- 


cation like so much working capital. 
I have been employed as book-keeper 
ever since I left the college, which 
is asuflicient guarantee of my quali- 
fication. Wishing you continued 
prosperity, I am, 
Yours truly, 
Cuas. B. GRANT, 
Book-keeper for above firm. 
What wonder that with such 
a record the St. Paul Business 
College is prosperous. Upon 
the occasion of a recent visit 
we found the spacious build- 
ing crowded with students 
and everything running like 
clock work. In the different 
departments of this college is 
embraced the teaching of every 
line of business known to com- 
The special features 





merce. 
embrace telegraphy, short- - 
hand and type-writing. The 


Spencerian is the system of 
writing adopted and taught 
by Prof. Faddis, and we can 
add right here that no other 
system ever equaled the Spen- 
cerian. By using this system 
the St. Paul Business College has carried off the 
premiums in every State fair in Minnesota, where 
others dared to compete. Important among the many 
special advantages of the college is the fact that it is 
a member of the International Association, and uses 
the system of books and instruction prepared expressly 
for its use, which has received the unqualified in- 
dorsement from business men and educators. That 
the principal himself devotes his entire time to the 
supervision and benefit of the student, and that the 
cost of a course at the St. Paul Business College is 
but little, are also points largely in its favor. 

In conclusion, we will say personally of Prof. W. A. 
Faddis, that he stands high in business and social 
circles in St. Paul, is a careful and painstaking 
teacher, and in character and attainments is emi- 
nently fitted to mould in integrity, morals and 
business accomplishments the young of both sexes 
who may come under his training. To this work of 
training young men for actual business he has devoted 
the best years of his life, having been continuously’ 
engaged init for over a quarter ofacentury. Inthese 
years of experience he has gained a knowledge of the 
best methods of teaching enjoyed in the same degree 
by no other professor in the West. Many of the 
leading business men of the Northwest are graduates 
of this college. 








About the first of January of this year, the Daily 


Globe moved into the fine new building, which was | 


erected for its exclusive use. The edifice, of which a 
good picture is presented on this page, is four stories 
high, with a light and airy basement. It is con- 
structed of brick, tastefully trimmed with cut stone, 
and presents a handsomeand rather imposing appear- 
ance. In size the structure is ample for all the 
needs of a great metropolitan newspaper, covering 
as it does, an area of twenty-five by one hundred 
and fifty feet. 

The location is on Fourth Street, near Wabasha, 
only a short block from the post office and custom 
house. 
Street and Wabasha, is the site of the new court 
house, and but a few doors away is St. Paul’s Grand 
Opera House. Within a stone’s throw are the Metro- 
politan, Windsor and several other good hotels, and 
the State house is in the immediate vicinity. 

In the basement of this building are located the 
press and folding rooms of the Daily Globe, 


| 


Diagonally across, on the corner of Fourth | 


| Washington City. 
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THE DAILY GLOBE ESTABLISHMENT. papers which pour in upon him, and he who wields 


the pencil of the artist. 

From this floor runs the Globe’s special telegraph 
wire to its branch office in Chicago and thence to 
At each of these points the Globe's 
own operators are nightly found busily engaged in 
sending and receiving the important news carefully 
gathered by a large corps of industrious and keen- 
witted correspondents. In the rear part of this story 
is the room in which the stereotyping is done—a 
very important and delicate part of the work of ‘‘ pre- 


, 


paring for the press.’ 


‘lated room, devoted to the compositors and proof- 
readers. It is here where each little type which 
makes each little letter in each copy of the Globe is 


picked up, one by one, each night of the three hun- | 


dred and sixty-five in the year, and placed in posi- 


tion by the nimble fingers of the patient and pains- | 


taking printers. Can anyone imagine anything more 
tedious than this important duty ?—anything re- 
quiring a greater degree of divine-like patience? If 
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reader will now understand why this machine is 
called a perfecting press. It prints its papers com- 
plete and perfect, and faster than a man can count. 
Shades of Ben. Franklin! with his Ramage press, 
with its wooden platten and rubber ink balls! 

The Daily Globe is a large eight-page paper on week 
days, and onSunday itcontains twelve to sixteen pages. 
It has recently passed under new management, and 
is daily giving evidence of increased vigor, bright- 
ness and ability. To make it a clean, crisp and re- 
liable newspaper, is the ambition of its editor. 
Locally, ‘‘it aims to be a reflex of the best sentiment 
of the great Northwest. It is a champion of its in- 
terests and a stimulant to its progress. It is alive to 


' every interest of this grand section, and vigilant in 
The fourth floor is a splendidly lighted and venti- | 


collecting and publishing all the important news in 

the most attractive form.’’ Its pages are sparkliig 

and bright; its tone is elevated and pure. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEW MANAGE- 
MENT. 

On the first day of February, 1885, the Daily, Sun- 
day and Weekly Globe and all the appurtenances 
thereto belonging, passed into new managerial hands. 
Additional capital, additional labor and additional 
force have been brought to the concern. 

The new editor-in-chief and manager, Mr. Lewis 
Baker, has had wide newspaper experience, and is a 

painstaking and conscientious worker. 





in engine room, a boiler room and storage - 


for the white paper which is hauled in by 
the car load. Here, day and night, for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, the powerful steam engine spins its 
merry tune and the several presses clang 
their accompaniment while turning out 
reading matter for the millions in several 
languages. Newspapers in the German 
language, papers in Norwegian, and papers 
in English, are printed and folded, ready 
for the mails, here. This basement is a 
fine hive of intelligent industry. 

Next above the basement and fronting on 
the street isa commodious and well-ar- 
ranged business office, where the heads of 
the various departments have, also, pri- 
vate rooms for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the establishment. In the rear of 
these is located the office of the manager 
of the Western Associated Press for the 
Northwest, the centre into which all the 
important news of this golden empire is 
flashed with electric speed and with con- 
scientious accuracy. Into this modest den 
is hourly poured accounts of all impor- 
tant events as rapidly as they transpire 
which occur in all the vast territory known 
as the great Northwest, and from it goes 
out to the world beyond the columns of 
news telling of our progress and our ex- 
ploits. 

Thesecond floor of the building is largely 
devoted to the job printing department 
of the company, where typos with artis- 
tic taste, and skilled pressmen with an 
eye to the beautiful, serve the business 
and mercantile public with anything from 
a billhead or business card up to a poster or Pamphlet. 

Ascending another flight of stairs the visitor is 
among the ‘‘men who make the paper.’’ Here is 
found, in his cosy little room, made light and cheer- 
ful, the managing editor, with desks piled and 
drawers packed with communications upon every 
conceivable subject, with telegrams from every part 
of the globe, with reportorial articles from city and 
village, with stories grave and romances gay —in 
short, with enough fresh matter every day to fill a 
paper ten times as large as the one into which it 
must be condensed and squeezed. Here are, also, 
the rooms of the city editor, with his large corps of 
nimble-footed and active-brained reporters, who, like 





unto the ‘‘little busy bee,’’ gather sweets the live- | 


long day with which to regale the reader at his 
breakfast hour, and, as unlike the bee as anything 
can be, prowl the streets and alleys amid darkness 
and storm alike that no morsel of news or gossip may 
escape their vigilant watch. Hard by are found the 
desks of the writing editors, news editors, telegraph 


editors, he who handles the thousands of exchange | 
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, the man who serves his life at the ‘‘case’’ does not 


become fitted for an eternity of bliss in the ‘‘great 
beyond ’’ —and fairly entitled to it, besides, then — 
well, then—. 


Altogether, the Daily Globe and all who help to | 


make it, are comfortably and conveniently quartered. 
The substantial building rests upon a solid rock 
foundation —a foundation cut into the native sand- 
stone — where the Creator made it. The paper itself, 
it is believed, rests upon a basis no less substantial. 
It is backed by ample capital and its management is 
in vigorous, experienced and sagacious hands. 

The mechanical equipment of the Globe is in keep- 
ing with its excellent building. One of Hoe & Co.’s 
latest improved web-perfecting presses, together with 
its stereotyping appliances, leads in this depart- 
ment. This great machine is a marvel in itself 
and inits work. It takes the white paper as it comes 


from the manufacturer and, without the aid of | 
human hands, turns out five hundred complete four- | 


page newspapers per minute, printed on both sides 
and folded, ready to be delivered to subscribers. The 





| right,’’ answered the gamin. 


Practical in every department of a news- 
paper office, he is well fitted for the arduous 
task he has assumed. A Democrat from ed- 
ucation and conviction,he will make the 
Globe reliably Democratic in its principles, 
yet thoroughly independent in the discus- 
sion of public men and public measures. 

While the Globe will employ a force ot 
able and perspicuous editorial writers, who 
will elevate that department to the high 
position occupied by the best newspapers of 
the country, the chief aim of the manager 
will be to make it the best newspaper in 
the Northwest and equal to the best any- 
where. 

The Globe’s news from the capital of the 
State and from the twin sister, Minneapolis, 
will be especially complete, carefully com- 
piled and brightly presented. 

In every city and town of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Dakota and Montana, 
will be found a wide-awake correspondent 
of the Globe, deeply interested in all that 
concerns the people of his locality, who 
will tell the world in concise sentences 
all that is worth knowing about them. 

The Globe has its own 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPH WIRE 


between its main office in St. Paul and 
its branch offices in Chicago and Wash- 
ington City, at each of which points a 
regular bureau of keen-witted correspond- 
ents is maintained. 

In all of the large cities of the country 
the Globe has its own representatives and 
through its special service and its mem- 
bership in the Western Associated Press its 
facilities for gathering the news of the 
world is equal to that of the largest and 
best establishment. 

The social ,and literary features of the 
Globe are prepared at great expense and 
edited with discriminating care. 

As a clean, instructive and entertain- 
ing family paper, the Globe will become 
especially popular. It is rapidly gaining 
avor with the ladies wherever read. 

Its industrial department, and the careful atten- 
tion it gives to the stock-breeders’ and farmers’ in- 
terests, make it especially popular with the laboring 
classes, whether mechanic, manufacturer, agricult- 
uralist or day worker. 

The Grand Army of the Republic has a depart- 
ment in each Saturday’s issue, containing matters 
of interest and instruction to all who ‘‘served their 
country on the field of danger.’’ 

The report of the markets of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and the other chief cities of the 
country, carefully and specially prepared for the 
columns of the Globe, form one of the most valuable 
features of the paper, and is one that is highly ap- 
preciated wherever consulted. 

Careful attention is paid to the collection and pub- 
lication of all matters affecting the vast railroad in- 
terests of the Northwest; and, in short, no interest is 
overlooked by the manager of the Globe and his lynx- 
eyed and active-minded corps of associates. 

THE St. PAUL GLOBE PUBLISHING Co. 
me 

“‘If you don’t keep out of this yard you’ll catch 
it,’’ said a woman to a boy in West Lynn. ‘All 
“IT wouldn’t have 
come in if I’d known your folks had it.’’ 
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REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


In occupying the space which has been allotted to us 
in the St. Paul number of your interesting magazine, 
we have thought it best to throw off all disguise and 
to acknowledge at the commencement that the mat- 
ter which follows is an advertisement, by which we 
shall seek to place before your regular subscribers 
and before our correspondents to whom this number 
shall be sent our methods of doing business and the 
advantages which we have to offer to anyone who 
shall choose to select us as the medium of his trans- 
actions in our line in thiscity. Our firm of Cochran, 
Riee & Walsh is the natural successor of the houses 
of Cochran & Walsh, Thomas Cochran, Jr., and Coch- 
ran & Newport. Mr. Cochran has been continuously 
enagaged in the business of loaning money and hand- 


ling real estate upon commission since August, 
1869, during all of which time a multitude of 


Eastern correspondents have intrusted their funds 
to the house for investment here upon mortgage 
security, and a fair share of the real _ estate 
sales during the same period has passed through 
our office. Our Mr. Rice was born in this city, is 
connected by family and business ties with 
some of the oldest citizens here who have 


our own selection of appraisers to fix the value upon 
the property to be loaned upon. Only in excep- 
tional cases do we loan more upon the property than 
the value of the real estate, even though the total 
value of the property may be more than twice what 
is asked upon it. We may add one or two general 
remarks with regard to these mortgage loans. We 
have now upon our books over $1,000,000 of 
such securities upon which we are daily collecting 
and remitting interest, and after a continuous experi- 
ence in the business for the length of time spoken of 
above, we are satisfied that no class of securities is 
more safe and that none can be more satisfactory to 
those who wish to lend their money where a prompt 
return and perfect security are the two elements 
chiefly sought for. This large amount is represented 
by between six hundred and seven hundred loans. 
Of these there are at present not more than a dozen 
in arrears in interest and less than half a dozen in 
process of foreclosure, these latter representing a 
total amount of not over $5,000. The term of the 
loan is from two to five years. It is well known, 
of course, that Western securities command a higher 
rate than is prevalent at the East. At present eight 
per cent upon amounts of say $2,5C0 and less can be ob- 
tained with seven and six per cent for larger amounts. 





always been large real estate Holders and has 
had a training in the same line of business 
asa member of the firm of Watson & Rice 
and Rice & Walsh. QOur Mr. Walsh has also 
had considerable experience in the same line, 
having been at one time connected with the 
old firms of Thos. Cochran, Jr., and Cochran 
& Newport, as managing clerk. 

We state these things not because we think 
our personal affairs will be of any interest to 
the public in general, but because those who 
are to deal with a firm, and especially in an 
agency business, like to know something ot 
the experience and fitness of the house for the 
line of business which it advertises itself to 
be in. We may state, too, that our St. Paul 
references are any of the banks or prominent 
business houses of the city and that we will 
furnish Eastern references in different lo- 
calities to any correspondents who may de- 
sire them. 

Our business naturally divides itself into 
two departments, that of loaning money upon 
real estate security, negotiating city, county 
and town bonds, and the purchase or sale of 
real estate upon commission for either our 
own citizens or non-residents. In making 
mortgage loans we observe the following gen- 
eral principles: 

First —Our business is chiefly done in St. 
Paul, but we entertain applications from Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Stillwater and from any of 
the larger cities of the State, making it a 
rule never to loan on town or village property. 

Second — The borrower always furnishes an 
abstract of title, continued to date of the 
loan, with an attorney’s opinion attached 
thereto, certifying that the title is good and 
free of all incumbrance in the borrower. 
This abstract and opinion is sent to the 
lender. 

Third — All the insurance policies are made 
payable in case of loss to the lender as his 
mortgage interest shall appear, and left on 
deposit with us as his agents. We formerly 
sent the policies also to the lender but have 
found them so often required for changes, for 
indorsement of vacancy, or for some other reason 
that it is best for the protection of all parties con- 
cerned to keep them here, which we do, subject to 
the order of the lender, in our fire-proof vault. Our 
form of mortgage is one which was carefully prepared 
by one of our best real estate attorneys here and con- 
tains all requirements consistent with the laws of the 
State to promote the prompt payment of principal 
and interest, and to prevent taxes, assessments or in- 
surance premiums becoming in arrears, covenants 
being contained in the instrument by which the 
mortgagee may pay any of these charges and have 
them added to the principal debt and bear the same 
rate of interest, and in default of their immediate 
repayment foreclose for the whole amount, whether 
the principal sum may have become due or not. Our 
form of note has coupons for the interest attached, 
making it very convenient for non-resident lenders. 

Fourth — Principal and interest are made payable 
with exchange upon the city of New York, so that 
the rate of interest is in all respects net to the lender. 
We make no charge for the collection of the coupons, 
which are made payable at our office during the life 
of the loan. The security must in all cases be worth 
at least twice the amount loaned upon it, and is care- 
fully valued by one of the firm after the owner has 
placed his own estimate upon it and in review thereof. 
When we make loans outside of this city we make 
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COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 

During the session of the State Legisla.ure just 
closed the cities of St. Pan] and Minneapolis have 
been authorized to issue $3,000,000 of bonds dur- 
ing the coming two years; these include water, 
sewer and general improvement bonds. Some of 
our older counties have also been authorized by 
the Legislature to issue bonds for court houses and 
other improvements, so that we shall probably have a 
more than usually good list to offer investors within 
the next few months. We shall be very glad to cor- 
respond more particularly with correspondents who 
may desire further particulars in regard to this class 
of securities. 

The other department of our business is one more 
local in its character but one in which non-residents 
are yearly becoming more and more interested, viz. : 
the purchase and sale of real estate in the city. 
Western cities have, within the past half century, 
sprung up in such numbers and attained such pro- 
portions that it goes almost for the saying of it that 
anyone investing in or near them in early times and 
retaining his interest until the village or town has 
become a city to which a rich and extensive farming 
community is tributary has been made wealthy be- 
yond all previous expectation. St. Paul is so well 
known as being the eastern terminus of the great 
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transcontinental Northern Pacific Railway, as being 
the centre of one of the most complete and extensive 
railway systems of the country, and as being the 
gateway of what is now known all over the world as 
the ‘‘New Northwest,’’ that it scarcely needs an 
argument to convince anyone that the chances of 
investment here must be such as are offered at few 
points in the country. This is especially true, too, 
because no ‘‘boom’’ has been experienced. St. Paul, 
in common with the whole country, felt in a marked 
degree the revival of business which commenced in 
the fall of 1878, and affected real estate transactions 
perhaps to as great a degree as any other branch of 
business, and in this line here the increase has been 
steady but by no means phenomenal or exaggerated. 
Though those who have not had personal experience 
would scarcely believe some of the stories which are 
told of investments which were made in early 
times and which have but lately borne their fruit. 
For instance, we have sold within the last two years 
a tract of eighty acres of land lying upon the borders 
of the city to an Eastern millionaire for $90,000. 
Less than a quarter of a century before it cost the 
lady for whom we acted as agents in selling $125. 
In 1872 a tract of seven acres, which had been 
entered by the same party who sold it, at a cost 
of $1.25 per acre, was struck off at auction 
to genuine purchasers for $37,500. In 1872 
our firm sold to a non-resident clergym1z 
for $1,200 twelve outlying acres and hal 
the pleasure of offering him less than a year 
ago $12,000 for the same property, which 
he promptly declined. It is probably worth 
to-day $20,000, its value having been in- 
creased by a trunk road establishing its 
terminal depot in its immediate vicinity. 
In 1878 the city of St. Paul bought, 
through an organization of which our Mr. 
Cochran was the secretary, about seventy- 
five acres of land which was afterwards given 
by the city to the railroads for freight, depot 
and trackage purposes. The same acreage 
to-day could not be purchased for less than 
$1,000,000. It is hard to realize that such 
opportunities will ever occur again or that 
they are open to investors at the present time, 
but it is still possible to buy suburban prop- 
erty at from $100 to $500 per acre which we 
believe will be worth from $1,000 to $2,000 
within the next five years. In this connec- 
tion we would call attention to what we know 
as Macalester Park, a fine tract of suburban 
property of one hundred and twenty acres, 
fronting upon the best residence avenue ot 
the city, which opens into a boulevard two 
hundred feet wide, where it bounds this prop- 
erty. A college of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination owns and is situated on the ad- 
joining forty acres. This institution is already 
partly endowed and is to be opened and in 
full operation during the coming fall. Here 
lots can be purchased at from $500 to $1,000 
per acre. In other suburban additions 
which we represent and which are immedi- 
ately in the line of improvement, being 
situated in the district between the west- 
ern boundary of St. Paul and the eastern 
boundary of Minneapolis, whose city limits 
already adjoin, single lots can be purchased 
from $300 to $800. To those who are non- 
resident and who intend to invest in real 
estate in a Western city two points must 
be kept strictly in view: First — The 
neighborhood must be a good one and in 
the line of the city’s certain growth. Sec- 
ond—The individual lot must be well situated 
upon a good street and without faults or defects in 
topography, 88 many an Eastern investor has been 
disappointed to find that the lot which he had pur- 
chased upon the representation of others was either 
a hole in the ground or had more water privileges 
than were desirable in a real estate investment. But 
our desirable chances of investment are not confined 
by any means to vacant lots or suburban property. 
We shall be glad to furnish upon application full 
particulars of opportunities to put money into im- 
proved business or residence property which will pay 
from six to eight per cent net upon the investment. 
Here the the buyer would receive his interest and 
taxes and get full benefit in the rise in value of the 
land besides. 

In closing, let us say, Mr. Editor, that we do not 
expect from any general statement to obtain money 
from non-residents for any of the classes of invest- 
ment which we have briefly touched upon above, but 
we think that if anyone of yournumerous readers will 
enter into correspondence with us we can persuade 
him that no better opportunity exists than we can 
offer for the secure and profitable placing of such 
funds as he may have at his disposal. 

We remain, 
Very respectfully yours 
COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH. 
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MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL CO. 





Agricultural implements in general bear the same 


relation to the productive economy of the Northwest | 


that the cotton gin does to that of the South. Con- 
sequently the business of supplying farm machinery 


| Island plows, unsurpassed for use in prairie soils, 


_ where a plow which scours perfectly is so great a 


is among the most important commercial pursuits in | 
St. Paul—the base of supplies to the almost limit- | 


less grain-growing region tributary. 
agricultural implement jobbers the firm of Mast, 
Buford & Burwell Co. is easily first in rank, and 
therefore an illustration of their great warehouse on 
lower Third Street, corner of Broadway, is presented 
to indicate somewhat by an exterior, the facilities 
the firm enjoys for the transaction of business. 
firm is composed of practical men, and consists ot 
P. P. Mast, of Springfield, O., president; B. D. Bu- 
ford, of Rock Island, Tll., vice president; and J. H. 
Burwell, of St. Paul, secretary and treasurer, and local 
manager. The implements and machinery handled 
by this house embrace about everything known to 
modern agriculture, including Buckeye seeders, 
Buckeye drills, Buckeye cultivators, sulky hay rakes, 


The 
| the firm, there isa very marked advantage in the 


Among our | 
ford & Burwell Co. for supplying the requirements of 





Buckeye force pumps, Buckeye iron turbine and wind | 


engines, Buckeye lawn mowers, iron fencing, Acme 
hay rickers, Rawson mowers, Rawson reapers, Bain 
wagons, Buford plows and gang plows, Buford sulky 
plows, Buford cultivators, Bu- 


desideratum. The old Rock Island works of B. D. 
Buford & Co. are now in operation under the style 
of the Rock Island Plow Company. The works are 
the most complete in America, and the new company 
will use the old brands and trade marks of B. D. 
Buford & Co. 

With reference to the facilities of the Mast, Bu- 


customers in Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, North- 
ern Iowa, Dakota and the far West, it may be said 
that they are not only unsurpassed, but unequaled 
by any house in Chicago or any city east or south of 
St. Paul. In addition to the goods controlled hy 


matter of freights, in its favor. The company can 
save considerable money to all southwestern, west- 
ern and northwestern customers in freights alone. 
Certain it is, that no farmer in the Northwest can 


| afford to purchase farm machinery without investi- 


gating what the Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. has to 
offer. Their vast warehouse fairly teems with every- 
thing which can lighten and render more satisfactory 
the work of the farmer. Even the practical agricult- 
uralist will find, upon visiting the firm’s warehouse 
or upon examination of their catalogue, things en- 
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tion. The growth of the town has been healthy, 
stimulated by the wonderful natural resources of the 
country surrounding it. 

Dickinson is well supplied with churches, a good 
school, eight stores, three good hotels, a large livery 
stable, a skating rink and everything necessary to 
make life enjoyable and pleasant. In 1883 the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company expended $250,000 
here in the erection of a large brick round house, and 
repair shops and other improvements; and they pay 
out monthly to their employes nearly $7,000, which 
adds greatly to the business of the town. There is 
not a town between Bismarck and Helena with so 
promising a future, or one that has the remarkably 
favorable surroundings to warrant it. 

First— We have an incomparably fertile country 
extending south over one hundred miles, west twenty- 
five to thirty miles to the Little Missouri Bad Lands, 
north twelve miles to Bad Lands and east about forty 
miles to the east line of Stark County, all of which 
will bring trade to Dickinson. 

Second — Dickinson is the great stock centre and 


| shipping point for the best stock ranges in America, 


principally west and north, northeast and southeast 
of town. Our vast and unequaled stock ranges of 
Western Dakota and Eastern Montana that will drive 
their fat stock here for shipping east, are as yet but 

little occupied — and the first 


— == fat stock was shipped from 





ford harrows, land rollers, 
scrapers, check rowers, Buford : 
Nebraska breakers, the cele- 
brated Racine express wagons, 
springwagonsand buckboards, 
Foos grinding mills, portable 
forges, Challenge feed mills, 
post-hole diggers, feed cutters, 
corn planters, Strowbridge 
broadcast seeders—and in 
fact all the productions of the 
Rock Island Plow Works, of 
P. P. Mast & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, the Mast, Foos & 
Co. Works, the Bain Wagon 
Works, Kenosha, Wis., etc., 
etc. The endeavor seems to 
be to supply all standard and 
approved agricultural ma- 
chinery. In addition to agri- 
cultural implements, the firm 
makes a specialty of fine car- 
riages, phaetons and buggies, 
hotel buses, delivery wag- 
ons, lumbermen’s sleds, rail- 
road barrows, horse powers, 
portable forges, power blow- 
ers, grinding mills, feed mills, 
etc., etc. The loss ‘by fire, about a year ago, ot the 
warehouse occupied by Mast, Buford & Burwell Co., 





to meet the demands of customers as promptly as 


was the desire of the company, or as the require- | 


1 . . . * * s 
ments of their trade demanded. But now, with | repay any northwestern agriculturalist to visit Mast, 


new and more commodious quarters than were pos- 
sessed before, the firm is in better shape to meet the 
wants of customers than it was previous to the fire. 

The illustration herewith presented will give the 
reader an idea of the vast structure in which Mast, 
Buford & Burwell Co. is now located, and which has 
been erected upon the site of the old warehouse. It 
is without exception the largest and most convenient 
agricultural warehouse in the Northwest. A visit 
to the house and an inspection of the several floors 
cannot fail to instruct even those who have no per- 
sonal interest in agriculture or agricultural imple- 
ments. The almost innumerable machines constitute 
a veritable museum of mechanics. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of labor-saving machinery 


here last fall, when 1,219 car 
loads were shipped to Chicago, 
consisting of 26,818 fat beeves, 
which sold for $1,206,710,— 
pretty good forastart. In ad- 
dition to this, several thousand 
high gradecattle were shipped 
here from the east, to fatten on 
the rich grass and improve the 
stock, and some large drives of 
young cattle came from Texas 
to fatten. We get very fat beef 
all the winter and spring from 
the rich dry grass. Several car 
loads of fine bulls were brought 
from Vermont, and next year 
will bring a greatly increased 
movement in this line, which 
will continue to increase, till 
all the ranges of Dakota and 
Montana are occupied. Stock- 
raising here pays immensely— 
from twenty-five to forty-five 
per cent. 

Third — Thisis not only the 
shipping and supply point for 
a vast stock range, but also for 
a vast mining country. Dick- 
inson is the terminus of the 
Missouri freight division and 
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the best route from the East to 
the great Black Hills mines. 
A large freighting business on 
wagons is now run from here 


| tirely new, and necessary to the most successfulefforts. to Deadwood. 


| send for their catalogue if he does not intend to visit 


or aids to manual labor (in the agricultural line) that | 


may not be found on these spacious floors. To specify 
anything like the important articles, however, would 
require an entire catalogue — which, by the way, may 


be had on application to the firm. Among the nota- | 


ble implements handled are the celebrated Rock 


Often, upon investigation of the terms, prices, etc., 


placed the firm in a position where it was impossible | of needed machinery or tools, the farmer will find 


that he can easily afford things which at first thought | 


seem without his reach. In any event it will well 
Buford & Burwell Co.’s warehouse if in the city, or to 


St. Paul. 
LETTER FROM DICKINSON, DAKOTA. 








Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
DICKINSON, DAK., Feb. 14, 1885. 


Dickinson, the county seat of Stark County, has 
a beautiful location in the Heart River Valley, one 


Fourth — We have a country unequaled in product- 
iveness for all the grains, grasses and vegetables, with 
abundance of rain at the right season and no muddy 
roads on our farming land. The soil absorbs the 
heaviest showers and retains the water throughout 
the year. Our farmers will have a superior home 
market in our rapidly growing town and the vast 
stock and mining region that will naturally come 
here for supplies. 

Fifth—The climate is remarkably healthy and 
invigorating, and those who came for health, with 
pulmonary troubles, have found relief. The warm 


| chinook winds from the Pacific modify our winters 


and give us an early spring and late fall. The cool- 
ing light breeze which always rises with the sun in 
our hot summer weather tempers the heat for man 


| and animal, so that we have truly a temperate and 


hundred miles west of Mandan, and one hundred | 


and five miles east of the Yellowstone, at Glendive. 
Late in the year 1881, the town consisted of three 
or four tents, and buffaloes were roaming in large 
herds in close proximity. ' 

In September, 1882, the town site was surveyed 
and platted, and a few buildings were erected. In 


| the spring of 1883 building commenced and has 


| 





steadily progressed to the present time. The town 
has now over seven hundred inhabitants, and cast 
two hundred and seventy-one votes at the late elec. 


enjoyable climate. 

‘¢There is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.’’ It is flood tide 
here now for enterprising capitalists. A good flour- 
ing mill would pay largely on the investment. A 
brickyard would pay largely, and we can show them 
the best of clay for brick, that when taken up will un- 
cover a fine coal bed to burn the brick, with plenty 
of water in the river, a few feet away —all on the 
river bottom. An immense number of brick will 
be wanted at no distant day, A sugar beet factory 
would be a capital investment. Sugar is high and 


this the best beet country to be found. 
S. PELTON. 








THE PIONEER PRESS. 





The Pioneer Press establishment of St. Paul, of 
which the accompanying illustration of its home 
office affords but a partial view, is more than a private 
enterprise—it is an institution which has always 
been closely identified with every phase of the rapidly 
developing civilization of which it was, in fact as 
well as in name, the pioneer. In its quadruple capacity 
as the publisher of the leading newspaper of the 
Northwest —as the manufactory from which emanate 
all the latest and best results of the printer’s, book- 
binder’s, engraver’s, lithographer’s and electrotyper’s 
arts—as the proprietor of the Northwestern Newspa- 
per Union, embracing three hundred country newspa- 
pers — and as the mercantile emporium, in which are to 
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Minneapolis, but of the empire of states and terri- 
tories of which these cities are the centre and type. 
With the first dawn of political life in the Northwest 
in 1849, the St. Paul Weekly Pioneer made its appear- 
ance, its founder being the famous James M. Goodhue, 
and from that germ has grown and blossomed the 
Pioneer Press of to-day. Other journals have come 
and gone in endless procession, and theirvery names 
are almost forgotten, but the Pioneer Press has con- 
tinued its resistless march. 

The Pioneer Press traces its lineage from the Pioneer, 
established April 28, 1849, and from the St. Paul 


Press, founded on the first of January, 1861. The 


Pioneer displayed a snap and vigor that soon enabled 
it to outshine and absorb all its Democratic rivals, 
and it grew into a strong and self-sustaining journal. 
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Press, and from that time to the present, as its read- 
ers will cheerfully testify, the only changes in its 
character and personnel have been in the direction 
of improvement and enlargement as rapidly as means 
and opportunities presented themselves for meeting 
the increasing wants ofits widening circle of patrons. 

With this laudable end in view it has naturally 
followed that the Pioneer Press, with stately step, 
has kept abreast with the cities in which it is 
published, as well as with the State of Minnesota 
and the whole Northwest. While its business has 
advanced uniformly, persistently, largely, with the 
expansion of its sphere of operations, and the con- 
sequent increase of its revenues, there has just as 
invariably followed a corresponding increase of its 


expenditures in the production of a newspaper which, 
' 
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ST. PAUL.—THE PIONEER PRESS BLOCK, CORNER THIRD AND MINNESOTA STREETS. 


be found all the multitudinous articles required by 
printers, booksellers and stationers, and by public 
offices and private counting rooms — the Pioneer Press, 
through its manifold ramifications, has become inti- 
mately interwoven with every interest that has con- 
tributed tothe moral, political and material advance- 
ment of the great West. 

A brief review of the history of the Pioneer Press 
and a hasty glance at its present establishment, may 
interest such readers as are not familiar with its 
career. 

THE PIONEER PRESS AS A NEWSPAPER 
stands forth as a striking illustration of the growth 


and prosperity, not alone of the citiesof St. Paul and | 


The St. Paul Press, in turn, absorbed the Republican 
papers that preceded it, and this paper, under the 
management of the present proprietors of the Pioneer 
Press, soon commenced that career of marvelous 
prosperity which is scarcely paralleled in the history 
of journalism. For about twenty-three years it has 
never ceased to grow in stature and strength,— not a 
single year has passed that has not shown a circula- 
tion and a volume of business greater than that of 
the year preceding. There has been no pause in its 
development, and at no time has it ever taken a step 
backward. 

In 1875 the Pioneer was taken into the embrace of 
the Press, the consolidated ‘paper being the Pioneer 


in the extent of its news-gathering facilities at home 
and abroad, and in the excellence and completeness 
of its daily make up, has, it is conceded, few superi- 
ors anywhere. Its accumulations of plant and the 
means of enlarging its facilities for meeting new 
conditions are the legitimate fruits of its own labors; 
it has known and appreciated its capacity to be- 
come and remain the leading journal of the North- 
west, and its main reliance for support has been 
upon the discrimination, intelligence and good sense 
of the people who know a good thing when they see it. 
The Pioneer Press publishes three editions— the 
Daily, the Sunday and the Weekly. 
« The Daily embraces six issues per week, and with 

















its complete corps of editors and reporters, and 
special correspondents at all the chief centres through- 
out the country, and in all the principal cities and 
towns of the State and the adjacent states and 
territories, it forms a thorough compendium of pass- 
ing events in all parts of the world. It has its own 
telegraphic wires and operators, and in all its ap- 
pointments the Daily Pioneer Press invites compari- 
son with the best journals of the United States. It 
is furnished, postpaid, for ten dollars per annum. 
It is regularly sold by train agents upon the more than 
16,000 miles of the eighteen lines of railroad which are 
directly tributary to the locality of its publication. 
The names and mileage of these roads are as follows: 





The St Paul & Duluth........ rintddsesbkeisiatiasekenhdenieniinasass 212 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha..................++ 1,282 
Winona & St. Peter with Dakota Central..............000.+ 1,544 
I RR vvestciiatccnsssasssnnicscssacssasssderreinsicscas Se 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...........ccscsccssssssssccessees 3,769 
UNE MIN iis sncicuns nisssnsvancaciesonuieccastpncinseoncnil 469 
RTE, TD caiscststnreianncsssovinincsctasnsssnssnocsecconneis 567 
Gerson Bay, Wimomd & Gb. Partalicscccccccccsscccccsccscsescesssece 239 
Wisconsin Central.................. Panne 583 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba............ccsccccssseeseeeee 1,471 
Northern Pacific and Branche...........cccccccsssccssseceeeese 3,851 
PI GE ie ic iicseiisiccncisnnscnsineadineescssaccases 55 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste Marie & Atlantic...........00...00 45 
Pe II is nesiickikicsinnenccnennseinenadsannccnssatinccadanas 120 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern”................006+ 824 
Illinois Central (Lowa Division) ...........ssscecsesseeereesees 407 
My SINT BOI a cssacca <cstoncisssiaimiantnenneseecsnene 158 
Sioux City and Pacific Branch................ssssssscsssssseseoee 382 
I nn ccsiccccscasemensansastanssasasatiassancsasdobeannin 16,558 


Four hundred and fifty local news agents sell the 
Pioneer Press at cities and villages on all these 
lines, and it also has a large subscription list sup- 
plied by mail direct. It is one of not more than 
four newspapers in the United States, publishing 
every day, in its own columns, sworn statements of 
its circulation. From these statements the circula- 
tion averages for the year 1884 are shown to be: 
Daily, 15,775; Sunday, 17,293; Weekly, 17,080. No 
other newspaper in the Northwest, west of Chicagoand 
north of St. Louis, approximates to this circulation. 
One advertiser in the Pioneer Press writes: ‘‘Our 
advertisement therein has brought us scores of let- 
ters from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and 
Montana.’’ Another says: ‘‘ We are fully aware of 
the character and value of your paper; that it has a 
field distinctively its own,’’ etc. These expressions 
illustrate the fact of its acknowledged dominant 
circulation and influence in its field. 

The Sunday Pioneer Press is a superb double num- 
ber, upon which is lavished an array of talent that 
makes it a valuable magazine of the best current 
literature in addition to its teeming columns of 
political and general news. Especial arrangements, 
at a large outlay of means, have been made to secure 
weekly contributions to its columns from the best 
writers and thinkers of the age, in Europe and 
America, and in every point of excellence this issue 
is regarded as the model of its kind. This valuable 
issue is sent to any post office in the United States or 
Canada for two dollars per annum. 

The Weekly Pioneer Press contains a carefully 
prepared summary of all the news of the week, and 
in its literary, agricultural, domestic and general 
departments is arranged with care and discrimina- 
tion for the benefit of its many thousand patrons 
throughout the country. Especial attention is de- 
voted to news and events more immediately con- 
nected with the development of Minnesota and the 
Northwest, a feature that makes it peculiarly valu- 
able for circulation outside of the Northwest. The 
subscription price of the Weekly is only one dollar a 
year, postpaid. A trifling sum for so large and excel- 
lent a paper. 

The paper is printed from stereotype plates, upon a 
Hoe perfecting press, which is a marvel of mechanic- 
al ingenuity, with a capacity of 12,000 sheets per 
hour, every sheet being cut from a continuous roll 
of paper, and coming from the press printed and 
folded, ready for delivery. 


THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 
The Pioneer Press establishment within the past 








year ortwo has more than trebled its manufacturing | 


capacity, and it is now smong the largest printing 
and bookbinding houses in the United States. To 
accomplish this, a large addition to its building was 
completed in 1883. Its area of floor space, all occu- 
pied, embracing not less than 69,000 square feet, as 
can readily be seen by a review of the dimensions of 
its own completed building and of its leased quar- 
ters adjoining. The original structure was 25x130, 
with five floors. This building was duplicated in 
1872, by the erection of another of the same style 
and dimensions, the whole then forming one large 
and elegant block. In 1883 a four-story brick build- 
ing was erected on Second Street with a frontage of 
fifty-four feet and a depth of ninety-two feet. Added 
to all this the proprietors have leased the three-story 
block on Third Street, adjoining, which, with its four 
floors, including the basement, have been incorpo- 
rated into, and are now occupied by the establishment. 
All these buildings with their vast area are harmoni- 
ously blended, and together form a pile that has, in 
all its parts, the advantage of special adaptability 
to the uses for which it is assigned. 

This printing house, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is thoroughly equipped with all the machinery and 
appliances of the best and costliest description for 
the production of the best work in every department 
at a minimum of expense. Each department is 
under the supervision of the most competent and 
skillful masters to be found in their respective pro- 
fessions, and the work that comes from the artists 
under their control is the best of itskind. It would, 
of course, be impossible within ordinary space to 
enumerate a tithe of the machinery and parapher- 
nalia making up this huge establishment, and hence 
a brief summary can only be given of a few of the 
leading features of the house. 

A seventy-five horse power engine furnishes the 
motive power for the machinery and elevators, which 
are harnessed with a wilderness of belting to the 
shafting, which is seen in motion almost everywhere. 
A second engine of like capacity is in position for 
service whenever called upon. The building is 
illuminated with gas and electricity, for there is 
scarcely an hour, day or night, in which the hum 
of activity is not heard in some part of this vast 
industrial caravansary, whereabout four hundred per- 
sons are constantly employed, whose combined sala- 
ries reach the large sum of nearly $300,000 per year. 

The main book and job room, 54x92 feet, has re- 
cently been completely refitted with new type and 
appointments, everything being of the newest and 
freshest, nothing having been omitted that inventive 
ingenuity, artistic taste and lavish means could sup- 
ply to reach perfection in this branch of the art. 
Adjoining this room isthe electrotype foundry, where 


every book and every job is furnished with a coun- | 


terfeit presentment in copper, from which the im- 
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machines, two Sanborn backing machines, half a 
dozen smaller cutting machines, together with shears, 
corner cutters, and an endless supply of the minor 
articles required in a first-class bindery of largest 
size. 

The lithographic department also has a large room 
54x92 feet, with several apartments adjoining, and 
here the finest engraving and copper-plate printing of 
every description is turned out. It contains two of 
Hoe’s latest steam lithographic presses, seven litho- 
graphic transfer presses, standing presses, grinding 
tables, and all the other appointments required for 
the production of the best work in large quantities. 
The fine engravings, lithographic and colored work 
embrace everything from the largest maps and bonds 
to the finest and most exquisite gems of the engraver’s 
art. The work of any similar establishment in the 
United States can be duplicated bv the corps of design- 
ers, engravers and printers employ > in this depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

All this, it is hardly necessary to observe, is the 
merest outline of what may be seen in the various sec- 
tions of this immense building, as a full description of 
the completeness and extent of its manufacturing capa- 
city would require many times the space allotted to this 
sketch. Enough has been said to show that the Pioneer 
Press isamply equipped for the production of any work 
it may becalled upon to perform. Bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, railroad, insurance and other corpo- 
rations —cities, towns, counties, school districts — 
all can secure what they may require at this estab- 
lishment, with a guarantee that they may go further 
and fare worse. 


PIONEER PRESS WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Not the least important feature is the establish- 
ment by the Pioneer Press Company of a wholesale 
paper and stationery jobbing house for the sale of 
paper, stationery and printer’s stock of every charac- 
ter. The company’s intimate relations with all the 
printers and publishers in the Northwest enable it 
to fully appreciate their wants in this respect, and as 
the consumption of paper by the Pioneer Press, almost, 
if not quite, equals in amount the sales of many of 
the wholesale paper dealers, its publishers are able 
to deal with manufacturers on bottom terms, while 
their capacity to select their stock is superior to that 
of any ordinary wholesale house. This department 
has in store, probably, the largest supply of similar 
goods to be found in the West, while in the variety 
and completeness of the stock it has no equal outside 
of the largest cities. This department is under the 
supervision of gentlemen of long experience in the 
business, and who thoroughly understand the wants 
and requirements of the trade. Twelve large rooms 
in the Pioneer Press building are required to hold 


| the stock, which embraces in unlimited quantities 


pressions are taken,—thus preserving the original | 


type and engravings, and, at the same time, having 
on hand the electrotypes, from which copies can be 
printed as desired, at a cost greatly less than under 
ordinary circumstances. Thisdepartmentis supplied 
with all the best appointments extant, and no simi- 
lar establishment elsewhere contains anything that 
is lacking here, and it is susceptible of demonstration 
that no better work can be done anywhere or at a 
less figure. 

The book and job press room, 54x92, is exclusively 


print and book papers; flat, writing, linen, ledger, 
bond, French folio, manilla, blotting and every 
other kind of paper, of every color, size, weight, 
quality and for every purpose; cards, cardboard, 
envelopes, shipping tags, printing inks, and in fact 
everything required by printers, publishers, station- 


| ers, merchants, bankers, and the public in general. 


occupied by machinery, nineteen power presses being © 


here arranged in parallel lines, twelve of them being 
of the largest, latest and most approved pattern. 
Some idea of the capacity of these presses may be ob- 
tained when it is stated that 1,000,000 impressions 
per week can be made without further effort than is 
required during the regular working hours of the 
day, and the times are not infrequent when these 
presses are all run to their full capacity. 

The bindery and blank beok manufactory occupies 
a series of rooms, the principal one being 54x92, and 
are also filled with machinery, including half a dozen 
of Hickok’s new and improved ruling machines, five 
Hickok standing presses, three large Sanborn cutting 


Special attention is also given to fancy stationery, ot 
which the newest and most fashionable designs are 
always in stock. 


THE NORTHWESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. 


It would scarcely be proper to close this cursory 
glance at the Pioneer Press establishment without fur- 


_ ther alluding to the Northwestern Newspaper Union, 


whose quarters are in this building. The Union’s 
mission is to furnish ready prints to publishers 


| throughout Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Dakota and 


| Montana. 


Special facilities are available for supply- 
ing publishers with full, fresh and appropriate general 
news, agricultural and miscellaneous matter, in edi- 
tions of all sizes and forms. About three hundred 
papers are now associated with the Northwestern 


| Newspaper Union, and its membership is increasing 
as new towns spring up in the Northwest. 


| 
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BEAUTIFUL MINNETONKA. 





A Glimpse at Minnesota’s Most Charming and 
Most Popular Summer Resort. 

First of all let it be stated that Lake Minnetonka 
is ‘‘a gem.’’ There must be no mistake about this, 
because it is a fact which every writer who has ever 
had anything to say about the lake has insisted on. 
It is also called a ‘‘queen gem”’ in 
connection with the description of 
the lake chain of Minnesota as a 
‘‘circlet of jewels.’? This last itemis 
also a fact without which no gen- 
tleman’s education is complete. For 
this reason it is best to state thes« 
two facts at starting, that the write: 
may not be suspected of being igno 
rant of them. But there is also an 
other reason why they should be 
stated, and that is that* the lake 


really is a 
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deals out the lovely tableaux one at a time, so 
that each few hundred yards contains a new and 
perfect landscape of its own. The eye does not | 
weary itself with attempting to take in a vast ex- | 
panse of shore at once, but the lakesidescen ery is | 
presented to it in a series of views daintily arranged 
by Nature’s own artists and with the grandest | 
framework of blue water and | 
scarcely bluer sky. The pa- | 
geant passes before one in a 
procession of wondrous groups 
and is not all presented to the 
onlooker in gne bewildering 
mass, from which he has to 
endeavor to abstract the vari- 
ous sections for himself, and 
in which the beauties of each 
are continually jostling and 
detracting from the glory of 
its neighbor. Have you ever | 


| 
| 
| 








vem, and be- 
cause itwould 
be hard to 
tind any more 
ap propriate 
figure where- 
with to de- 
scribe these 
lakes, lying 
as they do deeply imbedded in Nature’s rich setting 
of woodland, than jewels. The name of Lake Min- 
netonka has for years been well known in America, 
but none, beyond the inhabitants of the immediate 
lake and a small section of visitors who pay annual 
visits to its leafy shores from the South, have any 
conception of one tithe of its beauties. Even St. 
Paul and Minneapolis have not yet half 
appreciated what an immense boon this 
lovely sheet of water is destined to be to 
the cities in the future, or what a wealth 
of beauty and the sources of enjoyment it 
contains. The nearest point of the lake 
shore lies buta bare fifteen miles from 
Minneapolis and not twenty-five from St. 
Paul. Two railroads, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba, keep up a quick and frequent 
train service between the two cities and 
the lake, running between them sixteen 
trains each way every day through the 
summer months. By this means business 
men of either city can live on the breezy 
lakeside in the hot season of the year and 
yet be within easy daily reach of their offices in 
the centre of the cities. 

And for the lake itself. Few pieces of water in the 
world are so admirably adapted for pleasure resorts, 
for by its conformation it combines, and always 
must combine, the potentialities of a perfect fash- 
ionable resort, with endless opportunities for seclu- 
sion and study of the beauties of nature. However 
many summer hotels may be built upon it; however 
much certain sections of it may be overrun with the 
pleasure seekers of society and beset with skating 
rinks and promenades, it can never all become hack- 
neyed and commonplace. This is not because the 
actual area of the lake is conspicuously large, for 
the water surface does not spread over more than 
some twenty-three or twenty-four miles. But in its 
shape Minnetonka is more like some broad and 
winding river than a lake. Its shores are one per- 
petual succession of bays, jutting headlands and 
quiet inlets, at one time widening out into beach- 
bordered sweeps of level water, broad enough to 
satisfy the eye, then closing in till a steamboat can 
but just find scanty room to pass between the bold, 
oak-clad banks. The meagre twenty-four miles of 
water are bound in by over one hundred and four 
miles of picturesque coast line. A sail along the 
waters of Minnetonka is a continual series of sur- 
prises, delightful revelations of alternate promon- 
tory and bay. Nature husbands her resources and 





ever, and the succession of views it 
affords, would be useless unless 
there was variety in the detail of 
the coast scenery as well. A suc- 
cession of mud banks are not ap- 
preciably more beautiful or les's 
monotonous than one vast universal 
mud bank would be, and if the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka were 
alike in all parts, the effect would 
only be that of a magic lantern en- 
tertainment at which the slides were 
all thesame. The lake in that case 
might as well have its shores out- 
lined with a compass and rule, But 
as a matter of fact, each mile of 


coast of all the hundred and fouris Y f"/@//’ 
different from every other. Each ‘Nhils 


sailed on the Mediterranean | 
oron Puget Sound, or threaded 
the thousand isles of the St. 
Lawrence? If so, you re- 








member how each voyage was 
an unending series of sur- 
prises; how it was always the 
unexpected which happened ; 
how it ever seemed as if you 
‘4 were nearing the end of your | 
voyage, as if the waterway ended a short distance | 





ahead, but when you came nearer the obstructing 
land in front was found to be an island, and the re- 
ceding banks showed a broad passageway to one | 
side or the other, through which your vessel passed 
into a new sheet of open water, which again seemed 





VIEW ON LAKE MINNETONKA. 


coast-bound and from which again, as you came up, 


the shores opened and seemed only to roll back their 


gates on purpose to let you pass to new realms of 
fairy land. If you have been on any of these pieces 
of water you remember all this. If you have not, 
you ought to go to Minnetonka and see how it is done. 


This irregularity of coast, how- 


DE tas 








new bay and indentation has some peculiar beauty 
of itsown. The very points which separate them 
| are sometimes gently sloping beach and sometimes 
bold bluff and headland. The shores themselves in 
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| some places meet the water in a smooth expanse of 


shining sand, that makes one long to go in and bathe. 
In other places the ground rises from the water’s 
edge in a level lawn of grass, dotted with bushes 
here and there, like the delightful camping spots 
upon Lake Champlain or the New England Lakes. 
With the next turn in the coast line the shore has 
become rougher, suggesting the banks of the Upper 
Hudson or the leafy shores of the English Thames in 


| Oxfordshire; while in places it is almost as daring 


in outline as the banks of the Columbia or the 
mountain lakes of Idaho. But it is nowhere so 
weird and desolate looking as those far Western 
shores. Their characteristic bleakness is chiefly 
owing to their foliage, which is entirely of pine or 
fir, while Lake Minnetonka’s banks are covered en- 
tirely with warmer-looking woods, groves of oak 
and birch and poplar, of basswood and maple. How- 
ever rugged the outline, however broken with crag 
and cliff, no region can look lonely and comfortless 
that is covered with grand, old, spreading forest 


| oaks and stately birches. And, save for the hidden 


interruption of beach or grass land, the entire cir- 
cuit of Minnetonka is covered with dense woodland— 
the ‘‘ Big Woods” they are called, in contradistine- 
tion to the soft wood forests, which cover so much 
of the northern part of the State. The trees stretch 
down to the very water’s edge, crowding together 
and shouldering each other till they lean out over 
the smooth surface, and in among them the cottages 
and hotels which stud the shores in places look de- 
lightfully sequestered and peaceful. 

It is only within a very few years that Minneton- 
ka’s beauties have been at all appreciated or any at- 
tempt made to take advantage of it as a place of 
pleasure or of residence. Long after Saratoga was 
a fashionable watering place the Indians 
camped on Lake Minnetonka. The only 
hotels on the shores were teepes, and for 
concerts and balls the lake had war songs 
and buffalo dances. Then it became a 
favorite hunting ground. Summer visitors 
came to dwell upon its shores, but they 
called it ‘‘roughing it’’ then, and cooked 
the game they shot, over blazing camp 
fires. One such party after another, how- 
ever, came and took away such fascinating 
stories of the scenery and the spot that 
the fame of Minnetonka began to spread, 
and every summer saw a larger number ot 
visitors to its banks, coming, many of them, 
from the far South. Then eottages com- 
menced to rise among the woods along the 
water’s edge. Men brought their families: with 
them, and, instead of staying for a couple of weeks’ 
camp life, began to spend three and four months a 
year beside the water in pleasant idleness. With 
the enormously rapid growth and development of 
the Northwest and of the two neighboring cities es- 


too pecially, as soon as a start was made 


Minnetonka made rapid strides in pub- 
lic favor. Railroads ran out to its 
‘s* shores; huge hotels rose upon its banks; 
cottages grew more fre- 
quent; villages appeared 
by the water’s edge which 
quickly grew to be towns, 
and a fine fleet of pleas- 
ure steam- 
‘ boats was 
ia, built upon 
ye the lake. 
4 These boats 
are as well 
built and as sumptu- 
ously fitted as any 


af 
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UA pleasure boats on any inland lake in the 


Mi, Mir 


old world or the new; the largest being 
built to accommodate 2,000 passengers and as hand- 
somely appointed in the decoration of its parlors, 
state rooms and saloons as any boat upon the Hudson 
running to Albany or Troy. These boats make regu- 
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lar trips passing the entire length of the lake, and 
making connection with the arriving and departing 
trains, so that passengers can go through without 
delay from any of the towns on the lake shore— 
Wayzata, Wakon, or Excelsior — to St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis. 

But the centres of attraction and gayety up on Min- 
netonka are not in any of the towns, but in the large 
summer hotels, one of which is known almost as wide- 
ly as the lake it- 
self, and is in its 
way almost as 
unique. This is 
the Fotel Lafay- 
ette. The Latay- 
ette was built 
by the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Rail- 
road Company 
and is only a few 
steps from the 
cars, Standing 
between the 
track and the 
lake. It would 
be useless to at- 
tempt a detailed 
description of 
the great hos 
telry, which 
is as large as a 
state capitol 
building,asrich- 
ly decorated as 
a palace, can ac- 
commodate a 
thousand guests 
and needs a 
whole army of 
officials and servants to keep it in runningorder. At 
first the Lafayette was built to cover an area of 700x 
100 feet, the sagacious public laughing at the company 
and wondering where they supposed the guests were 
to come from to need all that space. Since then a 
small trifle of a wing, something larger than an or- 
dinary university, being 400x100 feet in area, has 
been added to meet the demands upon its accommo- 
dation. And as it increases in size the company con- 
tinues to make it correspondingly more 
magnificent in decoration, and in the year 
1883 spent a little bagatelle of $100,000 in 
landscape gardening upon the grounds 
alone. The hotel itself contains every- 
thing that an hotel can; and, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Eugene Mehl, 
formerly of the Brevoort House, New York, 
it is about the worst hotel to go away 
from in the country. The writer stayed 
there for one brief week last summer, and 
in his memory that week at the Lafayette, 
amid the glories of Minnetonka, seems 
about as big as any other three months in 
the year. The Manitoba makes close con- 
nection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, running through sleepers from St. 
Louis and Chicago. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis, which 
has already been mentioned, runs 
five trains a day each way between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and the lake; the 
company also runs through sleeping cars 
from St. Louis to its shores. In the com- 
ing season through sleepers will also be 
run by this road from Chicago to the lake, 
so that without change or getting out of their cars 
passengers can be transported straight from Chicago 
to the very doorstep of the company’s hotels upon 
the water’s edge. Of these hotels the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway Company own the Lake 
Park. Both this and the Hotel St. Louis are mam- 
moth houses and beautifully appointed. The only 





way to reach either of them direct is by the com- 
pany’s line, and each has. in front of it a landing 
stage from and to which superb steamers run contin- 
ually, making connection between the cars and any 
other points upon the lake. Both the hotels are de- 
lightfully situated on two of the most picturesque 
spots upon Minnetonka, and each is admirably run 
and furnished with everything from excellent cook- 
ery to ball room and skating rink which a summer 





HOTEL LAFAYETTE, MINNETONKA BEACH, 


hotel can need. Minnetonka has already become so 
well known as a fashionable and lively watering 
place in summer as to make any, account of the driv- 
ing, riding, boating, shooting, dancing, 
sketching, and (a stern sense of our duty compels us 
to add) flirting excursions which make a day upon 
its shores one continual round of gayety for those 
who wish to be gay. But behind and above all the 
society attractions of the place are the eternal beau- 


fishing, 





LAKE PARK HOTEL MINNETONKA. 


ties of Nature, which she seems to have so arranged 
as to put it without the reach of Philistine man even 
to entirely spoil; all the pleasures which Byron has 
told of, the ‘‘pleasures in the pathless wood,’’ the 
‘rapture on the lonely shore,’’ and ‘‘the society 
where none intrude,’’ by the still waters of the lake, 
among its endless labyrinths of grove and woodland, 





and among the ever-varying alterations of hill and 
valley on its shores. It is a lovely place. 


- -e- 
Duluth’s Wheat Trade. 





B. S. Russell, one of the pioneer business men ot 
Duluth, recently a resident of Jamestown, Dakota, 
writes as follows about the early wheat movement to 
the head of Lake Superior: 

J. Q. Adams did not enter the wheat trade until 
1874 or ’75, after 
it had fought its 
battle with the 
rival routes. W. 
W. Hungerford, 
superinten dent 
of the L.S. & M. 
R. R. (nowSt. P. 
& D.), was the 
one who conceiv- 
ed the idea of a 
line of barges on 
the M.:sissippi, 
and it was the 
Union Improvc- 
ment and Eleva- 
tor Company,and 
not Graves & Cul- 
ver, that built the 
elevator at Still- 
water. The first 
wheat that came 
off the Northern 
Pacific was in ’78 
and amounted to 
26,182 bushels 
for that year,and 
from this small 
beginning, and 
that from around 
Wadenaand Per- 
ham and Detroit, 
it has grown 
to its present 
magnitude. In 
October, 1872, I 
was at Fargo,and 
found Col. Gaw, 
the engineer of 
the Dakota division, in his tent, pitched about 
four hundred yards from the present Headquar- 
ters Hotel, and there were but two frame buildings 
at the time in Fargo, one being the Headquar- 
ters Hotel, nearly finished and afterwards burned, 
and at that time we did not know that there were 
one hundred acres broken in Dakota. Weknew of a 
few acres, but if one hundred were broken in one 
body we did not know of it. 

The complaints against the excessive shrinkage of 
grain by local elevators along the line of the road is 
well founded, for I know of some of them 
where it is systematic stealing, and the 
demand for an open market is quite uni- 
versal ; and if the dishonesty of the past 
two years is continued wheat growing will 
steadily fall off, as it is impossible to 
stand it. 
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Cattle in the Northwest. 


NEw YorK, Feb. 9, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I would like to trouble you to answera 
few questions for one who is interested 
in the Northwest. Has this been an unu- 
sually hard winter for stock in Montana 
and Dakota? If not, what is the object of 
so-called correspondents giving such dis- 
couraging accounts of the unusual severity 
of the winter, loss of stock, ete? Do the 
ranchmen apprehend any trouble whatever 
from the Indians in the Northwestern 
States? In what business would you ad- 
vise two young ambitious Eastern men to 
embark in, who have got eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars between them, and who have 
always worked hard and been successful ? 
Will you be kind enough to answer the 
above and oblige one who wishes to better 
himself? Wma. F. LEDNAH. 

The winter has been very cold, but from 
all accounts the stock on the northwestern 
ranges is getting through without severe 
losses. If you go into the stock business 
in Montana and devote yourselves to it with pru- 
dence, energy and a readiness to endure its hardships, 
you will quadruple your capital in a few years. 





A NEW town named Kootenai has been laid out on 
the Northern Pacific road three hundred and six miles 
west of Helena, on’ the shores of Pend d’Oreille, the 
railroad point for the new Kootenai River country. 
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THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. 





Its Climate, Soil and General Characteristics; Its 
Resources and Its Remarkable Progress. 





BY H. H. YOUNG, 
Secretary of the State Board of Immigration. 

The wonderful progress made in its material de- 
velopment, within the comparatively short interval 
that has elapsed since its settlement began, is now 
attracting almost world-wide attention to the State 
of Minnesota, and this interest is being deepened 
and intensified by the magnificent exhibit of her 
products at the World’s Industrial Exposition and 
Cotton Centennial at New Orleans. There is em- 
braced in that collection a variety of agricultural 
productions, which even, +he best informed people 
who have never vivitcu the State were not prepared 
to see. 

T..£ HORTICULTURAL SPECIMENS 

show. there are especially objects of surprise. It 
uad previously been so extensively and persistently 
maintained that fruits could not be grown success- 
fully in this climate, that the statement was very 
generally accepted for truth, and contrary assertions 
were listened to with provoking indications of in- 
credulity, and sometimes with even a display of pity 
for or displeasure towards those who had the hardi- 
hood to make them. No wonder, then, that the 
fine array of apples and grapes there presented 
them. The former were 
excelled by but few similar exhibits from other local- 
ities, and the latter by none; and yet these speci- 
mens had deteriorated more or less, because of the 
exposure incident to their transportation over a long 
distance, and the sudden change of climate to which 
they were subjected. Indeed, a good many of the 
best specimens were so bruised and rotted as to be 
unsuitable for display. Enough were left, however, 
to win both admiration and premiums, and effectu- 
ally demonstrate that good fruit can be grown in 
this State. 


astonished all who saw 


THE VEGETABLE COLLECTION 
had suffered in the same manner and from the same 
causes as the fruits, and perhaps to greater extent; 
yet here, again, a number of those who were of the 
opinion that Minnesota is too far north for successful 
agriculture, found convincing proof of the error of 
their opinions. The large and handsome display of 
Minnesota corn, a grain which had been regarded as 
reqiiring a warm and moist elimate, was another 
surprise to many people and has performed an im- 
portant part in removing the wrong impressions con- 
cerning Minnesota which had hitherto prevailed. 

Meanwhile the exhibits of Minnesota 

WHEAT, AND OF FLOUR 

made from it, have occasioned a fuller appreciation 
of the fact that the quality of that variety of grain 
grown here is very superior to that of lower latitades, 
and yields a flour so much better as to have already 
won a reputation for excellence throughout christen- 
dom. It not only finds a ready market now in all 
the great cities of the world, but commands every- 
where the very highest prices. It has also been 
widely announced through that agency that the 
capacity of the State 
diminished perceptibly by continued cultivation, by 
the publication at the exposition of the fact that the 
average yield per acre in 1884 was not inferior to 
that of any former year. The samples of oats, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat and grasses displayed are like- 
wise all fully equal to those from other states, and 
their exhibition in the collection confirms the declara- 
tion that the State is the peer of any other for gen- 
eral agriculture. Probably no other articles on ex- 
hibition there have occasioned more genuine sur- 
prise, however, than the samples of 


for its production has not 


MINNESOTA SUGAR AND SYRUP 


from the early amber cane. ‘‘ What! do they make 


Sugar away up there?’’ was a frequently uttered ex- 
clamation; and even Louisiana planters willingly 
conceded that the quality of these Northern products 


was nearly, if not fully, equal to that obtained from 
Southern cane. 
The exhibits of 
BUTTER AND CHEESE 

from Minnesota creameries and dairies, one of which 
carried off the sweepstakes premium for the best dis- 
play of butter, and to which collectively several 
other prizes were awarded, not only demonstrated 
the adaptability of the State to this industry, but 
carried with it evidence of the suitableness of our 
soil and climate for stock growing. It could not be 
otherwise than that this is a good country for cows, 
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if they produced here butter that is equal or superior | 


to that of other states; and, if for cows, then for 
other cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, is but the 
rational and natural deduction in the minds of all 
reasonable people. Therefore, the claim that Minne- 
sota is suitable for stock growing is no longer likely 
to be disputed by people who keep themselves posted 
about current events. 

But besides her agricultural displays, and not- 
withstanding her great distance from the scene of the 
exposition, Minnesota has kept abreast of her com- 
petitive sister states in the display of woods from her 
forests, ores from her mines, stone from her quarries, 
and in the variety and excellence ot 

HER MANUFACTURES. 

Her hydraulic cement compares favorably with that 
from all other localities, and is conceded to be one of 
the very best natural cements in the world, and no 
better samples of brick, stoneware, etc., are exhib- 
ited than those in her collection. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not strange that public curiosity, as to 
where and what this State is, has been excited to a 
degree far beyond anything hitherto manifested, and 
that the inquiries received at this office within the 
past month have greatly outnumbered those of any 
preceding equalinterval. To answerin some measure 
this extraordinary demand, the writer has prepared 
for THE NORTHWEST the following brief 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE. 

As shown in almost every work on general geog 
raphy, its location is very nearly in the centre of the 
North American continent; that is to say, midway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The terri- 
tory of the State extends from latitude 43° 30’ to 
49°27’ and from longitude 89° 37’ to 97° 5’ west of 
Greenwich. Its total length is about four hundred 
and eight miles, and the greatest breadth not far 
from three hundred and fifty-four miles; but its shape 
is irregular, especially on the east and north sides, and 
the total area is computed to be 84,287 square miles, 
or 53,943,379 acres. On the east it is separated from 
Wisconsin by Lake Superior and the St. Croix and 
Mississippi rivers, except for a distance of about 
thirty-five miles, between the head of the lake and 
the first named stream. The Pigeon and Rainy Lake 
rivers and Lake of the Woods form a natural bound- 
ary between it and the Canadian provinces of Ontario 
and Manitoba, on the north, except for eighty-eight 
miles west of the lake, where the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude becomes its limit in that direction. On 
the west it has the Red River of the North, Bois des 
Sioux River, and Traverse and Bigstone lakes divid- 
ing it from Dakota, except for a distance of six miles 
between the lakes named and one hundred and twenty 
miles south of the foot of Big Stone Lake, where the 
boundary is conventional. On the south it joins the 


State of Iowa. 
THE WATERWAYS, 


forming much the larger proportion of the boundary 
lines of the State, are, for the most part navigable; 
and three of them, namely, the Mississippi River, 
Lake Superior and Red River are parts of grand sys- 
tems of water communication with the outside world, 
leading in entirely different directions. While these 
do not afford transportation facilities fully equal to 
such as are enjoyed by seaports, they constitute Min- 
nesota much more than an inland State and relieve 
her, in a very great measure, from dependence upon 
railways and other systems of artificial communica- 
tion. 





ELEVATION AND CONTOUR. 

A striking peculiarity of the State is its elevation 
above tidewater. The commonly received opinion 
has heretofore been that its general altitude was about 
1,000 feet, but the State Geologist, Prof. N. H. Win- 
chell, who has made a study of the subject, estimates 
its average height at fully 1,250 feet. The lowest 
points are on the shores of Lake Superior, 602 feet, 
on the Mississippi River, which, at La Crosse, is 627 
feet and, on the Red River at St. Vincent, 767 feet. 
The highest are on Mesabi Ridge, the divide crossing 
the northern part of the State and separating the 
northward from the southward flowing waters (some 
of the eminences here attain an altitude of about 
2,300 feet), and on the Coteaux des Prairie, in the 
southwestern counties, where an elevation of nearly 
2,000 feet is found. Several other localities are up- 
wards of 1,500 feet above tidewater. 

THE GREAT DIVIDE 
between the waters flowing north and those flowing 
south and east, enters the State near its northeast 
corner, between the headwaters of Pigeon and Rainy 
Lake rivers, and extends in a west-southwest direc- 
tion nearly two-thirds the distance to the western 
boundary. Here it branches, one limb extending 
northward and separating the tributaries of Red River 
from streams flowing into the Lake of the Woods. 


_ The main ridge then turns southward, with a bend 


to the west to nearly the middle of the State from 
north to south. Here another spur is thrown off 
westwardly and divides the waters of Red River from 
those of the Minnesota. The main divide then 
curves to the southeast, separating the waters of the 
Mississippi from those of the Minnesota. It is in- 
tersected by the latter river in the lower part of its 
course, and continues south of that stream in a nearly 
due south direction into Iowa. 
THE COTEAUX DES PRAIRIE 

enter the State from the west, about ninety miles 
north of the southwest corner, and pursuing an east 
southeast direction, also extend into Iowa near the 
middle of the south lineoftheState. Still another ridge 
extending southward from the main divide above de- 
scribed, in the northeastern part of the State, separates 
the waters of the St. Louis from those of the Mississippi 
River, and further south the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi from those of the St. Croix. An arm of this, 
also, branches to the east from near the middle of its 
course and divides the streams which flow respectively 
into Lake Superior and the St. Croix River. The 
heights of these divides vary from about 1,250 feet 
to the highest altitude above given, and are undulat- 
ing plateaux with occasional extensive stretches of 
nearly level table lands. Excepting that portion 
immediately north of Lake Superior the surface of 
the State is composed entirely of vast deposits of 
drift, having a maximum depth of more than 1,000 
feet. The upper stratum, for the most part, is of light, 
friable material. In the northern part this is cut and 
seamed in all directions by water courses, and ata 
distance the summit presents the appearance of a 
range of low mountains with gently sloping sides. 
On being traversed, however, it reminds one more 
of the appearance of huge billows. This feature is 
preserved throughout the entire extent of the divides, 
but in a much less exaggerated degree as the valleys 
of the great rivers are approached. The channels of 
the larger rivers are simply immense hollows cut 
through this incohesive material, and gradually 
deepening as they recede from their sources, while 
those of the smaller streams are more diminutive 
furrows possessing similar characteristics. It will, 
no doubt, be understood from this description that 
nearly all parts of the State are well drained, and 
yet the comparatively insignificant areas immediately 
along the panks of the rivers are all that is too rugged 
for cultivation, except that portion north of Lake 
Superior, which is of volcanic formation. Itishardly 
worth while to add that this drift deposit forms the 


most 
FRUITFUL AND DURABLE SOIL. 


It is composed of the comminuted detritus of many 
descriptions of rock, and contains large percentages 














of those varieties of mineral salts which are univers- 
ally recognized to be the best elements of fertility. 
Mingled with these and forming a considerable pro- 
portion of the aggregate bulk, are the remains of 
plants and animals. The soil is very deep every- 
where and lies generally on a subsoil of clay. This 
is especially the case on the lower plateaus and in the 
wide valleys. Red River Valley is especially re- 
markable for the depth of the clayey strata, and the 
surface soil there contains a larger proportion of plant 
ashes and other organic remains than are common to 
most localities. The color of the soil there and in 
low places generally, is very dark, and it is quite 
viscous when wet. Elsewhere the hue may be de- 
scribed as shading from a brownish gray to an ash 
color. Boulders are common to almost every neigh- 
borhood, except Red River Valley, but there are few 
places, and those of only limited extent, where they 
are sufficiently numerous to bein the way. They 
represent nearly every variety of rock, from the 
hardest granite to the most easily disintegrated sand- 
stone, and are occasionally used for walling cellars 
and wells, and for making lime. Most of the lime 
produced in the State during the early interval of its 
settlement was obtained from the limestone boulders 
found upon the surface. 

The State is, perhaps, most remarkable for its 
numerous 

INLAND LAKES. 


There are in the neighborhood of 10,000 of these, 
varying in size from a few acres of surface to exten- 
sive bodies of water; Red Lake, for instance, covers 
340,000 acres; Mille Lacs, 114,000; Vermillion, 64,000; 
Winnebigoshish, 56,000, and several others more 
than 10,000 acres. The average extent is about 320 
acres. They are all fed by springs, and nearly all 
are very deep, some of the smallest having soundings 
of 50, 70 and even 100 feet. The waters are clear, 
cold and pure, and are inhabited by myriads of white 
and black bass, sunfish, pickerel, pike, muscalonge 
and other edible varieties. In the larger ones white 
fish and lake trout are found, especially in those 
lying in the northern part of the State. 

The State fish commissioners have stocked a num- 
ber of the lakes in the settled portions of the country 


with lake salmon, and, where these are secure from | 


destruction by pickerel, the experiment is proving 
highly successful. Recently an effort has been made 
to introduce German carp, and, so far as heard from, 
the fish seem to be doing well. Time enough has 
not elapsed, however, for the matter of success to be 
decided fully. Besides affording facilities for fish 
culture and contributing thus to the maintenance 
of the inhabitants, many of these lakes are of suffi- 
cient size to be useful as channels of communication 
for commercial purposes, and there are few that 
cannot be utilized as 


RESORTS FOR PLEASURE. 


Most of them are surrounded partially, at least, or 
wholly by beautiful groves, and have dry, firm 
shores, which admit of their being approached dry 
shod to the water’s edge. Their bottoms are pebbly 
or sandy. No better places can be found for 
sailing or rowing, and when, in connection with 
these pursuits, the opportunities afforded «for fishing 
are remembered, their attractiveness cannot fail to be 
appreciated. 

It often occurs that a number of these bodies of 
water, lying contiguously to each other, aré connected 
by shallow, sluggish streams, and at very little ex- 
pense of money and labor may be made available as 


CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


and local commerce for a considerable region. The 
larger ones within the populated districts are already 
utilized for such purposes to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Another important purpose they subserve, is 
the constant supplying of vapor to the atmosphere, 
thus conducing to its salubrity and to the health and 
vigorous growth of both animal and vegetable life. 
They also have considerable influence on the tem- 
perature, modifying it more or less, both in summer 











for supplies of pure ice. 
RIVERS AND STREAMS. 


The lakes are located, for the most part, on the | 


elevated plateaus forming the summits of the divides 


already described, and the locations of the latter can | vn ith 11 ; 
be very accurately pointed out on the map by this | ee ee ae 


means. Being supplied by springs, they are neces- 
sarily the sources of innumerable streams which, 
with many tortuous windings, ultimately find their 
way down the slopes and become tributaries of the 
larger water courses. Perhaps no country of equal 
extent has so many constant streams as Minne- 
sota, every portion being so well supplied that a 
water famine for any considerable neighborhood in 
the State would seem to be impossible. Like those 
of the lakes, the waters of the streams are clear and 
cold, andare inhabited by numerous varieties of fish. 


Brook trout were formerly abundant in many of | 


these, but have been either driven away or exterm- 
inated in most of those within the older settled dis- 
tricts. Efforts are now being made, with a fair 
measure of success, for the replenishment of all the 
most suitable streams. 

Besides the innumerable smaller streams there are 
also some twenty-five or thirty considerable rivers 
within the State, about half of which are, or may 
easily be made, navigable throughout long stretches 
of their courses. On all of these 

MAGNIFICENT WATER POWERS 
are found, varying in force from that of the Missis- 
sippi at St. Anthony Falls, which is estimated to 
afford 135,000 horse power, to that on the Minne- 
sota, at Granite Falls, of 15,000 horse power. All 
of the smaller streams, likewise, with hardly a single 
exception, afford one or more water powers, with 
force enough to operate milling machinery, and, in 
fact, every neighborhood in the State has sufficient 
for its local needs. As the settlement of the State 


| progresses, the importance of these facilities for | 


manufacturing are beginning to be appreciated at 
their true worth. Minneapolis, at St. Anthony Falls, 
has already become one of the most important manu- 
facturing centres in thiscountry, and Stillwater, on 
the St. Croix; Duluth, at the mouth of the St. Louis, 
Fergus Falls, on the Red River, and St, Cloud, on 
the Mississippi, are rapidly growing in wealth and 


their respective vicinities. 
FORESTS AND PRAIRIES. 


The surface of Minnesota is very nearly equally 
divided between forests and prairies, the northern 
and eastern sections being most completely and 
heavily timbered, although hardly a county in the 
State is wholly treeless. In the southern and west- 
ern portions the wooded districts consist of small 
groves and fringes of woods bordering the lakes and 
streams, and their area as compared with the prairies 
in the same vicinities isinconsiderable. The reverse 
of this is true in the timbered regions further to the 
east and north. Prairies, varying in extent from a 
few acres to several sections or even townships, are 
found at intervals in most localities here, such open- 
ings occurring occasionally even in the densest’pine- 
growing districts near the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, St. Louis and St. Croix rivers. Whatis known 
as the Big Woods is not a detached body of timber, 
but a peninsula of woods, as it were, extending 
from the timbered region, from near the middle of 
the State to within about thirty-five miles of the 
southern boundary and having a width of some forty 
miles. The banks of nearly all the streams in the 
State are fringed with woods, and in places along the 
larger rivers these have a width of several miles and 
are really dense forests. The principal 

VARIETIES OF TIMBER 
are oak, ash, maple, elm, poplar, walnut, butternut, 
basswood, cottonwood, box elder, hackberry, birch, 
white pine and cedar. The pines and other conifers 
are confined to the northern parts, and the , walnut 
and butternut tothe southern. There are a number of 
other varieties besides those named, and many of the 
trees are of large growth, furnishing abundance of 
excellent lumber. 

THE PRAIRIES ABOUND 


with blue-joint, red-top, blue, buffalo and other 
grasses, intermingied with which are myriads of 
flowering plants. Wild strawberries prevail every- 
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where except in the densely timbered districts, and 
the shrubbery is comprised largely of blackberry, 
raspberry, gooseberry, blueberry, huckleberry, crab 
apple, plum, hazel and wild rose bushes. Cran- 
berries are abundant in some of the marshes, and in- 
deed, nearly every variety of shrubbery met with in 
the middle Northern States of the Union is found 


THE CLIMATE OF MINNESOTA. 


It seems more difficult to convince people who have 
had no experience in the State that the climate ot 
Minnesota is no more objectionable than that of most 
other countries, than to impress any other truth con- 
cerning this region upon them. Yet it is justas sure 
that our climate is preferable to that of Iowa, Ohio, 
Missouri, Tennessee, New York, Pennsylvania, the 
New England States, and, in short, of most localities 
in the United States, as it is that the soil is more 
fertile than that of the rocky districts of the mount- 
ainous regions near the Atlantic. Whether regarded 


| on the score of healthfulness or comfort, this is the 


superior climate for both winter and summer resi- 
dence, and the man who leaves Minnesota to spend 


| his winter months in the South, in nine cases out of 





ten affords a practical demonstration of this fact. 
After a few such semi-annual migrations he finds that 
in robust vigor, freedom from pulmonary and mias- 
matic symptoms, and general activity of both phys- 
ical and intellectual powers he falls behind those who 
have remained here during the cold interval and 
lacks the resistance to disease which they possess. 
So, too, with those who come hither from other states, 
they seldom show such marks of full health as the 
residents, and certainly are inferior in lung power 
and capacity of endurance. This is manifest in com- 
parisons of animals, likewise, and will hardly be dis- 
puted by any who have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves. On the score of comfortableness, it cer- 
tainly cannot be claimed that the mere circumstance 
of degrees of intensity of cold, as shown by ther- 
mometers, is an approximately correct index of the 
pleasantness of a climate. The degree of humidity 
of the atmosphere has almost as much influence on 
the living body as its temperature. A man would 
soon freeze to death if plunged in water having a 
temperature of 20° above zero, while he would ex- 
perience but little inconvenience from cold in the dry 
atmosphere of an elevated region having the same 
temperature. 

The reason of the difference is the greater capacity 
of the water to absorb the heat of the body, because 
of its greater density. For the very same reason the 
dense, humid atmospheres of the less elevated regions 
further south are less endurable, even at a consid- 
erably higher temperature, than the more attenuated 


and arid air of Minnesota. On the eighteenth of 


December last the writer experienced as much dis- 
comfort in New Orleans from cold as he has in 


| Minnesota during any other period of the current 
influence because of the extensive water powers in | 


| exposed to it. 


phenomenally cold winter, and yet he wore the same 
clothing (except hat and boots) in both places. The 
thermometer there at the time marked from 30° to 
45° above zero; while here it has indicated from 15° 
above to 20° below at times when he has been 
That it is healthful has also been 


| demonstrated in so many instances that it seems 





hardly worth while to repeat the assertion. There 
is hardly a neighborhood in the State that has not 
one or more residents who came hither suffering 
with pulmonary ailments. Most of these have fully 
recovered, while others have been so much benefited 
that they are able to follow their respective occupa- 
tions, and have a degree of health far beyond the 
most hopeful anticipations they dared indulge in at 
the time of making the experiment. Numbers, also, 
who came here afflicted with pulmonary complaints 
have returned to their former homes radically healed, 
after a few years’ residence in the State. There 
are no long, wearying intervals of cloudy, drizzly 
weather to be endured here. Ordinarily, during the 
spring months, we have a few days of such weather, 
but they are so few as to give little occasion for 
grumbling. The average during the year is about 
two hundred and seventy fair or clear days to ninety- 
five that are cloudy or rainy; or, in other words, the 
sun shines about seventy-four per cent of the time. 
Yet the rainfall is nearly always enough to supply 
the wants of vegetation. Droughts occur very sel- 
dom. In the twenty-five years that the writer has 
resided in the State he cannot remember but two or 
three seasons when there were complaints on this 
score. 
With a healthful and pleasant climate, a fruitfal 
soil, a beautifully undulating and elevated surface, 
a multitude of lovely lakes and an abundance of 
streams, on which rapids and cataracts are of com- 
mon occurrence and afford unlimited water power, 
it would seem that little more need be said to con- 
vince the reader that Minnesota is an unusually at- 
tractive State. 
DEVELOPING MINNESOTA’S RESOURCES. 

In 1884 her population numbered about 1,000,000 

souls. The admixture of population is decidedly 
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cosmopolitan, and has the advantage ot giving the 
State the benefit of the widest range of thought and 
the greatest diversity of industry. A community 
composed of such a variety of races, each differently 
trained and accustomed to dissimilar circumstances 
and methods of living, and likely to have a greater 
diversity of knowledge in the aggregate than any 
homogeneous society, and to utilize this in discover- 
ing and developing the varied resources of a country 
most speedily, Hence it is not strange that the 
industrial pursuits already followed in Minnesota 
embrace a very wide range, including in fact almost 
every kind common te civilized communities. Of 
course, the leading branch is agricultuse, and ex- 
perience has fully demonstrated that the capacity of 
the country in this respect, whether as to variety 
and excellence of products or abundant yields, is 
second to but few, if any, certainly to none others 
north of thirty-five degrees of latitude. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, corn, oats and barley, of which 
the average yield per acre, taken for several years 
together, are: Wheat, 14 bushels; corn, 32 bushels; 
oats, 34 bushels; barley, 25 bushels, and rye, 17 
bushels. Last year the wheat product of the State 
was 47,792,662 bushels, or 17.18 bushels per acre, on 
2,780,539 acres; of corn, 28,380,240 bushels, an aver- 
age of 42 bushels per acre on 675,720 acres; of oats, 
11,203,742 bushels on 1,027,509 acres, or 40.18 
bushels per acre; and of barley 8,618,524 bushels, or 
27.76 bushels per acre. 

But, besides these, there was a considerable acre- 
age devoted to rye, flax, sorghum, hay, clover, 
potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, rutabagas, tobacco, 
pumpkins, squashes, melons, ete., besides the entire 
list of vegetables common to the gardens of the 
Northern States, all of which grow here in profusion. 
The entire area under cultivation last year was nearly 
6,500,000 acres, and the total value of all the prod- 
ucts of fields, orchards and gardens must have 
approximated $75,000,000. It can be truthfully 
claimed that Minnesota farmers as a class are remark- 
ably prosperous. Many persons who came here ten 
or even eight years ago, with barely money enough 
to make a start at farming, have accumulated suffi- 
cient since in that calling to pay for their lands, 
build comfortable houses and the necessary barns, 
stables, sheds, ete., buy the stock required, and place 
themselves in really comfortable circumstances. 


STOCK GROWING AND DAIRYING. 

These branches of agricultural industry are rapidly 
increasing in importance, and with the high reputa- 
tions which Minnesota beef, butter and cheese have 


recently won for themselves, they are likely to con- 


tinue to grow in significance with each passing 
season. There are to-day no more highly prized 


beef, butter and cheese offered in the markets of the 
world than those from this State, and none bring 
better prices or command as readysale. The mutton 
and pork grown here are likewise rapidly winning 
their way to popular favor in Eastern and foreign 
markets. 

On the first of January last the numbers and 
values of farm animals in this State were reported as 
follows: 









Horses 318,655 $25,798,309 
Mules 10,050 990,126 
Cows sie esisibiieintenainaalati 364,496 10,872,916 
Other Cattle ig 10,790,673 
Sheep . ncksoniiceams 698,132 
Essai ncishkictalsiindctkandelal’ : . 431,902 2,265,166 

I hc sci ies ett gain tenaricu Hae 1,837,708 $51,413,325 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES, 

as already shown, are abundant and are now em- 
ployed to a greater extent than could reasonably have 
been expected in a new State. Flour ranks first in 
importance of these. There are about four hundred 
and fifty flouring mills in the State, many of which 
are extensive establishments and make the finest 
grades of flour. Minneapolis alone has milling ¢a- 
pacity to manufacture about 25,000 barrels of flour 
daily, and the remainder of the State possesses about 
as much more. Last year the total product was 
8,800,000 barrels, worth $35,200,000, besides 250,000 
tons of millstuff, worth $2,250,000 more. TheState 
is, also, famous for extensive saw mills. These are 
estimated to have turned out some $18,000,000 worth 
of lumber, lath and shingles last year. Next to 
these in gross value of products, perhaps, are the 
stone quarries, lime kilns, brick yards, creameries 
and cheese factories. Then come a multitude of 
miscellaneous manufactures too numerous to be speci- 
fied here. With few exceptions the stock consumed 
in these factories is produced in the State. The 





MINING RESOURCES 
are just beginning to be developed. There is no 
longer doubt about the quality of the iron ore found 
in the northeast corner of the State being very supe- 
rior and eminently suitable for the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel and chill iron. Experts pronounce it 
unequaled. The mines now open are near Ver- 
million Lake, but the ore is found throughout a tract 
seventy-five miles long and from twenty to thirty 
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miles wide. Ore taken from some thirty places 
along this range assays sixty-five to seventy per cent 
metallic iron. The ore is shipped by rail thence to 
Two Harbors, on Lake Superior, twenty-five miles 
northeast of Duluth. Other mines will be opened 
this summer. An excellent quality of copper ore is 
also found on the north shore of Lake Superior, and 
specimens of plumbago have been taken from Pigeon 
Point. Companies recently formed have secured 
considerable tracts of land near the northern bound- 
ary line, where it is claimed that both gold and 
silver are found in abundance in the quartz rock. 
That part of the State will likely prove a rich min- 
ing district. 
WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 

Allusion has already been made to the circum- 
stance that Minnesota stands at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River, the great lakes and 
Red River of the North, giving her natural commer- 
cial highways to the Gulf of Mexico, the Northern 
Middle States, and the great Northwestern Canadian 
territory; also that she has a large aggregate length 
of navigable waterways within the State. In addi- 
tion to this she has 4,125 miles of well built and 
finely equipped railway, crossing the State at divers 
angles and every neighborhood, except in the heavily 
timbered region of the extreme north, is well supplied 
with railway facilities. These roads are all well 
managed and charges for passengers and freights are 
no higher than in any other Western States. 

These local railways are either connected wilh or 
form parts of the extensive systems which reach to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, giving 
direct and speedy communication with the outside 
world. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

There are 4,956 public schools, most ot which are 

open ten months in the year, and are well furnished 


and supplied withall the modern conveniences. Of 
these 56 have a high school grade, from which 


scholars may pass to the State University. The latter 
institution has an agricultural college attached, and 
is to have a medical department in the early future. 
There are also three State normal schools. 
the above are public institutions sustained by public 
funds. There are besides a large number of paro- 
chial and denominational schools and colleges. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 

Society here is fully up to the standard of the 
older states. The people are equally intelligent and 
law abiding, and nearly every neighborhood has its 
churches, Sabbath-schools and _ societies for intellect- 
ual and moralimprovement. Social entertainments 
are of common occurrence in the fall and winter. 
Most of the larger villages have public libraries, to 
which additions are constantly being made. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 
Many of the railroads received grants of Govern- 
ment land. The most important grants were those 
given to the roads described below. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


One of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of Minnesota is the Northern Pacifie Railroad. 
The company operates the following mileage within 
the borders of the State: 


I ii cnkccentncsceincinntininiatinntinemenniiiininmtn 
Duluth to Brainerd....... 
Brainerd to Moorhead.... 
Wadena to Breckenridge..............ccccccceccceeeees 
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The additional mileage operated by the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad Company westof and tributary to 
Minnesota, is 1,993 miles, or a total mileage of 2,547 
through Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, forming the latest completed 
transcontinental line. 

The Northern Pacific Company received from Con- 
gress a land grant of twenty sections to the mile, 
extending across the State from Lake Superior to the 
Red River of the North. The prairie portions of 
this grant have been largely disposed of, but about 
2,000,000 acres of timbered lands interspersed with 
meadows, valuable for lumbering purposes and graz- 
ing, and to a considerable extent for clearing and 
settlement, are still in the hands of the company, 
and are offered for sale at prices ranging from four dol- 
lars to six dollars per acre, and on five and ten years’ 
credit. To immigrants preferring to settle in a 
timbered country, some of these lands are especially 
attractive for homes, because of their nearness to 
railroads and markets and the ready sale of the lum- 
ber and firewood obtained by clearing. 

The Northern Pacific, in its course from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Coast and Puget Sound, traverses the productive 
wheat and diversified farming fields of Minnesota 
and Dakota, the great cattle ranges and mineral 
belts of Montana, the forests and gold regions of 
Northern Idaho, the fine farming country of Eastern 
Washington, and reaches the rich valleys of Oregon 
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and the beautiful shores of Puget Sound, with their 
great wealth of timber and coal. The products of 
these new and vast regions seek the markets of the 
world by way of Minnesota’s commercial cities ot 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the ports of Duluth 
and Superior City at the head of the chain of great 
lakes. The numerous manufactures of Minnesota 
find sale in the towns and cities of this region. The 
lumber, which is one of the most valuable products 
of the State, supplies the immense treeless plains of 
Dakota. Duluth and Superior on the opposite side 
of St. Louis Bay on Lake Superior are the entrepots 
of enormous tonnage of coal from the mines of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, which is consumed in the regions 
traversed by this road. 

The importance of the Northern Pacific to the 
commerce and manufactures of Minnesota is destined 
to increase with the further settlement of the exten- 
sive regions to which it furnishes a great artery of 
transportation, and through the large and con- 
stantly increasing tide of business and pleasure travel 
which flows over it to the Pacific Coast, the National 
Park, and other regions attractive to enterprise or 
agreeable to summer leisure, the fame of the cities, 
the picturesque summer resorts snd fine hunting 
and fishing groundsof this State, are spread through- 
out the world, and immigration and capital are at- 
tracted by these reports. 

The cities and principal towns in Minnesota 
reached by the Northern Pacific lines, with their 
respective populations, are as follows: St. Paul, 110,- 
000; Minneapolis, 110,000; Anoka, 6,000; St. Cloud, 
7,000; Sauk Rapids, 1,200; Little Falls, 2,000; Brain- 
erd, 13,000; Duluth, 15,000; Wadena, 1,000; Per- 
ham, 1,000; Detroit, 1,400; Moorhead, 5,000; Fergus 
Falls, 7,000; Breckenridge, 1,000; Sauk Centre, 2,500; 
Morris, 1,500. Many of them, possessing almost un- 
limited water powers, have already become great 
manufacturing points, which are more particularly 
described in other parts of this book. 

The Northern Pacific has extensive terminal facili- 
ties in both Minneapolis and St. Paul, and in these 
cities it connects with all the great lines leading to 
Chicago, as well as with the lines to St. Louis, 
Omaha, and the entire system of roads traversing 
Southern and Eastern Minnesota. 

The general land agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is R. J. Wemyss, whose office is in St. Paul. 


THE ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 
has opened and developed one of the finest agricult- 
ural regions in the United States. Its several main 
lines and numerous branches penetrate and serve a 
region every acre of which teems with natural rich- 
ness, with wonderful fertility. It has made avail- 
able immense tracts of land compared with which 
any other portion of the continent is almost un- 
worthy of consideration by the man who seeks to 
gain wealth and prosperity by tilling the soil. It 
has provided avenues for traffic and travel through 
the magnificent park region of Minnesota and the 
wonderful Red River Valley, both in Minnesota and 
Dakota. It is constantly extending its lines to ac- 
commodate the thousands of settlers crowding in 
from all parts of the world, providing them with 
quick markets, and rapidly enhancing the value of 
their possessions. The vast extent of the railway, 
and the fact of its constant and rapid extension, are 
in themselves convincing proofs of the intrinsic value 
of the land, and the prosperity and thrift of the 
thousands of settlers along its lines. The visitor to 
this region is strongly impressed by the signs of uni- 
versal contentment and satisfaction found among the 
settlers; and surely the farmers should be satisfied, 
as during the ten years which crops have been raised 
in the valley, there has never been a failure, and the 
average of twenty bushels of No. 1 hard wheat per 
acre has been steadily maintained. Further, less 
labor is required to raise profitable crops than else- 
where in the known world and the land is the 
cheapest. 
THE VALLEY OF THE RED RIVER 
is situated almost exactly in the geographical centre 
of the North American continent. Its length, from 
the soure of the river to its outlet into Lake Winni- 
peg, is about 285 miles, and its breadth is limited to 
not more than 160 miles. Of its length about 220 
miles are located in the United States, and the bal- 
ance in the Province of Manitoba. The St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway has placed this vast 
fruitful territory in direct communication with the 
world, making the remarkable productions of its 
broad and fertile acres available, and increasing their 
commercial value. 
NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


The country traversed by the railroad consists ot 
three distinct classes of lands distinguished from each 
other by natural characteristics. 

Wright, Meeker and Stearns counties are mostly 
heavily timbered, and are watered by the Mississippi 
or tributaries thereof. 

Todd, Pope, Douglas, Kandiyohi, Otter Tail, 
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Becker and Morrison, and fractions of Meeker and 
Stearns counties, are partly timbered, and are in the 
beautiful park region. One-half of this district is 
undulating prairie and the remainder is about equally 
divided between fine timber land and handsome 
lakes, the whole interminglingin charming diversity. 
Otter Tail County is partly in the Red River Valley, 
and Douglas and Todd partake materially of the 
valley characteristics. 

Renville, Chippewa, Stevens, Big Stone, Grant, 
Traverse, Wilkin, Clay, Norman, Polk, Marshall and 
Kittson, are in a large degree, prairie counties; and 
Wilkin, Clay, Norman, Polk, Marshall and Kittson 
are wholly Red River counties, with level prairie 
surfaces. 

PRICES OF LANDS. 


The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway Company are appraised according to loca- 
tion and quality, and by a liberal standard, prices 
are put on a basis that will encourage settlement and 
improvement, as every productive acre adds to the 
income of the road. The policy of the company in 
selling for improvement operates to the advantage of 
the actual settler in many ways, and is in marked 
contrast with that of many land grant roads, whose 
only object seems to be that of selling in large 
quantities to speculators. Prices of its lands range 
from four to seven dollars per acre, with some fine 
choice tracts somewhat higher. In the Red River 
Valley Counties the company now makes a special 
offer to actual settlers, that gives them their choice of 
one hundred and sixty to three hundred and twenty 
acres for three dollars per acre. The timbered lands 
are, as arule, appraised according to the quantity and 
quality of timb.r ov them, and are sold by special 
bargain. 

In addition to its adaptability for wheat raising, 
the section of country traversed by this road has 
advantages for profitable stock and dairy farming 
that cannot be surpassed in any part of the United 
States. 

The native grasses, principally blue-joint and red- 
top, crown the prairies in almost inexhaustible quan- 
tities, with nutritious qualities, equal to the best of 
tame grasses for the production of beef and milk, the 
healthy climate, great abundance of pure water in 
lake and stream, a soil in which all root crops and 
the best of tame grasses are grown in the greatest 
profusion, are all elements of success in this branch 
of farming that are yearly adding to the wealth of 
those who have added this industry to that of culture 
of grain. 

Anyone desiring full and particular information 
as to the lands of this company, maps and other in- 
formation, will receive prompt reply by addressing 
James B. Power, land commissionerof the company, 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

SIOUX CITY & PACIFIC. 

The road of this company now forms a part of the 
important system of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Company. Its lands are in South- 
western Minnesota,in the counties of Watonwan, 
Martin, Jackson, Cottonwood, Murray, Nobles, Rock, 
Pipestone and Faribault. They lie along the line of 
railroad extending from Mankato, in Blue Earth 
County, to Sioux Falls, Dakota, and much is due 
this line of road for their development. South- 
western Minnesota was formerly known as the ‘‘ Land 
of Promise,’’ but her promises have been so abun- 


dantly fulfilled that more recently she has been | 


styled the ‘* Land of Plenty.” 

Probably nowhere exists a more beautiful country 
than that comprised within the boundaries of the 
counties mentioned. If we were permitted a sufli- 
cient eminence, so that at one glance we might see 
the combined natural features of this region, a most 
enchanting landscape would be beneath us. The 
surface is made up of prairies, woodlands, lakes, 
rivers, hills, and valleys. Most of the land is undu- 
lating prairie, dotted here and there by lakes and 
groves, and threaded by the tracks of railroads, and 
streams of all sizes from tiny brooklet to the river. 
The drainage is perfect. 


of a range of low hills. This formation is an ele- 
vated plateau, the ascent of which is very gradual. 
At the summit it is from twenty to thirty-five miles 
wide. All along the plateau of this elevation are a 
succession of lakes, or more properly lakelets, of 
widely varying sizes, nearly all of which are deep 
and have high dry banks and sandy or gravelly bot- 
toms. 
them are filled with fish, amongst which are wall- 
eyed pike, bass, sunfish, pickerel, catfish, white 
perch, and perhaps, other edible varieties. From 
these lakes numerous streams take their rise, and, 
coursing down the sides of the elevation, have cut 
them into wide, gently sloping hollows, which give 


this portion of the surface a billowy appearance that | 


| State, and amount to 1,700,000 acres. 
covered with maple, oak, butternut and other valu- | 


A distinct watershed crosses | 
diagonally from northwest to southeast, consisting | 


Their waters are clear and cold, and most of | 


giving. The air is dry, pure and invigorating, even 


in the spring months, during the season of the heavi- | 


est rainfalls. The skies have a pure blue color, and 
at night the stars shine with a radiance which can 
hardly be appreciated by those who are accustomed 
only to the fogs and mist which more or less con- 
stantly prevail in less elevated regions. There 
is hardly a time, in either winter or summer, when 
there is an entire cessation of breezes, and such con- 
stant circulation tends to dispel any foul and un- 
healthy odors and keeps the atmosphere fresh and 
untainted. The isothermal line which passes through 
the centre of this region is about the same with that 
of Central Ohio, and though the cold in winter is 
more intense, its influence upon the system is not so 
severe, because the dry atmosphere does not conduct 
the heat from the body, and the chilling effects are 
far less sensibly felt. The isa climate in which men 
and animals thrive. 

The soil is a loose, dark-colored loam, composed 
of the detritus of silicious and caleareous rocks mixed 
with alumina and soda, to which is added a large 
percentage of organic remains and ashes of plants. 
It is also exceedingly rich in phosphates and other 
fertilizing salts, and generally very deep, varying 
from one to two or three feet. Indeed, the subsoil, 
until a depth of from five to eight feet is obtained, 
is formed of similar material with that of the sur- 
face, and on exposure to atmospheric influences 
speedily becomes fruitful. 

This is, in the truest sense, a farming country. 
Its location, soil, climate, and surrounding circum- 
stances fit it especially for this pursuit; and the kind 
of farming always sure of success here is that which 
embraces every branch of agricultural industry. It 
is not distinctively a country for growing wheat or 


| corn; nor, so far as has been developed, for the 


especial cultivation of any other single trop, but has 


| the far more advantageous peculiarity of being about 


equally well adapted for any field or garden crop that 


can be grown in the Northern States of the Union, 


and as a grazing country it has no superior. Spring 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, sorghum, potatoes, 
turnips, rutabagas, mangel wurzels, beets. carrots, 
parsnips, beans, peas, cabbages, etc., grow luxuri- 


| antly in all parts of this division, and, taking a 


number of seasons together, it will be found to yield 
mean average crops of very little, if any, inferior in 
quality and quantity than those of regions which 


| are claimed to be especially suitable for some one or 


more of these products. 

The price of railroad lands ranges from five to 
ten dollars per acre. Address James H. Drake, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul. 


THE ST. PAUL & DULUTH RAILROAD. 


This road extends from St. Paul, the head of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River, to Duluth, the head 
of navigation on Lake Superior, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty-five miles, with branches owned 
or leased, connecting the main line with Stillwater 
and Taylors Falls, Minneapolis, Grantsburg, in Wis- 


| consin, and Cloquet, on the St. Louis River, making 


a total of two hundred and twenty-five miles operated. 
It alsoconnects with the Northern Pacific Railway at 
Northern Pacific Junction, twenty-five miles west 
of Duluth, and with the St. Paul, Minneapplis and 
Manitoba Railway at Hinckley, seventy-seven miles 
southwest of Duluth. At St. Paul it forms connec- 
tions with all the railroads traversing Minnesota. 


The lands granted by the Government in aid of | 
this railway lie east of the Mississippi River, and be- | 


tween St. Paul and the northern boundary of the 


able hard woods, while probably 500,000 acres are 
forests of white and Norway pine. They are pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the man with small means, 
and can be had at prices ranging from two dollars 


| and fifty cents to six dollars per acre on easy terms. 


During the summer seasons many Southern people, 


| and others who have heretofore spent the warm 


months at the sea side, now make their home at 
White Bear Lake, either stopping at the excellent 
hotels, occupying their own elegant cottages, or lead- 
ing a more romantic life inatent. White Bear Lake, 


only twelve miles from St. Paul, has, indeed, become | 


one of the most popular summer resorts in the West. 
During the season, trains on the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railway run every hour to and from St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Stillwater, carrying thousandsof excur- 
sionists and sojourners. Apply to J. G. Callahan, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


This company is the successor of the Western Rail- 
road of Minnesota, which had a grant of twenty sec- 
tions to the mile of publiclands between Brainerd and 
Sauk Rapids, lying in the counties of Morrison, Todd, 
Crow Wing and Stearns. The St. Paul & Pacific 
line now extends to Minneapolis and St. Paul and is 


insures complete drainage, while forming one of the | leased by the Northern Pacific Company. Much of 


most attractive charms of the landscape. 
The climate of these southwestern counties is life- 


the original land grant is still unsold and is offered 
on favorable terms to settlers. These lands embrace 


Portions are | 


prairie and timber and are valuable for general farm- 
ing and for lumbering operations. Information con- 


| cerning them will be furnished by A. G. Postle- 


thwaite, the comptroller and land commissioner of 


| the company, whose office is in the Northern Pacific 


building, St. Paul. 
HASTINGS & DAKOTA. 


The lands of this company lie in the counties of 
McLeod, Renville, Yellow Medicine, Chippewa, Lac 
qui Parle, Swift and Big Stone, nearly due west from 
St. Paul, beginning about the middle of the State 
and extending to the Dakota line at Big Stone Lake. 
Much of them are in the famous valley of the 
Minnesota River. They embrace about 350,000 
acres. They are all near the line of the Hastings & 
Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and within reach of the branch line of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad on the 
north and the Pacific division of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and of the Winona & St. Peter division 


| of the Chicago & Northwestern railways on the south; 


thus having the advantage of proximity to compet- 


| ing railway systems respectively owned and ope- 


rated by three of the most substantial railroad cor- 
porations in the West. All the lands aré between 
fifty-four and one hundred and twenty miles of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul; this gives them opportunity 
of rapid and comparatively inexpensive access to the 
great grain and produce markets of the Northwest, 
and within a single day’s reach of imported supplies. 
The soil is warm and exceedingly productive, and 
nearly all varieties of vegetable products cultivated 
in the northern portions of the United States, are 
grown here in greatest luxuriance. Its excellence 
and abundance of water supply and rich grasses, and 
the fact that it is wholly exempt from disastrous 
droughts, tornadoes and floods, render this country 
pre-eminently fit for sheep and cattle raising and 
dairying purposes. 

The price of railway lands is from four dollars to 
seven dollars and fifty cents per acre, according to 
the quality of the land, distance from stations, etc. 

TERMS OF SALE.—Ten per cent of the purchase 
money down, with one year’s interest on the unpaid 
balance. The balance not to exceed five yearly pay- 
ments, with interest at seven per cent, payable an- 
nually, in advance. For further particulars, address 
Geo. E. Skinner, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


UNOCCUPIED LANDS. 
In addition to the above mentioned ra‘lroads lands 


there are several millions of acres of unoccupied 
land in the State, belonging to the United States 


| and State governments, railroad’ companies and land 


companies. These are all obtainable at low prices 
and on easy terms. Those who desire particular in- 
formation respecting them will obtain the same by 
addressing the writer, H. H. Young, Secretary State 
Board of Immigration, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
inclosing stamp for reply. 
= EE ae ee 
A ‘‘Geniwine Perarie Blizzard.” 





“A regular old blizzard, isn’t it?’’ was my weath- 
er comment to a well-bearded, cowboyish-looking 
passenger. ‘‘ Nothin’ bad about this,’’ was his re- 
sponse. ‘“‘If you want to see a blizzard as is a bliz- 
zard, and no mistake, just go out to the peraries. I 
remember one, just eleven years ago next March, 
lasted three days; snow blew so you couldn’t see a 
steer ten feet away. I got lost from our ranch up 
near North Platte, Nebraska, and hadn’t nothin’ to 
do but go with the storm, which came from the 


north, a little west. I was sixty hours on my feet— 
to stop to rest meant to freeze on the spot. Finally, 
I run plum agin’ a sod house way down in Kansas, 
more’n two hundred miles from where I started from. 
There I found shelter, and slept two whole days and 
nights. Then I was all right again. This is only a 
breeze compared to a geniwine perarie blizzard.’’— 
Chicago Herald. 
—-- ---——— po ——_ — —_- 


SPOKANE (Falls, W.T.,) Chronicle: Specimens of 
ore still continue to be taken from new develop- | 
ments in the Chawelah mining region and are 


| exhibited in town to interested and admiring groupes, 


They are of varying richness but asa general rule 
show better as the developments increase in depth. 
Capital is becoming interested and several sales of 
lodes and fractional claims have been made. Every 
new phase of discovery improves the prospects of 
Chawelah as a valuable mining district. 





‘Please excuse Johnny, ’’ writes a Dayton, W. T. 
mother, ‘‘ I was on a jury yesterday and he had to 
| mind the baby.”’ 
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KE. F. DRAKE. 


A NUMBER of interesting letters from Dakota ond 
Montanaare crowded out of this issue of THE NoRTH- 
WEST and will appear next month. 

odie 

THE Dakota legislature has passed a bill providing 
for a convention to organize a state from that part of 
the territory south of the forty-sixth parallel. 


convention will be held Sept. 8th, at Sioux Falls. 
= —EE ae oe 
WE are obliged to defer until next month the 


publication of the concluding portion of the article 
on early Northern Pacific history, and Thomas H. 
Canfield’s connection with it, the first part of which 
appeared in our February number. 
ee ile 

WE learn by a letter from Liverpool that three or 
four hundred English emigrants are going to start 
for Washington Territory in the spring. Most of 
them intend to settle in the Chehalis or Puyallup 
All have more or less capital. 
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THE NORTHWEST AT THE EXPOSITION. 





The editor of THE NORTHWEST has been spending 
a month in New Orleans. He hopes the following 
description of the display made at the exposition by 
the Northwestern states and territories will prove 
as interesting to the readers of the magazine as the 
editorial matter which usually appears in these 
pages. 





MINNESOTA.—I have heard many visitors, after 
roaming over the whole immense area of the govern- 
ment building, where, on fourteen acres of floor 


| space, forty-four states and territories make their 
| displays, declare that the Minnesota section makes the 





best exhibit of all. That is my own opinion, and I 
have not been a citizen of the North Star State long 
enough to have developed sufficient local patriotism 
to color my judgment. The exhibit is so thorough, 
so extensive and so instructive that I hardly know 
where to begin in describing it. Its central feature 
isa column of St. Lawrence limestone, thirty-five 
feet high, from Mankato, of different colors and qual- 
ities as found in the quarry. In front of this column 
is a huge star-shaped construction, surmounted by a 
white fawn, and displaying on its arms, in beautifully 
arranged patterns, the grains and grasses of the State. 
On shelves on the sides are four hundred varieties of 
potatoes, and on neighboring tables are numerous 
varieties of apples. Around the base of the stone 
column are shown the various building stones of the 
State, the woods in sections of trees and planks, a 
mineralogical cabinet, a collection of stuffed birds 
and animals, and a case of Indian pipes. There is 
also a case of silk cocoons from the Russian colony 
at Mountain Lake, anda curious display of the eggs 
of Minnesota birds arranged in a garland. 

Now, let us walk forward towards the centre of the 
building, past the huge pyramids and mounds of apples, 
models of school houses and a collection of fishes pre- 
pared by the State Fish Commission and all caught 
since October last, ending our journey in this direction 
at the gilded pagoda where Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
exhibit their flour, showing one hundred and sixty- 
seven sample representations of the separations made 
in its manufacture. This isa beautiful and admi- 
rable exhibit. Every operation the grain goes through 
to take out cockle, oats and other seeds, to cleanse 
it of dust and to reduce it to the best flour in the 
world is here shown. Next comes the State collec- 
tive flour exhibit, representing fifty-seven mills. 
Then comes the flour pyramid from the great mills 
‘of Washburn, Crosby & Co., at Minneapolis. Next 
we have a surprise. Who would look to Minnesota, 
in the far North, for wines? Yet she has beaten Ohio 
inthe competition in Catawba wine. We are again 
astonished. Look at this tablet declaring that Min- 
nesota can make her own sugars and syrups. A 
trophy of sugar barrels, syrup barrels and glass jars 
is prominently displayed. The product is from am- 
ber cane, which yields one hundred and sixty gallons 
of syrup tothe acre. Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of Morris- 
town, who isin charge of this exhibit, thinks there 
were about 500,000 gallons produced in the State 
last year. A great advance has been made in this 
branch of farm industry of late by a spread of 
knowledge as to methods of clarifying the syrup. 

We are by no means through now. We have yet 
to see the miniature Minnehaha Fall, twelve feet 
high, with real water pouring over the simulated 
rock ; the figures of Indians in their canoes gathering 


| wild rice; the Red River cart and sledge, emblematic 


of the earliest white occupancy; the maps showing 
the average yield of grain in every county, the num- 
ber of farm animals, etc. In the gallery is an edu- 
cational display, the most extensive and thorough 
in the entire educational department. Beneath the 
gallery and back of the waterfall is the room of 
Commissioner Gibbs, whose zealous labors have 
created the Minnesota Department. Close at hand 
are the Minnesota newspapers, so well filed and ar- 
ranged that any visitor can ina moment find his own 
home journal, and near by isa comfortable retreat 
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for reading, writing or resting. In the dairy exhibit 
made in the main building in January, Minnesota 
took more premiums for butter than any other state, 
and in the poultry exhibit her display was unsur- 
passed. To promote immigration 10,000 copies of an 
illustrated pamphlet describing the State are being 
distributed at the fair, and Minneapolis sets forth 
her special achievements and advantages in another 
pamphlet of which there are also 10,000 copies given 
away. Minnesota is also notably well represented in 
the Woman’s Department, where she has fitted up a 
handsome parlor-like alcove and filled it with pictures, 
embroideries and decorated pottery, and a multitude 
of other beautiful objects. 

The whole effect of the Minnesota exhibit is that 


easily discouraged. They redoubled their efforts and 
their success attracts general praise. 

In front of Dakota’s area the fat ox of the rich, 
natural pastures is contrasted with the clumsy buf- 
falo it has supplanted. A big corn crib, with a roof 
formed tile fashion of golden ears, proclaims that 
Dakota’s corn crop in 1884 was 15,000,000 bushels, 
and thus refutes in the most positive manner a com- 
mon idea in the East that the Territory is too far 
north to raise maize. We come next to the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company’s working model of a grain 
elevator, with its inscription that the company 
handled 6,000,000 bushels of wheat of the crop of 
1884. A pyramid of glass globes filled with wheat 
shows the different varieties of Dakota’s chief cereal. 
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VIEW IN THE DAKOTA EXHIBIT AT NEW ORLEANS. 


of the bountiful products of an old and rich com- 
munity, and visitors unfamiliar with her history 
may well be surprised to see on the maps a large 
part of her area marked as “‘ undeveloped territory.’’ 





DAkoTa.— The display of this great, progressive | 


Territory is pervaded throughout with a feeling of 
the freedom and largeness of Western prairie life. It 
is the largest and_most interesting of all the terri- 
torial departments. When Commissioner McKenzie 
and his associates found that their space was sand- 


wiched between Kansas and Nebraska, both of which | 
| Crop of 1884, 30,000,000 bushels.’’ ‘‘ Free Homes— 

Dakota has 75,000,000 acres of Government Land left | 
| ants in making and managing the exhibit are 
| Deputy Commissioner Melville Griggoby, of Sioux 


were comparatively old and well-developed communi- 
ties, and were preparing very extensive and striking 
exhibits, they felt a little troubled about the result 
of the close comparison; but Dakota men are not 
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‘Barley Crop, 1884, 2,867,000 bushels.’’  ‘‘ Flax 
Crop, 1884, 3,000,000 bushels.’’ ‘‘ Dakota has 2,790 
Miles of Railroads.’’ ‘‘ Dakota has a Population of 
over 500,000.’’ Here stand the great salient facts 
of Dakota’s progress challenging the attention of 
every visitor to the exposition. 

Advancing still further, we come to the Black 
Hills exhibit of precious metals, coal, tin and heavy 
petroleum. The tin ore, not yetdeveloped, is said to 
be the richest in the world. Further back is a 
circular park with growing grass and stuffed animals. 
All the native wild animals of the Territory are 
shown, and in their midst stands the Indian pony. 
Models of the pioneer’s shack and the successful set- 
tler’s comfortable farm house show the progress of a 
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| Passing between piles of flour in bags and tables 
| heaped with big vegetables, we come to the lofty and 
beautiful trophy of different grains, which towers | 


aloft almost to the roof of the building and is sur- 


| mounted by an American eagle. Without the aid of 
an artist’s pencil it would be impossible to give an 


idea of the arrangement of the stocks and heads, 
grains and ears of wheat, barley, oats, rye and Indian 
corn to produce ornamental effects on this structure 
or of the mosaic-like arrangement of the kernels 
spread in a parterre at the base of thecolumn. The 
following are the inscriptions on the pedestal: ‘‘ Wheat 


for Actual Settlers.”’ ‘‘Dakota’s School Fund is 
$75,000,000.’ ‘‘ Oat Crop, 1884, 13,915,000 bushels, ” 





(Copyrighted, 1885, by Harper & Bros. 


few years. Savagery is more strikingly represented 
than by the wild animals, for, under the gallery, the 
war chief of the Sioux, Old Gall, with his family, 
have pitched their tepee and every day receive 
staring and curious crowds. Near by a Mandan 
merchant, whose Indian curiosities and handsome 
furs most travelers over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road have seen, has built a log house to show his 
goods. 

I have forgotten to mention in their order the 
specimens of loam from four to seven feet deep, the 
grasses, the old woods from island forests spared 
by the prairie fires and the new woods cultivated by 
settlers on the tree claims. Mr. McKenzie’s assist- 
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Falls; Maj. Fleming, of Fargo: A. M 
Sioux Falls, and John Wallace, of Bismarck 

Dakota has a section in the Woman's Department 
Her name on its walls is formed of her prairie flowers, 
raised 


and there are many wall ornaments of wheat 


by Mrs. Harriett Young, of Fargo \ painting of 
wheat harvesting in sight of Grand Forks is notice 
able, and a rich robe of native furs from Fargo 


There are many handsome specimens of decorative 
household work 

MoNTANA.— The commissioner from this Terri- 
tory is Surveyor General Harris, of Helena, who was 
once United States Senator from Louisiana, and his 
assistant is W. A. Clark, of Butte. 


an attractive exhibit, very full in the line of mining 


They have made 
products. All forms of ore which carry the precious 
metals are shown, and also the various products of 
The copper ores and 
matte Butte 
collective exhibit surmounted with photographs of 
her mines. Her monthly mining pay roll is $620,000. 
The mines of the Wickes and Drum Lummond dis- 
tricts are represented by enormous masses of ore. 
The total bullion product of Montana for 1884 is 
announced on a prominent placard as $23,450,000. 
All this vast wealth was taken out of the earth ina 
territory having only about 100,000 inhabitants. 

But the metals are not by any means all Montana 
bas to show the wor!d. She sends huge blocks of coal, 
giving broad hints of a great future industry; tufts of 
nutritious bunch grass that makes her enormous nat- 
ural pastures so valuable for stock-raising; the wheat 
and oats of her warm, productive, irrigated valleys ; 
big vegetables; the wild animals of her mountains, 
the wools of her plains and many other interesting 
objects. In the handsome Montana headquarters 
parlor hang two fine paintings by Albert Bierstadt — 
a view of Old Faithful Geyser in the National Park, 
and a scene in the high Rockies representing a party 
of hunters chasing the mountain sheep. Altogether 
the Montana display is very creditable and attrac- 
tive. With a little more money it might have been 
made more impressive, like the great mining exhibit 
from Colorado, but with the means at their com- 
mand the commissioners have done well. 


reduction and concentration. 


are also well displayed. makes a 


IpAHO.—This remote and little known Territory, 
only very recently brought into relations with both 
the East and the Pacific coast by railways, deserves 
no little praise for its brilliant and instructive ex- 
hibit, the cost of which was chiefly defrayed by pri- 
vate contributions. The commissioners are Geo. L. 
Shoup and A. J. McNab. Although squeezed into 
a narrow space, the exhibit is rich in precious metals, 
fruits and grains. The mining exhibit includes many 
rich gold and silver ores, big gold nuggets from the 
Cceur d’ Alenes and the Salmon River mines, silver 
bullion corded up in bars like pig iron and a gold 
brick worth $4,297. The department is surrounded 
by a pretty structure of varnished wood, bearing 
upon the faces of its archways numerous inscriptions 
as to Idaho’s resources in letters so large that he who 
runs may read. Here are a few of these inscrip- 
tions: 

‘*The Most 
Richly Rewarding both Labor and Capital.’’ 


Productive Mining Region Known, 


‘*The Great Grazing Region of the Northwest, 
$15,000,000 invested in Stock.’’ 

‘*No Land on Earth Rewards the Hushbandman so 
Bountifully for his Labor.’’ 

‘*Tdaho, the Gem of the Mountains: 13,000,000 
Acres Agricultural Land; 25,000,000 Acres Grazing 
Land; 10,000,000 Acres Forestry; 8,000,000 Acres 
Mineral Lands.’’ 

**One Million Pounds of Fruit Shipped from One 
Railway Station between July and November, 1884. 
Climate Unparalleled. Winters Mild and Pleasant.’’ 

This is effective advertising. It tells. Thousands 
of people are attracted by these inscriptions to look 
at the exhibits and to talk with the commissioners 
about Idaho’s resources. 


Bowen, of 
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OREGON.—The Oregon Department shows the lack 


of money to make an impressive display, but is 
nevertheless tolerably complete in its representation 
of the 


ited by people whose careful examination of the arti 


chiet industries of the State, and is much vis 


cles displaved shows that their interest is not one of 


curiosity alone. The commissioners, BE. W. Allen 
and J. C. Swash, are kept busy answering questions 
as to the opportunities for settlers, the climate, the 
scenery, the towns and their industries, ete. They 


have a snug headquarters room with tables and desks 
and easy chairs inviting to rest Outside hangs 
one of Stuart’s numerous pictures of Mount Hood 
Mr. Stuart is a Portland artist who has painted this 
magnificent snow-covered pyramid so often that he 
could doubtless do it in the dark. 

Oregon wheat is well but not strikingly shown 
by sheaves of tall stalks with heavy laden heads and 
jars of the grain. The remarkable productiveness of 
her fields may be understood by such labels as these 
on the jars: ‘‘ Mediterranean, 50 bushels to the 
acre;’’ ‘*Golden Chaff, 48 bushels;’’ ‘‘ White Tus- 
can, 48 bushels;”’ ‘‘ Foltz, 42 bushels;’’ ‘‘Club, 52 
bushels.’? What would the Eastern farmer, who is 
accustomed to look on fifteen bushels asa fair yield and 
twenty a big one, think of such harvestsasthese? If 
he could see how even and compact the growth is, and 
how well-filled every head, he would feel like selling 
the old place atonce and buying a Northern Pacific 
Railroad ticket for the land of plenty on the Western 
Of Oregon wools there is a goodly array, one 
pounds, and fine woolen 
Flour, canned salmon, 
a glass tank of,fresh salmon, vegetables, fruits, fresh 
and evaporated, and a collection of native woods 
are noticeable features. Among the woods used for 
making furniture are very handsome specimens of 
myrtle, wavy maple, mountain oak, ash, yew, spruce, 
cedar and fir. The drawings of the Portland High 
School pupils might well be shown competitively 
with those in the Massachusetts department where 
drawing has long been a branch of public instrue- 
tion. 


coast. 
fleece weighing fifteen 
blankets are also exhibited. 


WASHINGTON.—This great, fertile Territory of 
boundless and varied resources, now rapidly filling 
up with people, is so meagerly represented that vis- 
itors can get very little idea from the few objects 
displayed, of its advantages for immigration. The 
show feebly resembles the township fairs which used 
to be held in Ohio. There is a little grain in jars, 
a small show of hops, a few cans of salmon, some 
small chunks of coal, a section of a fir tree and a big 
fir plank 24 feet long by 4} wide, and that is about 
all. The commissioner, E. C. Ferguson, realizes as 
keenly as anybody the defects of his department, 





but he had no legislative appropriation and no aid 
from subscriptions. The allowance made forthe ex- 
position fund did not suflice for the expenses of even 
this scanty exhibit. It is a pity that Paul Schulze, 
the Northern Pacific general land agent, at Portland, 
did not ship on his collection of Washington pro- 
ducts. It would have attracted universal attention, 
and would certainly have had an excellent effect in 
influencing immigration. Washington would have 
done better to stay away from the exposition then to 
have made so meagre and inadequate a display. 
E. V. 8. 
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The Heppner Hills. 


Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 

The region known as the Heppner Hills country 
covers an area of about fifty miles square. Itextends 
along the base of the western spur of the Blue Mount- 
ains, south and east of the Columbia River. The 
mountain range referred to is well timbered, and 
besides furnishing cordwood, posts, poles, lumber, 
etc., for the settlers, it furnishes summer range for 
sheep. South of the western spur, along the John 
Day River and its upper tributaries, there is also 
some well-watered and timbered agricultural land, 
which is being settled up. Sloping to the north, the 
western spur breaks away at the timber line into 
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rough, rocky ridges and wind-swept wastes. Along 


in this first belt of timber Willow Creek and its trib- 
utaries head 
these rocky 


You are somewhat elevated when on 


ridyes Being on one of the highest, you get an ex 
tended view To the east and south can see across 
the heart of the Blue Mountains to where the rough 
CGiranite Creek range stands out, and you can see 


over the old Malheur 


besides Dixie and Strawberry buttes 
City From the north to the southwest you can yet 
“u tine view ol every snow capped peak in Ore yon and 
Washington, You can look in among the openings 
of the timbered ridges of the Yakima country, and 
in the near distance, although sixty miles away, vou 
see a silver line called the Columbia River. 

The general aspect of the country, as you see it 
from your elevated position, is rough, very rough and 
broken. It consists of elevated plateaus, bald buttes 
and rocky ridges, all taking a general slope to the 
north and toward the Columbia River. 

Follow down any of these ridges or the deep can- 
yons by which they are cut up, and you find that as 
a general rule the soil of any value is found on the 
ground which slopes toward the north. The south- 
ern slopes are generally rocky, but produce good 
bunch grass. You will find many creeks, and ranches 
along the creeks and canyons. As a general rule 
they are not very extensive, being used mostly by 
stockmen to raise just enough feed to carry through 
their own stock. Along Willow Creek and its main 
branches the bottoms are generally too narrow for 
extensive agriculture. 

The cultivation of the bunch grass hill lands isas yet 
an experiment. Good crops were produced on them 
two seasons ago, but the past dry season produced 
rather discouraging results. The successful raising 
of wheaton these elevated plateau lands is a business 
that will have to be studied and learned. For a dis- 
tance of thirty miles south and east of the Columbia 
there is a vast body of rolling land gradually sloping 
toward the plateau, which will eventually fyrnish 
thousands of farms. 

But the land embraced in the Heppner Hills 
proper is certainly more valuable for grazing than 
agriculture. It has been, and yet is, a great stock 
country. Several years ago these hills were covered 
with cattle and horses. Sheep were introduced, and 
soon crowded out the cattle, whose owners drove them 
east, and invested in sheep. The larger bands of 
horses were driven to Montana in the past few years, 
and now there are probably at least 220,000 head of 
sheep being grazed on the Heppner Hills. 

The town of Heppner is located on Willow Creek, 
sixteen miles from the timbered Western Spur, and 
forty miles from the Columbia. The settlement was 
first founded by Hon. J. L. Morrow and Henry 
Heppner, who started a store here over twelve years 
ago. The place has had a slow but steady growth 
and now numbers about five hundred inhabitants. 
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A Boy’s Conclusion, 


Horseshoe Mountain Avene 


towards Canyon 
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If I had a coach and horses eight, 

I would choose to ride on the farm-yard gate; 
The big, red gate, with its five strong bars, 
The tippiest-topmost up to the stars. 

It swings so slowly against the grass 

When into the meadow the cattle pass. 

I hold on tight, though ’m not afraid, 

When Jerry, the cleverest fellow made, 

Tugs it slowly back, with “ Come, 

This is the way they go to Rome.” 


Yet had I a coach and horses eight, 

I'd be too grand for a farm-yard gate. 

I should wear new jackets the whole year round, 
And never go barefoot. Why, I'll be bound 

The President hasn’t much better fun 

Than a boy when his mother says, “ You may run!” 
I sit astride of the farm-yard gate 

And make believe I am something great ; 

That I own the wood lot, the river, the mill, 
The house Squire Elder built on the hill, 

That pair of ponies Miss Elder tries, 

And all the taffy Elias buys; 

Or I’ve just come back from an Indian war 
(That’s why the flag’s on the school house for). 
It’s going to be Fourth of July a week! 

The rusty old cannon will have to speak, 


If I had a coach and horses eight, 

I'd like to drive it through such a gate: 

Stupid old fellows might sit inside, 

The coachman has the best of the ride. 

Oh, the way I’d manage the reins and whip— 
“Steady there! even!” nota slip. 

Wouldn't Harry and Walter stare? 

Captain Buncome would twitch his hair, 
“He takes the road as I took the sea; 

Really, the youngster is beating me!” 


“Whew! got atumble? You’re rather small 
To balance yourself? or the gate’s too tall ? 
Which is it, sonny?” He rubs his head; 
Grass isn’t quite as sort as a bed; 

“S’posed I was crying? Now, Jerry Lane, 


Wait till you hear a fellow complain! 

I was thinking — well, thoughts get jumbled so — 
If I had a coach and horses, you know, 

Always harnessed to take a ride, 

I wouldn't mind sitting sometimes inside!” 








WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


The New Railway and Commercial City at the 
Head of Lake Superior. 


Men were early attracted to the head of Lake 


Superior In fact there has been a settlement here 


since 1854. This is owing to its geographical posi- 


thon 


this century, looking at a map of North America, 


put his finger over that spot on the shores of 
Lake Michigan where Chicago now is, and said 
“There will be a great city,’’ so at a later date, 


guided only by the lay of the land (and water), men 
were prophesying as to the corresponding point on 
the greater lake of Superior. There are people now 
living in the town of Superior who were drawn to 
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Just as Sidney Smith, in the early years of 
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side of Superior Eay, both completely 
and connected by a deep, permanent channel; Min- 
nesota Point projecting from the north, Wisconsin 
Point from the south shore and Rices Point, Minne- 
sota, and Connors Point, Wisconsin, separating St. 
Louis Bay from Superior Bay. Nature had provided 
Both 


One represented capi- 


exactly what the wants of man required. 
parties coveted the rich prize. 
talists of the East; the other represented St, Paul 
interests. Their quarrels were short lived. They 
soon combined and associated with them a third ele 
ment, a number of gentlemen most eminent in the 
politics of that time and financiers well known at 
Stephen A. Douglas, 
John C. Breckenridge, Jesse D. Bright, John W. 
=. We banker, Robert J. 
So in 1854 land was acquired and the 


Washington, among others 


Forney, Corcoran, and 


Walker. 
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land-locked | sinee passed through the dual cities on the Missis- 


sippi might have passed via Superior along the lake 
route. But leaving the ‘‘might have been’”’ and 
confining the narrative to the actual it must be 
chronicled that up to the present year Superior has 
not been known in the commerce of the country. 
Nevertheless, men have dwelt there, ‘‘ holding the 
fort,’’ waiting for the time when commerce would need 
this approach to the great waterway They have 
been poor men, but too rich in hope for the good of 
their town, rich in the thought that they held land 
which some time would be fortunes for them —or if 
not forthem for theirchildren, They have known no 
present — have lived for the future. ‘Their very faith 
worked against them and caused them to forget that 
people are required to make land valuable or avail- 


able. But population and commerce, denied a foot- 





LOCAL GEOGRAPHY (FIVE MILES NORTH AND SOUTH AND TEN MILES EAST AND WEST OF WEST SUPERIOR). 
[N. P. R. R. is Northern Pacific R. R.; St. P., M. & M. Ry. is St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry.; St. P. & D. is St. Paul & Duluth Ry.; C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. is Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


the locality from distant parts of the world merely 
by seeing its position on the map. That carriage 
by water is cheaper than carriage by rail has long 
been an axiom ever present in the solution of trans- 
portation problems. It was this principle which 
enticed men so early to the northwest corner of 
Wisconsin. They reasoned that the extreme western 
end of the chain of great Jakes must be the head of 
lake navigation ; must be the point of transfer for 
the traffic between East and West and must neces- 
sarily be the site of a metropolis. 

This idea led two bands of prospectors to the head 
of Lake Superior in the same year, 1853, and within 
a few days of one another. These pioneers found 
the situation more favorable than expected. At the 
west end of the Jake, where the St. Louis River 
empties into the lake, they found two large, deep 
and perfectly sheltered harbors—St. Louis Bay, in- 





Ry.; 8. & C. D. Ry. is Superior & Canadian Direct Ry | 
town of Superior founded. 
wams of red men quickly rose the habitation of 
whites, 


Where had been the wig- 


“And city lots were staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 
The town grew apace. All went well until 1857, 
when the financial crisis put an end to hopes of early 
Since then Superior has re- 
mained switched off the world’s highways. 

If it had been spared this early calamity, would 
Superior have prospered? It may be that the birth 
of the town was premature, founded as it was before 
any country back of it was sufficiently developed to 
demand its existence. On the other hand it must be 
borne in mind that St. Paul and Minneapolis were 
then villages, and if Superior could have been a 
competitor it might itself have been a factor in 
developing the Northwest and the traffic which has 


railread connections. 


hold on the grand site prepared by Nature just where 
wanted, was compelled by settlement of the country 
to seek outlet as near to where it should be as the 
greed of men would allow. 

In the years 1868-9 Superior had its contest with 
its Minnesota rival, Duluth, a town which had been 
founded on the steep rocks and hillsides across the 
St. Louis. The State of Wisconsin appropriated 
$10,000 to fight the cause of Superior, and succeeded 
in getting an injunction in the United States courts 
forbidding the Duluthians from cutting their canal 
through Minnesota Point. But the injunctional 
order was not enforced. Duluth cut the canal and 
outstripped its neighbor. The theory of the Wis- 
consin side in this controversy was that the canal 
would divert the course of the St. Louis River and 
thus injure the harbor of Superior. Time, however, 
has shown that the river holds to its course, and as 
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of old keeps its channel clear, doing more for Supe- 
rior Bay every year than could be accomplished by a 
thousand dredges. The uprising of Duluth was 
really the result of the folly of those holding prop- 
erty in Superior who relied too much on the town’s 
fortunate position ; they held their land too high— 
or worse still, they refused to sell at all, or neglected 
to answer inquiries. Hence the attempt to build a 
town in a situation so disadvantageous as the Minne- 
sota hills afforded. And Superior bas suffered by 
reason of the inaction of her own people and absentee 
owners. 

At last, in 1882, by the incoming of the Northern 
Pacific, Superior was connected with the outside 
world by rail. But the locomotive only confirmed 
widely scattered owners in their notions, and they 
continued to repel population. Industries seeking a 
foothold found that the proprietorship of the town 
had in these many years become so scattered as to 
make the property unavailable for the present. 

West of and adjoining the old town, on Superior 
and St. Louis bays—in a most favorable situation — 
were tracts of land still unplatted. These tracts 
have been acquired by the 

LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
a syndicate of Eastern capitalists and Western rail- 
out and 


road men. Here a town has been laid 


named West Superior—the theme of this article. 


By Superior and Canadian Direct Railway : 


From West Superior to Sault Ste Marie.................... 420 miles. 
“2 Sault Ste Marie to Montreal.....................2.s0000 650 
* West Superior to Montreal ............cccccccsseeeeeee 1,070 “ 


Comparison of routes via south end of Lake Michi- 
gan and via south shore of Lake Superior: 


From St. Paul to Montreal via Chicago..................... 1,259 miles. 
« eo “8 ‘ “ West Superior...........1,.220 “ 
Fargo to ocean vessels at Soateual via Chicago..1,551 
Fargo to ocean vessels at New York via Chicago.1,584 
as Fargo to ocean vessels at Montreal via West 
BUPOT EGR. ccc cccstesscncscnsnecaccacsscsoscsocsscosecsscesces 1,320 


“ 


“ 


The above table (which gives in each case shortest 
distance by railroad already in operation) shows that 
West Superior is nearer the Pacific at Portland, 
Oregon, than Chicago is at San Francisco by five 
hundred and twenty-eight miles ; that West Superior 
and Chicago are abont equally distant from San Fran- 
cisco, and equally distant from Denver and Cheyenne, 
in the heart of the continent. From Superior Bay to 
Buffalo is 1,030 miles by the lakes ; from Chicago to 
Buffalo is 1,000 miles. The great city and West 
Superior are, therefore, substantially the same dis- 
tance by way of the lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River from the Atlantic. Insurance is the same to 
and from both points. 

Minnesota, Dakota, Montana and Idaho, with an 
area of 446,332 square miles, are rapidly being set- 
tled by an active, thrifty population which, oceupy- 
ing a healthful and productive country, will require 
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vessels from Lakes Superior and Michigan must pass. 
Lake navigation by large vessels and shortness of rail 
transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific have 
been dwelt on, because these things determine the 
meeting point of railways and vessels, and locate trade 
centres. Chicago has been the city above all others 
illustrating the resuit of this junction of rail and 
water way. West Superior is as fortunate as Chicago 
in nearness to a vast agricultural country and its 
harbor is naturally, and without outlay, better than 
that of Chicago after the expenditure of millions. 
Vessels of 2,000 tons burden have the past season 
sailed to the coal docks in West Superior, thus 
demonstrating that any ship which can pass through 
the Welland and St. Mary canals can sail into the 
harbor of West Superior. Such a harbor, situated 
just where it is most needed, must cause the up- 
building of another Chicago. West Superior offers 
to the young, enterprising and active men of all 
countries the same outlook and opportunity to grow 
into eminence and to profit by the development of 
the Northwest which the men of Chicago have had 
from the settlement of the region west of Lake Michi- 
gan. The soils of North Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Dakota, and Montana have been found equal in all 
respects to those west of the great city, while for cattle 
raising Montana and Dakota stand far ahead of the 
southern and central regions. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 


This town seems destined to become the main point 
of distribution at the head of Lake Superior, the 
chief place of transhipment between water and rail, 
and for the traffic moving between East and West. 
Its growth will doubtless be rapid and steady, ulti- 
mately developing the whole peninsula, on the 
north end of which it is situated. The original 
town of Superior will be involved in time in this 
improvement, and the lots of propertyholders, by taxa- 
tion and current events, drawn gradually into practi- 
cal uses, when the whole area will advance together. 

The reader will not be tired with columns of statis- 
tics. The following figures will however show 
the extent of country depending on this locality 
for its commercial and manufacturing depot ; what 
facilities exist for accommodating commerce already 
established, which must increase with the growth 
of the country, and what claims the place has on 
the attention and confidence of the public. 


THE CITY AND HARBOR OF WEST SUPERIOR. 
The harbor of West Superior is the furthest point 
At 
this harbor the great lakes and the Pacific Ocean are 
nearer together than at any other point. 


inland to which sea-going vessels can navigate. 





and will support a large commerce. For the produc- 
tions of thiscountry West Superior is the natural out- 
let. Thenumber of people who at this time can ship 
their produce, lumber, cattle and minerals and receive 
coal and other articles at Superior Bay to better 
advantage than at any other point of distribution, is 
not less than 1,300,000 ; and this number will rapidly 
increase. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN WEST 


CHICAGO, 


SUPERIOR AND 

as io distance from the interior of the continent, was 
made above because the position of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan, and West Superior on Lake Superior, are 
relatively the same, each being at the head of naviga- 
tion in its respective direction. At these points rail- 
roads, during the season of navigation, meet cheap 
transportation by water. The location of Chicago 
has attracted people among the most industrious, 
energetic and enterprising in the world, and has 
enabled them to build upon Lake Michigan a great 
commercial, banking and manufacturing centre. 
The most western point of Lake Superior offers similar 
facilities for commerce, manufacturers and bankers. 
The history of Chicago will be repeated at West 
Superior. Nor can its more northern situation tell 


From West Superior to Portland, Oregon...............++. 1,886 miles. 
- - i IIL, Tl Ti sasneinaseninanceisioantd 2,030 “ 
” « S “ San Francisco, California.......2,414 “ 
™ = “ Denver, Colorado................. 1,059 * 
“ Chica: 70 o S F < es. 4 » “ 
go San Francisco....¢.... .............2, 420 
” 7 “ Denver, Colorado..................1,061  “ 


against West Superior, as the season of navigation is | 
the same at Chicago and Superior, both being gov- 
erned by the Straits of Mackinaw —through which 


RAILWAYS AND TERRITORY DEPENDENT ON LAKE 
PORT AT HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way, already in operation from West Superior to 
Sioux City and Omaha, makes this point the natural 
and nearest lake port for Northern Nebraska, North- 
ern Iowa, Southern Minnesota and Southern Dakota. 
This company has bought terminal grounds and dock 
property in West Superior, which will be improved 
this spring. The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany runs daily trains to all parts of Northern Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and the Pacific Coast. It has purchased 
eighty acres for yard room, with dock and slip room, 
on St. Louis Bay. This company is now construct- 
ing a bridge over St. Louis Bay, which will be com- 
pleted in April, connecting West Superior with 
Duluth. All railroad companies have a right under 
the charter, to cross this bridge. It is expected that 
hourly trains will be run between West Superior and 
Duluth. The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway, operating 1,600 miles of track through the 
finest wheat-producing country in the world, has 
bought itsterminal grounds, elevator and dock prop- 
erty within the town plat, and will here construct its 
elevators and terminal facilities at Lake Superior. Of 
the 14,000,000 bushels of wheat brought to the head 
of Lake Superior in 1884, the Manitoba road carried 
8,000,000 bushels, and would have brought 2,500,- 
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000 bushels more, 
accommodations. 
traffic of this 
importance. TheSt. Paul & Duluth Railway, which 
furnishes two daily trains to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, has taken grounds in West Superior three hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide by over one mile in length, 
with water front for extensive docks and slips. The 
Superior & Canadian Direct Railway will build from 
West Superior to Sault Ste Marie, and there connect 
withthe Grand Trunk of Canada, and Canada Pacific 
Railways, affording a short and favorable route to 
Montreal and the North Atlantic Coast, also to Buffalo 
and New York via Mackinaw and Detroit. These five 
roads (as shown on the accompanying map) have 
grounds for terminal facilities, elevators and docks, 
and will improve them during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1885. They have also united in forming the 
Lake Superior Terminal and Transfer Railway Com- 
pany, for the purposes of a union passenger depot, 
and convenience in the interchange of business. 
This company has purchased fifty acres of land suit- 
able for its purposes, and located so as to accomodate 
the companies already at the head of Lake Superior, 
and others which may come hereafter. 
lands and depot are separated from and independent 
of the lands and depots of the several companies 
named above ; representatives of all the companies, 
however, contro] the Terminal and Transfer Railway 
Company. The coming together of these roads at 
West Superior makes it an important railroad centre. 
A suitable union depot for passengers, express, mails 
and offices of the companies will be constructed this 
spring. The arrangements made by the several rail- 
road companies at West Superior for separate depot 
grounds and yard room, and for facilities for the 
prompt and economical interchange of business with 
each other, are more comprehensive and complete 
than at any other railroad centre in the west. Busi- 
ness between the five railroad lines now interested, 
and others which will hereafter come into West Su- 
perior on these well-arranged grounds, can be more 
cheaply handled than at any other point. Other 
roads will follow. Already several are seeking access 
to the place, among them the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Company. 


if there had been sufficient 


WHEAT TRAFFIC. 


The following account of wheat traffic shows that 
the products of the Northwest even at this early day 
in its commercial life, have found their way to the 
most favorable point for reaching the world’s mar- 


kets. The present storage capacity of elevators 





The union | 


. ’ . . . ‘ | 
already built about Superior Bay, chiefly on Rice’s 


Point, directly across from West Superior, is 6,350, 
000 bushels. 
Milwaukee by twenty-five per cent, as shown by the 
reports of the chamber of commerce of that city. 
Temporary warehouses are being built to receive the 
overplus of grain. Several additional elevators will 
be erected during the coming spring and summer, 


This exceeds the storage capacity of | 


one of 1,500,000, two of 1,000,000 bushels, on Rice’s | 


Point, and oneon St, Louis Bay to hold 2,500,000 
bushels of wheat. All of which are expected to be 
completed in time for the crop of 1885. The receiv- 


500,000 bushels each per day of ten hours ; if pushed 
they can receive per day double the amount named. 


Duri 188: shels were rec- | . 
ng Sy Shee hae wee ee sixty pounds to the bushel and ten tons to the car 


eived at the head of Lake Superior, and 11,000,000 
bushels shipped by the great water route eastward, 
mostly to Buffalo. The remaining 3,000,000 are 
stored for the opening of navigation, when they will 
be shipped eastward. The following table will show 
the enormous increase in wheat receipts during the 
past three years : 






RECEIPTS. 
oe ce .. 3,198,000 
1883. 9,605,408 
"Sees -+-14,000,000 
SHIPMENTS. 


ecaicn inen 3,746,913 
... 6,313,645 
PRR AEEI ET 11,447,499 





The total amount of wheat handled at Chicago in 
1884 was in round numbers 28,000,000 bushels. 
The infant trade at the head of Lake Superior already 
amounts to one-half that of the greatest wheat market 
in the world. The trade of 1884 was, in many re- 
spects, very unsatisfactory to the wheat-growing 
population of the Northwest. The price was low; 
and was still further lowered by an excessive amount 


of dirt and weed seed; but three-fourths of the wheat 
brought to Lake Superior graded No. 1 hard, and 


has averaged fully ten cents per bushel higher than 
the average grade of wheat handled at Chicago. 

The shipments of flour from the head of Lake 
Superior in 1884 amounted to 1,000,000 barrels. 
Four and one-half bushels of wheat make a barrel of 
flour. The 1,000,000 barrels of flour, therefore, 
represent 4,500,000 bushels of wheat. 
number to the 11,000,000 and we have nearly 16,000, - 
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WEST SUPERIOR TERMINAL ¥& 
TAANSFER RAILWAY GROUNDS. 


; 5 z . . | 000 bushels of wheat, which were transferred from 
ing capacity of the seven elevators now in use is | 


cars to ships in Superior Bay, in order to secure the 
cheap transportation provided by Nature’s great 
waterway. Sixteen million bushels of wheat at 
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The terminal control of the | 
one road will make a place of | 





Adding this | 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISES INVITED BY THE LOCATION 
OF WEST SUPERIOR. 

The advantages of West Superior as a lake port 
and as a railroad centre must attract to it such 
manufactures and industries as require cheap water 
transportation and ready, frequent and convenient 
railway communications. 

At no other pointcan northern hard wheat be made 
into flour and put on vessels direct so cheaply and 
conveniently as at this place. The wheat fields ot 
Dakota, Montana and Manitoba are as near West 
Superior as they are to Minneapolis. At West Supe- 
rior flour can be put on board vessel at once—thus 
saving one hundred and sixty-four miles’ haul by rail 
from Minneapolis. The distances of Minneapolis 
and West Superior from Fargo, the capital of the 
Western wheat-growing country, are as follows: 


From Fargo to Minneapolis (by N. P. R. R.)................ 266 miles. 
From Fargo to Minneapolis (by St. P., M. & M. R. R.)..242 miles. 
From Fargo to West Superior by N. P. R. R................ 250 miles. 
From Minneapolis to West Superior.............c-.+-00eeee0e 164 miles. 


Economy in transportation and saving of one hand- 
ling, with cheap fuel and abundant water power will 
ultimately make West Superior a great milling point. 
The large mills at Minneapolis with their great 
plants will find employment, but as new enterprises 
spring up and new men seek openings for business, 
they will occupy locations where wheat can be run 
from cars into mills, and flour can be put directly on 
board ship, in preference to going into competition 
with large plants and large capital, where the flour 
when made must be put on cars and hauled one hun- 
dred and sixty or more miles, and then put on ships 
at the same docks where they can build their mills. 

Manufacturers having prejudices in favor of water 
power will find an abundance of that in the neighbor- 
hood of West Superior —in the great falls of the St. 
Louis, and the Nemadji, Black and Aminicon rivers 
and other streams close at hand. 

The St. Louis River falls four hundred and sixty- 


nine feet in about fifteen miles, Black River, a branch 


of the Nemadji, falls two hundred and ten feet in 
less than one-fourth of a mile. The Aminicon has 


| thirty feet of fall available for mill power between 


the Northern Pacific and Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railroads, and another fall of one 
hundred feet between the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and Lake Superior. 

Timber, brick and stone for the construction of 
mills are to be had good, cheap and abundant. 
Heavy machinery can be landed at low prices from 
Eastern manufactories until it shall be produced on 
the spot. All conditions are favorable. In no other 
locality can equal advantages be found for construc- 
tion of mills, supply of wheat, cheap operation, 
economy of hauling and export of the manufactured 
article. The first flour mill has lately been com- 
pleted on Connors Point, West Superior, the ca- 


| pacity of which is one hundred and fifty barrels per 


| water. 


day. It isthe advance guard of a host. 

ORES, REDUCTION AND SMELTING WORKS. 
Crude and concentrated silver ores, and nearly 

5,000,000 pounds of silver bullion. have come in 

from Montana and have been shipped eastward by 

Reduction of gold, silver and copper ores 


| yields valuable products other than the precious 


| load make 960,000,000 pounds, 480,000 tons, 48,000 | 





car loads, or 2,400 trains of cars of twenty cars 
each—three hundred and forty-two miles long, 
long enough to reach from Albany to Buffalo and 
forty-four miles west—more than enough for a 
train solid from Chicago to St. Louis. All this grain 
has been passed through elevators around Superior 
Bay, and has been shipped eastward by water in 
cargoes of 50,000 bushels on an average. 


On a basis | 


of twelve bushels to the acre this grain means the | 
| sonable to expect that manufactures of articles in 
| copper and itscombinations, will grow up where condi- 


cultivation of 1,333,333 acres of land—more plow 
land than there is in several states that might be 
named, 


metals, but not utilized when ores are reduced at 
the mines. The saving of such products available 
in the world’s markets by reason of cheap water 
carriage, added to cheap fuel, lumber and living for 
laborers, warrants the bringing ores to the lake, 
and before long smelting works will be built which 
will employ several hundred men. It isonly a question 
of time,—a short time, —when matte and ores, now 
shipped to Wales and Atlantic ports, will be refined 
here at home. 

Copper has been found within twenty miles of 
Superior, and more or less continuously eastward to 
Keweenaw Point, Michigan, where the Calumet and 
Hecla mines control the copper market. It is not unrea- 


tions are so favorable for production and demand. 
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Iron ores, as rich as any in the world and of the 
quality most economically made into Bessemer steel, 
are found in quantities practically unlimited on both 
shores of Lake Superior. This harbor is central and 
accessible to the mines at Lake Vermillion, on the 
north shore, and to the extensive deposits on the 
south shore. There is no better opening in the 
country at this time, for the manufacture of steel 
rails, bar and rod iron, stoves, castings for mill and 
mining machinery, general hardware, and iron ware 
for agricultural implements; and no better market 
than the country west, northwest and southwest, 
accessible by four railways. 

MANUFACTURE OF RAILROAD CARS, BARRELS, BUCK- 
ETS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FURNITURE 
AND ARTICLES IN WOOD. 

Dakota, Minnesota and North Wisconsin are emi- 
nently fitted for products of the dairy. Minnesota 
has been awarded the first place for dairy produce at 
the New Orleans Exposition. Every butter tub and 
firkin and churn, barrels and kegs of all kinds, needed 
over the vast district named, can be produced more 
cheaply and distributed more readily from West 
Superior than from any other locality. Plows, 
wagons and sleighs used in the Northwest are made 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Kansas. Agricultural 
implements are imported from Ohio, New York and 
Illinois. Buckets, churns and wooden ware from all 
the Eastern and Middle States. Freight can be saved 
on all these articles, which can be produced more 
cheaply here at the threshold of the country where 
they are in demand. 

Aspen and basswood in abundance, with water 
power and cheap fuel, invite paper pulp mills. Hard 
maple, ash, yellow and white birch warrant the 
attention of furniture manufacturers, who from this 
point should supply the cheap plain wares needed in 
anewly settled country. The advantages of fuel, iron, 
timber, lumber, cheap support for labor and a sure 
market, invite the manufacture of cars and of all 
articles made of wood and iron. 

WOOL AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 

What has been said of the facilities and induce- 
ments for manufactures of iron and steel, of wood 
and of grain, holds good as to all kinds of staple 
articles, but woolen products deserve special mention. 

Northern Nebraska and Iowa, all Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana have climate, water and grasses 
favorable to the growth of sheep and production of 
heavy and fine fleeces. 

Among the products from Montana finding outlet 
at the lake in 1884 were 1,432 tons of wool. 

As the forestsof Northern Wisconsin are cleared the 
soil is found well adapted to both pasture and mea- 
dow grasses. Sheep raising is regarded with great 
favor. The climate and habits of the people on this 
parallel of latitude demand heavy clothing and other 
articles of wool. Sharp competition in trade will 
speedily compel the saving of transportation East on 
raw material and return of manufactured goods. 
Where all conditions are favorable and the induce- 
ment of saving transport both ways can be had, a 
woolen market and woolen factories may be confi- 
dently looked for. 

CATTLE, BEEF AND PORK PACKING. 

The shipment of live cattle direct to Europe has 
been arranged for. Cold storage has been fairly 
inaugurated in Duluth, and an immense cattle ranch 
established adjacent to Superior, where cattle will be 
rested after their railroad journey from Western 
ranches, and shipped hence by vessel. This applies 
both to beef cattle from home markets and abroad 
and to stock cattle for feeding in England. 

About 3,000 acres are being cleared for ranch pur- 
poses, and six hundred and sixty head of cattle have 
been fed experimentally and in preparation for 5,000 
head to be fed next winter. These six hundred and 
sixty head of stall fed cattle were sold on the nine- 
teenth of February, by the Powder River Cattle 
Company, to the Northern Pacific Refrigerator Com- 
pany, for five cents per pound on foot, and netted a 
very handsome profit over interest and expenses. 
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This enterprise has been started by English gentle- 
men who find that they can profitably ship stock cattle 
to Great Britain by using water transport, costing 
one dollar and fifty cents per head per 1,000 miles, 
against six dollars per head per 1,000 miles by rail. 
The condition in which the animals reach sea board 
is also very greatly in favor of the water route. 

The prosperity of Chicago has been increased 
materially by its being the banking headquarters and 
supply market, as well as distributing point, for 
Western cattle ranches. Frequent and direet com- 
munication, and shorter distance between West 
Superior and the country north of Omaha and the 
Platte River will inevitably bring the ranchmen of 
the Northwest to this place as their banking and 
commercial headquarters. Here ranch supplies, 
heavy goods, etc., will be brought at low cost by water, 
or will be manufactured on the spot, and sent west 
on the short rail routes. Here ranch owners will 
market their beeves and stockers, and do their bank- 
ing business. In short, what Chicago has been and 
is to Texas, Indian Territory, Colorado and South 
Wyoming, West Superior will be to the greater cat- 
tle country of the whole Northwest. 

The same advantages will claim the attention of 
the great hog raisers of Nebraska and southern Min- 
nesota, and packing houses will shortly be required 
to meet the natural demands of business. 

LUMBER. 

Northern Wisconsin and Northeastern Minnesota 
form to-day the great timber reserve of the North- 
west. It is the district on which the immense prairie 
region of the West, Northwest and Southwest is de- 
pendent for its lumber, timber and all products of 
wood. Itsdense forests contain the common and use- 
ful woods of commerce in greater proportion than any 
other section of like area east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Pine, which has become almost indispensable 
to civilized men, here finds congenial soil and climate. 
Its tall, robust and healthy form towers thick among 
oaks, maples, hemlocks, spruces, poplars, birches, 
elms, ashes and other kinds of trees, as if standing 
guard over itssmaller but not always weaker brothers. 

This district may well be termed the paradise of 
the lumherman and the woodsman. Here he finds 
congenial and profitable employment. His axe and 
his saw mill can here turn out an abundant product 
that will always be as marketable as any article pro- 
duced on earth, while men live in houses, build ships 
or employ wood in any form. The latitude of this 
district especially favors work in the forests. Dur- 
ing winter seasons, beginning in November and end- 
ing in April, the streams are frozen and the ground 
constantly covered with a mantle of snow, enabling 
the finest of roads to be made everywhere, dry, clean, 
hard and smooth, over which a sleigh loaded with 
heavy logs will glide almost alone. When spring 
comes, the many rivers and streams which course 
through all parts of this district, carry the timber 
down to the mills on their lower banks or at their 
mouths free on the current. 

The western end of Lake Superior, like a huge 
wedge, cleaves far into the heart of the timber dis- 
tict of Northern Wisconsin and Northeastern Minne- 
sota. But instead of being an intruder it is a friend 
to the lumberman. The many streams whichempty 
into the lake penetrate all parts of this district, and 
afford natural avenues for the timber to the lake. 
Once at the lake logs and timber may be rafted and 
profitably towed by tugs to mills anywhere on the 
shore within fifty toseventy-five miles. It is natural 
that lumber should be manufactured at a point pos- 
sessing sheltered bays and waters for storage and 
safe keeping of logs, and at the same time the best 
facilities for transporting manufactured products to 
market by rail and water. Such a point exists at 
the western end of Lake Superior. The bays of 
Superior, St. Louis, Allouez and the lower waters of 
the Nemadji and St. Louis rivers afford the desired 
area and shelter, as well as the opportunity for ship- 
ments eastward via the great lakes and in other 
directions by the several lines of railroads now 
terminating on these waters. 








= ——— 
As stated above, the head of Lake Superior is the 
most natural point for manufacture and distribution 
of lumber in the district in question. That the 
keen-sighted lumbermen have discovered this fact 
and availed themselves of it is evidenced by the ex- 
tensive logging, lumber manufacturing and shipping 
business of Superior and Duluth. There are a dozen 
saw mulls at those points, able to produce an average 
cut of 1,000,000 feet of lumber per day, er 150,000,000 
feet per sawing season of six months, commencing 
May Ist and ending October 31st. All these mills 
are equipped with the latest and best machinery. 
They have planers, drying kilns, car tracks, docks 
and extensive yards; all are operated by steam, have 
double circulars and two have gang saws. In addi- 
tion to these are the saw mills of Nevers and Staples, 
on the Omaha Railway, eight mill south of Superior; 
the Carlton Lumber Company’s mill on the Northern 
Pacific, thirteen miles west of Superior, and Paine & 
Co.’s on the same line, twenty four miles west; 
also three large mills on the St. Louis River at the 
head of the falls, about twenty-five miles above 
Lake Superior. 

The St. Louis and Nemadji rivers, with many 
branches, emptying into the Bay of Superior, are 
the principal logging streams in thedistrict. Lesser 
streams are the Aminicon, Middle, Poplar, Brule, 
Iron, Flag, Cranberry and Siscowet rivers on the 
south shore; and Lester, French, Sucker, Knife, 
Stewart, Temperance, Baptism and Brule rivers on 
the north shore. Much timber lying convenient to 
the lake is cut and landed directly on the lake shore. 
It is well known that Lake Superior, although the 
largest and deepest, is the least turbulent of all the 
Northern lakes. The months of calmest water are 
June, July and August, during which most of the 
rafting and towing is done, but more or less of this 
work is carried on earlier and later in the season. 
The percentage of logs lost during the three calm 
months is comparatively nothing, while at other 
times it is usually small. Lake Superior offers the 
advantage to lumbermen of a constant and uniform 
supply of water. Unlike rivers, logs are never 
‘‘hung up.’’ Floods and droughts never affect it. 
Logs are cut and hauled to the rivers and lakes be- 
tween November Ist and May Ist. Cutting in the 
woods during the winter season and sawing during 
the summer season give constant employment the 
year round, each lumberman who owns a mill em- 
ploying from fifty to two hundred men. Most of the 
mill men get out their own logs, but a large portion 
of the logging business is done by small operators, 
who put in logs and sell them to mills. Many 
farmers and others owning lands cut and haul logs 
during the winter season, selling them to mill men, 
who take them from the landing. Farmers often 
trade logs to mill men for lumber, and in this way 
secure a supply for building on the farm. 

In addition to pine timber other woods of this dis- 
trict, hard and soft, offer a fine field for enterprising 
manufacturers in wood on a large or small scale. 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 


The great wholesale distributing points for the 
Northwest are St. Paul and Minneapolis. Theirsub- 
stantial growth proves the richness and rapid settle- 
ment of the country by which they have been built 
up. All goods which can be economically brought 
part of the way from the East by water, must be 
obtained either through Chicago, four hundred and 
ten miles by the shortest rail route to St. Paul, or 
from Superior Bay one hundred and fifty-four miles 
by rail, which distance will be reduced to one hun- 
dred and forty-three miles. The short haul will be 
adopted for goods the same as has already been done 
for coal. This insures business for commission and 
forwarding houses in the interest of established firms 
at the cities named, and to accommodate jobbing 
business, which will be needed at points along rail- 
way lines. Wholesale business here will naturally 
follow these beginnings. Forwarding and commis- 
sion warehouses to-day can do well and speedily 
build up a flourishing business with merchants, 
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miners and cattle ranches in the interior localities. 
Water and railway connections which have at this 
early day concentrated the wheat export of the North- 
west and its fuel supply here, will surely and not 
slowly attract men of capital able to transact busi- 
ness on a large scale. The close margins on which 
goods are sold at wholesale compels taking into 
account every item of handling and distance. 

During the shipping season the wholesale mer- 
chants of St. Paul and Minneapolis receive a large 
proportion of all goods shipped from New York, by 
rail to Buffalo and thence by vessel to Duluth and 
West Superior. It is claimed tiat merchandise 
so shipped reaches its destination quicker than 
all-rail shipments. The fact already established 
that freights between the great Northwest and the 
seaboard cities of the Atlantic find their cheapest 
and quickest route by way of the head of Lake Su- 
perior must prove a potent factor in the development 
of a great commercial city at West Superior. 

The attention of dealers in hardware, dry goods, 
groceries, liquors and general merchandise is called 
to the foregoing statement. 

Money, either in banks or in commission an4 for- 
warding houses, must be actively employed in large 
and ever-increasing sums. 
the head of Lake Superior as a distributing point are 
already known and appreciated, is evidenced by the 
arrival there during 1884 of nine hundred and ninety- 


two vessels laden with 652,265 custom house tons of 


merchandise. 
COAL. 

The short haul from the head of Lake Superior to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Northwest, as com- 
pared with distance by rail from previous supply 
points, enabled coal companies to establish them- 
selves several years ago at Duluth and at once build 
up a profitable trade. 

Coal imported 19) 1682.........:s.60..cc0sscoseecsseseees 254,688 tons. 


Coal imported in 18% --» 420,540 tons. 
CmD CD BI Fi ccccccctnessttccnninctnntnasioconcins 500,000 tons. 






The principal companies are the Northwestern Fuel 
Company, and the Ohio Central Coal and Barge 
Company. Inaddition to these the St. Paul & North- 
ern Pacific Coal and Iron Company in 1883 purchased 
1,200 feet front on Connors Point, West Superior, 
where docks and storage pier holding 100,000 tons of 
coal have been built. This company received in 
1884, the first year of its business here, ninety-seven 
vessels and 83,480 tons of coal. 

The Youghiogheny Coal Company has purchased 
from the Land and River Improvement Company 
thirty-two and seventy-six one hundredths acres of 
land, with dock line frontage of 1,140 feet and 1,350 
feet of slip room. 
wealthy proprietors of hard and soft coal lands in 
New York and Pennsylvania, headquarters at Erie, 
Pa. They will construct docks, piers and coal ele- 
vators immediately west of Connors Point on St. 
Louis Bay, to store 500,000 tons of coal. They will 
have all the labor saving machinery now in use and 
already have railway track connections with the 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha roads, the Union Transfer grounds and 
Manitoba Railway grounds. 

The first improvements of this company involve 
an expenditure of $250,000. They will employ 
regularly over two hundred men in their business. 

Parties connected with the Southern Centra] Rail- 
way, a coal road through Central New York, have 
recently purchased a large tract of dock property on 
Connors Point with Superior Bay front of five hun- 
dred feet. Here they will construct coal docks for 
their coal coming westward, and elevators for grain 
to load their vessels eastward. The coal trade can 
only be measured by the settling and develop- 
ment of the country. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Lake Superior is the largest known body of fresh 
water in the world; its waters are chemically purest 
among lakes; its shoresremarkable for bold, striking 
scenery. It affords navigation more than half way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Minnesota and 
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Canada form the north shore, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan the southern boundary. It is between latitude 
46° and 49° north, and between the 7th and 15th de- 
grees of longitude west from Washington. Its 
length is 420 miles, greatest width 160 miles and mean 
depth about 900 feet. The surface is 600 feet above, 
and bottom of the lake 300 feet below, sea level. Its 
surface is something more than 32,000 square miles, 
or more than the State of Maine or South Carolina, 
almost as large as New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut combined, 
about as large as Ireland or Scotland. 

The north shore is composed of primitive rocks, 
bold, precipitous, cut with numerous streams which 
are alive with trout, narrow fertile little valleys, and 
the hills covered with ever green woods and carrying 
below the surface wealth in iron and copper, with 
fair hope of precious metals. The south shore 
is a plateau with frequent picturesque bluffs of 
brown and red sandstone. Inland, a rich, strong 
soil, sometimes glacial clay intermixed with great 
quantities of lime and varying in color from red 
to dark brown; sometimes a clay loam, and further 
to the south, from thirty to fifty miles from the 
lake, sandy soil predominates. Where there is most 
clay, sugar tree, white maple, oak, ash, birch and 
elm prevail, with sprinklings of pine. As sandy soil 
increases and the land rises into ridges, pines grow 
more numerous. Where the land is too level for 
ready drainage tamarack and white cedar are abun- 
dant. But everywhere that a windfall, fire, or 
the woodman’s axe clears away the timber and 
lets in the air and sun, excellent grass comes up and 
struggles with raspberry and strawberry vines 
for possession. Several ranges of hills, stretching 
from the western boundary of Wisconsin almost to 
the eastern line of Michigan, have been found rich 
in copper and iron, and are producing such quantities 
as to control the price of those metals. There are 
numerous lakes and streams of cold spring water, all 
well stocked with game fish. This country is declared 
by those who should know, to be excellent hunting 
ground. Moose, red deer, small black bears, ptarmi- 
gan, grouse, spruce and red partridges, quail and 
squirrels are found in great numbers. 


LOCAL DESCRIPTION. 


This general description of North Michigan and 
North Wisconsin applies to Douglas County, in which 
West Superior and Superior are situated.. It is in 
the northwestern county of Wisconsin. Area, square 
miles, 1,404; acres, 898,560. The general surface is 
level or undulating. Wherever cleared and culti- 
vated the soil has been found very good, and the 
timber having no tap roots, clearing costs but little 
compared to similar work in the Middle and Eastern 
states. Wheat, rye, oats and barley have all been 
grown. The giain is as good as that raised in Red 
River Valley and the yield large. The brothers 
Fay, five miles south of Superior, grew fifty-two 
bushels of good wheat per acre on a field of eleven 
acres. The Douglas County farmer has an advantage 
of two hundred and fifty miles haul, viz., the distance 
from Fargo to Superior, over Red River Valley Dakota 
This advantage is equal to fifteen cents 
per bushel. On acrop of twenty bushels per acre, 
his advantage is three dollars per acre each 
crop year. This is equal to ten per cent interest on 
thirty dollars per acre for the land. As theland can 
be cleared for much less than that sum, and the 
timber can be made in many instances to pay for the 
land and clearing, Douglas County offers strong 
inducements to farmers who want permanent homes. 
Two thousand eight hundred homesteads and pre-emp- 
tions of one hundred and sixty acres each yet remain to 
be taken up by actual settlers in this county. Every acre 


farmers. 








of this free land is worth as much as an equal amount of 


unimproved land equally distant from Chicago. 
PRODUCTS. 

Among other crops actually produced during 
twenty three years past are sorghum, hops, peas, gar- 
den corn, potatoes, celery, cauliflower, lettuce, cab- 
bage, beans, tomatoes, turnips, carrots, beets and 


onions. The yield of peas, potatoes, turnips, cauli- 
flower and celery is very large, extraordinary indeed, 
and in quality not surpassed. I refrain from state- 
ments as to uncommon crops in which citizens take 
great local pride. But it is true that grain, peas, 
celery, the cabbage tribe and all the root crops grown 
here cannot be excelled. Corn can be grown profit- 
ably here and two degrees north, but the large, 
easily produced crops of oats and peas renders 
corn of secondary importance. Sorghum grows large; 
the juice is rich. All kinds of berries thrive. The 
wood ‘ands, where at all open are, in season, literally 
covered with wild raspberries and strawberries, with 
many wild grape vines. Currant bushes and plum trees 
are thrifty and produce very large quantities. They 
seldom or never fail. With but few trials good 
apples are being grown. ‘Trees are free from disease. 
Cherries, pears and hardy kinds of grapes grow on 
some of the Apostle Islands and near Ontanagon, 
Michigan in great profusion, and can be grown 
equally well here. Good crops of all the fruits 
mentioned may be relied on with ordinary atten- 
tion. Grass and clover will be important, probably 
the most important crops. From hay used in lum- 
ber camps, seeds have been scattered. Now every 
roadway and open place is closely covered with a thick 
sward of timothy, blue grass, red top or red clover, or 
mixed coating of all three. These natural meadows 
and pastures are rapidly spreading. 

Many lots and clearings in and around Superior 
have yielded timothy and clover hay for years past 
where not a seed has been sown except by natural 
spreading. Two tons or two tons and a half of 
timothy or mixed tame hay arecommon. Good wild 
hay and sweet wild peas also abound in many places. 
When winter ends here, it is ended until the next 
year! So that grass and vegetables are not injured 
by alternate freezing and thawing. Hence there is 
but little difference in the time when pasture, harvest 
and vegetables come here and three hundred miles 
further south. The long summer daylight brings 
growth forward fast. 

Clay and clay loam lands are very reliable. The 

quantity of lime in them is particularly good for all 
grasses, clover and leguminous plants, and insures 
enduring fertility. Sandy soils have been found 
productive, and are quicker and earlier than heavier 
lands nearer the lake. 
_ Abundant timber and cheap lumber make farm 
improvements, buildings and fences cheap, compared 
to those on a prairie farm, and serve to wipe out the 
cost of clearing. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 


In selecting a home, climate isan important mat- 
ter to be considered; health and comfort are in the 
front rank, if home is to be permanent. The climate 
of Superior is favorable to both. The air is dry and 
bracing. 

It is free from the dust and scorching summer 
winds and fierce winter blizzards of the plains and 
prairies. Nothing relating to Lake Superior has been 
more misreprese.ted and less understood than the 
winters. The mercury does not sink aslow in winter 
as at St. Paul, a place to which many persons are 
sent by physicians for their health. Thethermometer 
has markéd during winters of the last four years 
about 6° higher than St. Paul, with almost entire 
freedom from winds. The weather is mild, grass is 
green, frost out of the ground, and gardening under 
way before ice leaves the harbor. The following 
table shows the opening and closing of Superior Bay 
during twenty years past, and will convey a clear 
idea of the times at which the heat is strong enough 
to melt thick ice: 


Opening. | Closing. 
WIND si.s.cscasenapisinsednomisbsuipaeacencseben sinsssets A be $3 Dec. “ 1 
i) . April 22 |Dec. 5 
. May 5 Dee. 10 
April 19 |Dec. 1 
April 1 Nov. 21 
April 25 Nov. 12 
. April 12 Nov. 21 
..| April 5 |Dee. 6 
. March 9 Nov. 24 
. May 10 Dee. 30 
May 2 |Dec. 11 
May 12 | Dee. 10 
May 2 |Dec. 19 
April 25 Dee. 17 
March 23 Jan. 2 
.. April 17 Dec. 12 
.. May 1 Dee. 17 
..|May 8 Nov. 26 
.|May 15 |Dec. 30 
..| May 9 |Dec, 24 
May 1 |Jan. 1 
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The climate is certainly invigorating and the peo- 
ple remarkably free from coughs and catarrh. Per- 
sons suffering from hay fever obtain relief at once on 
arriving at Superior. Prevailing winds are from the 
east over the lake, or west down the rocky gorge of St. 
Louis River; in either case there is no pollen, dust or 
weed seeds to cause distress. Persons who have suffered 
many years from hay fever, unable to obtain relief from 
the six weeks’ annual torments, have found immediate and 
permanent comfort in Superior. Relief from asthma, 
catarrh and from colds contracted further south, is 
decided and usually obtained at once. Fever and 
ague and all disorders arising from malaria are cured 
in a remarkably short time. No miasmatic form 
exists. The presence of a large body of water prob- 
ably softens the atmosphere and prevents very sudden 
changes of temperature. Superior is only six hun- 
dred feet above sea level; Denver and Cheyenne over 
5,000 feet above. Indeed, most of the inland health 
resorts are from 2,500 to 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Whether owing to the presence of the great lake, or 
being at lower level, or that high lands west and 
north and timber break the sweep of winds, or to 
all these causes, it is certain that the airis not harsh, 
and weak persons have none of the ‘‘short breath’’ 
and rapid beating of the heart incident to life on 
the plains. Camping out during any part of the 
summer months is enjoyable. 

Parents living in the valleys of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, where children suffer from enervating sum- 
mer heats, can find no place where little folks will 
brace up and get into condition for enjoying life as 
they will here. In fact there is no healthier region 
known. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Superior and St. Louis bays are fine sheets of 
water for rowing and sailing. No better places for 
regattas. 

Douglas County abounds with fine trout streams 
and beautiful little lakes, in which are bass, pike, 
pickerel and many kinds of small fish. Large and 
small game is abundant. Many of these lakes can 
be bought up for trifling sums. 

Hunting and fishing clubs or individuals can ob- 
tain and enjoy these pleasant places with more com- 
fort and at small expense compared with watering 
places. Some hunting and fishing rights on river 
and lakes have been bought and stations established, 
with which the owners are well pleased. It is a 
cheap, common sense way of enjoying summer vaca- 
tions. No doubt these lodges, now to be had for so 
little, will become as valuable as similar properties 
in the older states. 

TOWN SITES. 

The necessity for a city at the head of Lake Supe- 

rior being apparent, the subdivision of property and 


scattered ownership of plats in the original town of 


Superior having prevented improvement there, Du- 
luth has had a forced but active growth. The situa- 
tion is rough, and all improvements involve great 
expense. The railroad already there wasconstructed 
and is maintained at enormous cost. 

For these reasons a location has been sought, and 
the Land and River Improvement Company, formed 
for the purpose, has purchased about 4,000 acres on 
the Wisconsin side of Superior and St. Louis bays. 
This company has provided grounds and space for 
docks and terminal facilities for five railways and 
one terminal and transfer railway company, afford- 
ing room, with easy grades, not possible to obtain 
on the Minnesota side. 

West Superior has been brought into existence by 
the demands of commerce. 

No doubt a city will occupy both shores of Supe- 
rior Bay and the Bay of St. Louis, which will de- 
velop most rapidly where business and homes can 
most cheaply and conveniently be built up and main- 
tained. 

West Superior and Superior are situated on a penin- 
sula, almost an island, bounded by Superior Bay, 
Nemadji River, Pokegama Bay and River, and St. 
Louis Bay. The site is very attractive. Drainage is 
assured by a very regular slopeof about twenty-three 
feet to the mile. For all practical purposes, the 
land is level, over an area of about 15,000 acres with- 
in the boundaries named, and is part of a plateau 
which extends eastward and southward about ten 
miles, where it reaches a height of three hundred 
feet above the lake, and is called Copper Range. 
With good soil, a regular surface, an excellent harbor, 
good water in wells and from the lake, cheap and 
good building material, where grass and shrubbery 
are easily grown, and a healthy climate, communica- 
tion with all parts of the world already established, 
a handsome and atttractive city will soon grow up, 
and with employment for an active, energetic popula- 
tion. 

THE LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


has adopted a liberal policy; has opened and graded 
avenues one hundred feet wide, streets seventy feet; 
has set aside and will donate building sites to 
churches and schools. A large, handsome school 
building has been erected, The construction of a 
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large hotel has been commenced, a street railway 
company has been organized. Although the first lot 
was sold in September, 1884, and no property has 
been put on the market, two hundred and seventy- 
five people have made homes on the town plat. 

The land company will push improvements of all 
kinds, and will assist and encourage industrial enter- 
prises. Ample space, with or without water front, 
can be obtained for any manufactory, mill or industry 
requiring large area. 

A reduction of one-third will be made in the price 
of all property built on during 1885. 

AGENTS. 

Gold, Barbour & Swords, No. 10 PineStreet, New 
York; Fredericksen & Co., Clark Street, Chicago; 
Cochran, Rice & Walsh, corner Fifth and Jackson 
streets, St. Paul. 

REFERENCES. 

Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York; 8. 
H. Kean, president Metropolitan National Bank, 
Chicago; First National Bank, St. Paul. 

For maps or information, address officers and 
agents, or J. H. Hammond, general manager, West 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


| 





1885. 


The officers of the company are: F, H. Weeks, 
president, No. 120 Broadway, New York; Henry 
W. De Forest, secretary and treasurer, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York; J. H. Hammond, general manager, 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 

THE INTERSTATE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


of St. Paul, recently formed, will erect buildings in 
West Superior and sell them on monthly payments, 
People of moderate means will be able to secure homes 
on veryeasy terms. Thisarrangement will beof great 
advantage in thedevelopment of the place. Havinga 
capital of $100,000, the means of the company are 
ample, and its operations will facilitate the rapid 
growth of the town and guarantee a good class of 
residents from the start. The headquarters of this 
company are at the officeof its president, Mr. Cary I. 
Warren, corner of Third and Robert streets, St. Paul. 





A. E. CLARK. C. W. CLARKE, 


A. E. CLARK & CO., 


Real Estate 2 Loan Agents, 


Office, 338 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 





THE CELEBRATED CROCKER “B.” 


In the Market. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING SKATE 


TheMostDurable 
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FRANK L. CROCKER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


THE CROCKER ROLLER SKATES. 


RINE. SUPPLIES. 
Office and Salesroom, No. 7 Third Street South, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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MEDICAL LAKE. 


This remarkale lake is in Spokane county, Washington Territory. 


accompanying cut made from a photographic view. 


it every year, and it is rapidly becoming the Health Resort of the Pacific Northwest. 


It is well represented by the 
Thousands of invalids and pleasure seekers visit 
The Indians of 


that region regard its water as SACRED, and have implicit confidence in its healing properties. 
In the spring of 1882, Mr. J. W. Harwood, having been cured of Inflammatory Rheumatism by 


the use of Medical Lake water, after he had been pronounced incurable by his physicians, discovered 
a process by which Medical Lake water can be reduced to salts, which, when dissolved in well or clean 
cistern water, in proper proportions, impart to it all the curative properties of the water of the lake. 
The demand for these salts led to increased facilities for manufacturing them, and hence the organi 
zation of the MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of which Mr. Harwood is 
Vice-President, and also the Superintendent of its Reduction Works at the lake. The demand for 
increased facilities for placing them on the market led to the organization of ANOTHER company, more 
accessable to the trade. The Medical Lake Manufacturing Company, located at the lake, ships all 
the salts it manufactures, together with a sediment found at the bottom of the lake, to THE CHI- 
CAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, located in Chicago, which prepares 
them for the markets of the world, under the name and style of ‘MEDICAL LAKE MEDICINES,” 
as designated in its circulars, The CHICAGO company and its stockholders own a controlling inter- 
est in the Medical Lake Company, so that the two Corporations are, for all practical purposes, one 
and the same, the Medical Lake Company furnishing the ‘‘raw material ” which the Chicago Company 
puts in condition and form for the market. 

A BOX OF THE SALTS, with full instructions for use, MAILED to any address on receipt of 
ONE DotLaR. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom exclusive territory and remuner- 
ative rates will be given, Liberal terms to the trade. Send for circular. 


Address, THE CHICAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
115 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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OFFERS THIS YHEAR 


A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


GIVING A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO ALL WHO ENTER BETWEEN APRIL 1, 1885, AND JULY 1, 1885, 





For a course of ten, fifteen or twenty weeks. 


Al Departments of this College ate in Operation Every Business Day of the Year 
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and English p> Se a and English 


Departments. Departments, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS DEPARTMENT OCCUPIES AN ENTIRE FLOOR OF .THIS BLOCK, WHICH IS 175 FEET BY 120 FEET. 


THE ROOMSHOE.THIS SCHOOL ARE 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SUMMER USE, 


Being large, cool, and away from dust and noise. Exactly the same instruction will be given as in the winter school. 





The Total Attendance at this College between Jan. |, 1884, and Jan. 1, 1885, was 520 Pupils. 





FOR CIRCULARS GIVING SUMMER RATES, SEND TO 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. Cas MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 


Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 27, 1885. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


The wheat trade the past month has been the dull- Exchange, from January 31st to February 28th: 
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spring and the result of the severe weather on the 

‘ 7 ‘ ‘ , QI 1 7 5 905 2 72 103% 85 2514 | 86 1034 26 119% 109% | 38 
winter wheat crop. Notwithstanding the light Fe. 1674 | 3874 | 12% | 4% | =e | od tae bok ie ash (bain ™ seal tad 

° : : . . ois ™ ons ng / , 6 “37 | 26 5/ as | oo 

movement, stocks in store at Minneapolis and St. | pee 157% | 3834 | 123% | 64 265 911% | 12644 | 733% | 104 81% | 26 | 873% | 11 26 | 119% | 10976 38 
Paul have increased 176,000 bushels, as will be seen | pop.5......... 15% | 38 | 12% | 63 26 9114 | 12614 , 73% | 104 85% 26 | 8734 | 11 26 11954 | 109% | 37% 

y >» r rj STs > . - , - , . 4 | - or . . « 
by the following statement : Feb. 6... 16 3814 | 1234 | 64 26 92 127 73 104% 8534 | 2644 | 8734 | 1134 | 27% | 12014 | 1094 | 3884 

Jan. 28th. Feb. 26th. , ais Ps Pr 

Minneapolis....... iubindianinnnnaesiens . 8,891,969 4,165,975 at pe i6%4 3944 | 18 6814 | 2814 | 9314 | 127% | 74 1054 | 86 27 8834 | 117% | 28 121 111 3834 
DN sh nis aatcncsmibipneseeincaitibalan 1,280,000 1,182,000 ais a Pe prea een) ‘iis , 

- ae 1644 | 3914 | 13 | 6844 | 27% | 93% | 128 7474 | 105 $6% | 27% | 8734) 1% 28 121% 110% | 38 ‘ 

I i sdanttincs riisriasniiemiais 5,171,969 5,347,975 . Sey pene ree ; ' 

otal a tt oe | ie 174% | 40 | 13% | 65% | 2814 | 94 | 12934 | 7434 | 105 | 883% | 2754 | soi | 1124 28 | 122% | 11134 ss 4 

a > 7. = | | , 
BUGUORN Tae GG MROER. «0 cccccccccscncscsccccnssccscseccscnuscesnceses 176,000 ih 2... 7 sor, | 133% | 65% | 2814 | 94 129 74 | 105% | 8% 27% | 89 | 12 28 122 112 i814 

This showing is on the wrong side of the account . a " 

Th iS n ° , ae) account, Feb. 12......... 16% 403% | 13 651% | 2814 »93%4 | 129 7434 | 105% | 88 2714 | 88% 1214 | 2834 | 122 11174 | 38% 

as under ordinary conditions the supply should be | ° , 
. “a ‘ . BD « 2 65! , 933 834 731 105 S77 2674 | 883 12% | 28 12134) 1118 38 
reduced instead of increased at this season. The | Feb. 15......... 1644 | 3984 } 12% | 65 28 % | 1 i i% 26% 6 % ' ‘ 
. . . . . . . . a3 974 s= 4 oe 57 9 oe 4 7 37 O11 2 
principal reason for the increase is the fact that the | Feb. 14........ 1614 | 3934 | 12% | 6544 28 =| 9256 | 128 | 7296 | 105 8794 2H 8B BS 
. . . | 
mills have not been able to do anything like regular | fep.16..... 1614 | 3974 | 1234 | 6514 | 28 93 129 7134 | 105 86 26% | 88'4 | 11 28 12134 | 111 38 
, ‘4 « 1G" 4 d re Tv > re ag ay a) ! « - s | > , , 4 
work on account of low water. Che power has been Feb. 17......... 174% | 41 13 | 6514 wy | 4 129% | 72% | 10434 | 8834 | 2734 | 8834 | 1114 | 29% | 122% | 111% | 38}, 
so low that many of the mills have not been able to é ‘ ‘ = i ; 2314 | 105% 1, | 273% | 883, | 111% 27% | 122 112 8 
° ° ° . “a yi i lg 95 937% af q jo % SS Zé 8s vA ai“ ey) 
run at all. At one time the disruption of the pool | Fe: 1!8-..-..- 17% | 41 | 18% | 657% | 25% | 98% | 180 | 78, 7 | 88% 21% | 88% | 1% | 274 - 
by which the water power was divided among the | Feb.19......... | 1734 | 4254 | 134 | 6544 | 25g | 987g | 129 72% | 105% | 88% | 2734 | 8834 | 12 29 12234 | 112 | 38% 
mills was seriously threatened, but peace was patched ; ones | tans \'%0 “8 a waz | enre | 1 ous | 129% | 112 , 

: : ) 7 5 3 57 f 927% | 130% | 7: 88 2 } 22) 2% 3 
up in some way and no change has been made in the Feb. 20... 1% 11% | 13% | 64 Bd “38 WA |! ‘ “74 : ss 4 - 
two-thirds arrangement. Last week the water was | feb,21........ 183% | 431, | 1314 | 681% 31 94 130 7154 | 105 88 2714 | 884 | 12 29% | 12214 | 118% «38% 
so low that several of the mills at the lower end of , St : : | 733% | 1071, | 893% | 281% | 20% | 12 91, | 12184 «114 os 

. : “eb. 2 2 j 3114 | 9534 | 131: 73 ; 28 £0 2 2914 21; j 
the canal were forced to suspend work entirely, and | Feb: 24+... | 18'4 | 42% | 14 684 | 31)4 | 95% | 131% | 737 74 | 89% | 28% 4 Ya v4 1 
the production fell off over 10,000 barrels, It | Feb. 25......... 1834 | 4314 | 14% | 67% 29 9634 182 74 107% 90 2874 9144 12% | 29% 397 
amounted to only 71,000 barrels against 82,500 the : ; . a | on a , ein i 
- a 4 ' - | Feb. 26 3 31 , 6714 31% 96% | 18 73% 5 ‘ 2834 3 | 2% i 
week before. This is the smallest week’s work of | Feb. 26....-..... 1874 | 43% | 14% | 67% | 31K HH IS, - ie a Si 2 
the milling year, and the millers are very much dis- | Feb, 27..........| 1754 | 417% | 138% | 66 28 oy 131 7134 | 106 86 26 86% 12 27% | 121 Wi 39 
couraged. The water was never so low before and ; ' ‘ gouz | 106 _ 6 2 Vane He 03 
. ° ° ys 22 1 2 2 9914 O45 3 2 4 SS D5" SO! 2 2179 v4 > 
the annual recurrence of this trouble is the source | Pe). 28....-....) 18 414 1514 | 66 2914 9434 | 131 7 j 34 = 8614 744 


of much annoyance and heavy loss to mill owners. 
Several of the large mills have putin steam power 
and others are preparing to do so, and it is not im- 
probable that within the next two years every mill 
on the falls will be equipped with steam power. The 
Pillsbury A mill has been running at full capacity, 
with the use of steam, and a large proportion of the 
flour made during the last two weeks has come from 
this mill. There is a slight improvement in the 
water power since the mild weather set in, and should 
it continue a week or two water would be plenty to 
move most of the wheels on the falls. Last year the 
first improvement in the water power did not occur 
until the last week in March, and mill owners do 
not place much hope of an earlier improvement this 
year. 

The flour market has been dull and prices steady. 
The foreign demand has been rather quiet and millers 
find some difficulty in placing orders for future de- 
livery at present prices. 

The trouble at the mills has cut off the demand 
for wheat toa great extent, and this fact has had 
depressing effect on prices. The Eastern markets 
have also ruled dull during the past few days. The 
bear movement has gained renewed force and carried 
prices still lower. The decline in the Eastern mar- 
kets since the twentieth has been about five cents per 
bushel, and indications are that it will go lower. 
The decline in this market has been a little less, its 
average being about two and three-quarter cents. 
The following table shows the present prices and 
those of a year ago. 






Feb. 27, Jan. 28, Jan. 28, 

1885. 1885. 1884, 
No. 1 hard. 80 82 $1.01 

No. 2 hard 7614 80 964% 
No. 1 regular. -70 75 92 
No. 2 regular. 47 71 87 


It will be noticed that the decline in hard wheat 
is much less than in the lower grades, owing to the 
fact that the shipping margin on the latter has been 
exhausted by the drop at Chicago. 

There has been some talk about hot wheat at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, but there is probably little room 
to believe that the danger is very great. A lot of 
No. 2 hard wheat was taken out of a Minneapolis 
house in a heating condition a few days ago, but no 
more has been discovered, and elevator men say they 
are prepared to handle the grain in good shape, and 
do not anticipate any trouble whatever. There is 


more anxiety expressed as to the condition of wheat 
now in country elevators and farmers’ granaries, and 
a circular has been sent out to all wheat buyers, 
urging them to use great care in taking in wheat 
that is bin-burnt or in bad condition otherwise. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. ‘COLD, BARBOUR Ny SWORDS, 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 
APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF JANUARY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw YORK, Feb. 5, 1885. 


1883-4. 1884-5. Increase. 

Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,449 2,453 4 
Decrease. 
Month of January..............$614,102,96 $556,092.00 $58,010.96 
July 1 to Jan, 31 .......00.00+ $7,232,092.52 $7,183,810.63 $48,281.89 


2. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


_ 


; ie es 

Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Sword, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, February 25th: 


Northern Pacific ja Mortgage Bonds........... 1084 to 104%4 
.. 824 to 85 







9 = 2 menda’ Oreille Div‘ . 9944* to 100* 
= a Missouri Div - ad .101 * to 101%* 
' ™ Dividend Certific ates. . 72% to 74 
St Paul & Duluth. .........cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccces esvce to 22 
St Paul & Duluth Preferred..................cseeeeees sees to 77% 
Northern Pacific common.... . 18% to 19 
- “preferred... 1352 to 4354 


Oregon Transcontinental.. 

Oregon Railway & Nav...... 62 to 67% 

Oregon Transcontinental 6s a to 68 

Oregon Railway & Nav, ISts........c..ccseeeeeeeeees 10944 to 109% 
* Interest. 


MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 
FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, - - 


Have always on hand 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 
FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


For Lease, 
The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


Agents for 

The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 

The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 

The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 

The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 

Ss. 8s. STOLBS, 

BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE, 


157 E. Fourth St., (under First Nat. Bank,) St. Paul, Minn. 


i/ 


MINN. 


Stocks, Bonds and Corporation Securities Negotiated on Com- 
mission. First Mortgage Loans a Specialty. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH. 
BAN HER ss 


——AND>—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacifie R. R. Co. 
Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Pend d’Oreille Div. F | Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacifie R. R. ¢ 
Dividend bonds, 6 per com annually, due 1888, 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTHENT SECURITIES. 


7 Congress St. and 2 Congress Square, 
HC U. ECOCTON, MASS. 


Eve &. GEER, 


COLLECTIONS. 
Room 22, First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


References given. New Pocket Street Guide and New Map of 
the City sent to any address for One Dollar. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. Taxes paid 
for non-residents. References given on application. 













~ WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Rea! Estate and Financial Agent, 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 7 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


ag-Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 


| BULLARD BROTHERS, 


116 E. Third St., near Robert, 
ST. PAUL, - ? MINN. 


) DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS IN 
American Watches, 
and French Clocks. 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE, ETC. 


WATCHES 
AND CLhOcres. 





Our Goods were purchased late in 1884, conse- 
quently the entire stock is fresh and new. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Special attention given to repairing of watches 
and French clocks. 





Write or Call on 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


SOLE ACENTS, 
16 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn, 





HEZEKIAH HALL, 


Real Estate Broker, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


Office, Corner Third and Robert Streets, in Savings Bank. 
Invites correspondence. Has large list of city, suburban and 
farm properties. Special attention given to property and inter- 
ests of non-resident clients, 5 








| Cor. Fourth and Jackson Sts., 
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IF YOU CONTEMPLATE THE PURCHASE OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Do not make any contract until you see our agent, or write to us, and 


WE WILL GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 





No.6 No. §. No ?. No2 


Our Works Have a Capacity of 125 Seats Per Day. 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF INTERIOR FITTINGS. 


: The chief recommendations of this seat are that it is more durable, more convenient, and less 
liable to get out of repair than any other seat in the market; while it has the further advantage of tak- 
ing up less room, so that a larger number of pupils can be accommodated on these seats in a given 
space than could be on any other. Address 


Minneapolis School Furniture Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
P. 0. Box 518. Factory and Office, Cor. 27th Street and 34th Avenue South. 


No.4 No.1. REAR 


J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg, Va. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va, 


McClung, McMurran & Curry, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a 
or on joint- account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot and house. 


INVESTMENTS IN ST. PAUL, 


THE PHENOMENAL CITY OF THE CONTINENT. 





Rusu B. WHEELER, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAND, 


Room 101, Drake Block, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made for non-residents with 
great care. Eleven years’ experience. 


comniission 


CORRESPON ENCE SOLICITED. 











With twenty-eight years’ experience in Real Estate in St. Paul, we offer 


our services for the 


PURCHASE OR SALE OF REAL PROPERTY. 


In or near our city. Our growth has been extraordinary, and promises to be 
still more. We invest largely for capitalists here, trusting to our experience 
and judgment. If we were to say what per cent we thought we could make 


you, you would think us visionary. Correspondence invited, 


H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENTS, 


ST. PAUL. 
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St. Paul Business Houses. 


WILSON & ROGERS, 
Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sta. 
seT. FPAUL, 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Band Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


L. H. MAXFIELD. C, SEABURY. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


H P, RUGG & CO., 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAuL MINN. 


Joun H. ALLEN, DANIBL H. Moon, FRANCIS B, HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
A LLEN, MOON & 00,, 
Successors to P, F, McQuINLAN & Co., Established 1859, 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Wer- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Oor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements. 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &o 
Car Load Lots Prices mado, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
Orrick, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May. ‘8&?—cu 


ESTABLASHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


(JRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. | 


NISHING GOODS, 
No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. Pau, MINN. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER HouskEs:—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

Co_p StoraAGE Housrs:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 





WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKn. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


May, 83 — cu, 


|p. a. KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 


April, ’83—-cu. 


St. Paun, MInn. 


NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. WITOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


IMPORTERS 


——AND—— 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Virect Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 


Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
| (JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


May, ’83—cu. 


MANUFACTURERS 





COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN anv WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Pap>r Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, - 
ST. PAUL, MINN. |" FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 
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May, "83—cu. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn, 


st ratte te Pail and Pacific Coal and Ito h, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG TRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Wanoonta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


—— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
| A. PUGH, = - 


ing Equipment and Supplies. General M 
al Manager. 








w. A. ROSS, J. E. BLAKE MORE, 
PRESIDENT. SEC. & TREAS, 


MOLINE BUGGY 60, 


(Successors to Moline Reed Cart.) 


Spring Wagons, Buggies & Road Carts, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
DEERE & CO., State Agents, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


a 
Wholesale Druggists, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAWL, MIWw2y. 


GTRON G, HACKETT & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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INSURANCE COME 


eniall 
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ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE | P Portland Wholesale Houses 


a0 YEARS OF SUCCESSTUL UNDERWRITING, 


INSURES AGAINST 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. |, 1885, $1,164,006.70. 


| C. B. GILBERT, 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, 


Secretary. President. 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 


- GOLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


| JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, 


| 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., —— 


T. PAUL, MINN. 





Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. 


June ’83—cu. 


Paul, Minn, 


CULL RIVER LUMBER co., 


GSU, RIV am, DATATIN., 
MANUFACTURELS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. | 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, Dill and Ward on Line N. PF. R. R. 
PLANING MILI. AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


Bept., "88—cu. 


Wa. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON 


(Successors to BREUER & RHODEs), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. F'auL, Minn. 
April, ’83—cu. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYOK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


HY FER & CO, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST. PAUL. 


F. 4. cu, 


MINN, 





FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 


| 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
254, 256, 258,260 & 262 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minx 


| THe LARGEsT Stock IN THE City AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


T. M. SWEM, 


artrait Photowrapher 


438 WABASHA STREET, 


sT. PauL, MINN. 


Large and Artistic Portraits a Specialty. 





A FIVE-FOOT vein of bituminous coal has been 
found in the Jefferson canyon, Montana. 


| 


| 
| 





| J. LOEWENBERG. PorTtano. 


P. GOLDSMITH, New York. 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVESand RA NGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


MEHTA LS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portiand, Ore. 
New York Office: TEMPLE COURT. H.—4 CU 


CORBETT. FAILING & Co.., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 





AURDWARE, TROM AND STE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—AGENTS FOR— 
DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 


H—4CU 8! & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO.., 


Importers and Dealers in 


| Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 


Also Proprietors of the 
PHCENIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OIL 


We carry and have always on hand the largest assortment in 
the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil , Sperm Signal Oil, Cylin- 
der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Vi irginig a Oil, Car Oil, Head 
Light Oil, and ev ery description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 
Mining Purposes, 


Store, 42 Front Street. Works, {2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON: 


Would be pleased to open correspondence with pz arties desir- 
ing to place their goods in this market. H.—4CU 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, \ 
St. PAUL, Feb. 26, 1885. § 
During the month of February. in financial circles, 
there has been somewhat less activity than during 
the preceding month, and the money market has 
consequently been easier. Discounts, however, re- 


| main firm at eight to ten per cent, and exchange on 


New York commands a slight premium between the 


| banks. 


An unusual amount of activity has been manifested 
in real estate for this season, quite a number of im- 
portant sales having taken place, and the number of 
inquiries for property has superseded those of any 
previous February. Eastern parties are already 
here, examining property with a view to purchasing, 
and the prospects for an unusual amount of activity 
in real estate this spring are exceedingly bright. 

The wholesale grocers have been receiving asteady 
| supply of orders, and as some staple articles have 
| advanced in price since the beginning of the year, 


their prospects for profit are encouraging. 


The dry goods trade is mending, orders for spring 


| dress goods and domestics coming in freely, and the 


business generally is assuming a much more healthy 
condition. Collections are quite satisfactory. 

There is considerable activity in the drug business 
at the present time, with prices tending to advance. 
Window glass, lead and oil and field seeds are in 
active demand. Corks are advancing in price. 
Messrs. Noyes Bros. & Cutler have made some heavy 


| shipments of ginseng and senega of late, they being 


| all hardware staples. 


the largest dealers in these articles in the West. 

The wholesale clothing houses are feeling the 
benefit of wheat having risen in price, which has had 
the effect of increasing the amount of money 
throughout the country, a good share of which has 
been spent in clothing. 

A satisfactory spring boot and shoe trade is com- 
mencing, and prices for leather remain firm, with a 
fair demand for same. 

A considerable amount of »ctivity continues for 
Nails and barbed wire keep 
advancing. 


Our commission merchants have done a fair 


| amount of business for the time of year, this being 


\ on the trade. 





about their quietest season. Eggs and poultry are 


| rather high in price just now. 


A quantity of fruit damaged by frost has been re- 
ceived during the month, which has had a bad effect 
C. A. McNEALE, Secretary. 
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The Simpson Trouble, 





From the Cooperstown (Dakota) Courier. 

‘‘Mrs. Simpson,”’ said Mr. Simpson at the break- 
fast table, in the Twenty-third Ward, the other morn- 
ing, ‘‘If you could boil me a china egg, occasionally, 
I think I should either relish the change or not 
notice the difference; and as for these flat things you 
are pleased to style cakes, they may be blue poker 
chips, but they are certainly not cakes. Cakes are 
eatable, Mrs. Simpson; these are not eatable; cakes 
don’t rattle when you stack ’em up; these rattle, 
Mrs. Simpson. I will get youa brand, Mrs. Simpson, 
and you can blow the name of ’em in the bottle, as 
it were; but excuse me from eating them. They are 
too trying to the teeth. I think, Mrs. Simpson, you 
are not what my fancy painted you.’’ 

‘*Probably the hired girl is what your fancy 
painted me, Mr. Simpson. You must recollect, sir, 
that your teeth and stomach are not what they were 
when I married you.”’ 

‘* And they never will be again at this rate,’’ said 
Simpson with a weird laugh, wiping his mouth on a 
corner of the table cloth. 

‘*No; your habits are such of late, Mr. Simpson, | 
that I have very little hope. Probably your fancy is 
to blame for your high color, sir, and for the smell of 
liquor all over the house when you come in at 3 
o’clock in the morning, sir.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Simpson, this is unendurable.’’ 

“*So it is, sir, quite unendurable, as I was telling 
my precious angel mother yesterday — boo! hoo!”’ 

‘Your angel mother! Ha, ha, ha! Of all the hor- 
rible sarcasm I ever heard uttered that is the worst. 
If ever there was a fiend in hu—”’ 

‘*Oh! oh! oh!”’ 

We didn’t hear the rest of the conversation, but 
old Simpson was down at Whidden’s two hours after- 
wards buying crockery that couldn’t be smashed, and 
telling how his angel mother-in-law was trying to 
break up his family.’’ 

- -@- 
Her Embarrassing Mistake. 





As a lady opened the door of a Second Street resi- 
dence to answer a ring Monday,a neatly dressed indi- 
vidual bowed politely and inserted one foot in the 
doorway far enough to guarantee that proceedings 
would not be brought to too summary aclose. The 
lady concluded that he was an agent, and remarked 
in vigorous tones: ‘‘I don’t want anything?’’ at the 
same time giving undeniable indications that she 
desired to shut the door. 

““T beg your pardon, madam, I am not offering 
you anything,’’ said he withan injured and dignitied 
air. 

‘* Pray excuse me,’’ she answered, ‘‘my mistake 
arose from the fact that I have been greatly annoyed 
by agents. Whom do you wish to see?”’ 

Without noticing her inquiry, he said: 

**Madam, it is difficult to reconcile your reception 
of me with what a gentlemau would naturally ex- 
pect at the hands of a lady. Such brusqueness is 
chilling to refined and sensitive natures accustomed 
to the usages of polite society.”’ 

Again apologizing, she was about to ask him in, 
when he drew from his coat pocket a little box and 
opening it, explained: ‘‘ Madam, I have for sale here 
an invaluable “4 

The feat of extracting his foot from that doorway 
before the door slammed with a noise that could be 
heard two blocks, so distracted his attention that he 
left the sentence uncompleted. 


-e- 





An epicurean bishop was neatly taken in by a smart 
boy at Banbury. Being desirous of tasting the fa- 
mous cakes, he beckoned to the lad to come to him to 
the window of the railway carriage and asked the 
price of the cakes. “‘Threepence each, sir,’’ replied 
the boy. Giving him sixpence the bishop desired 
him to bring one, and added, as he was running off, 
“buy one for yourself with the other threepence.”’ 
Presently the boy returned, munching his ‘‘ Ban- 
bury,”’ and, handing threepence in coppers to the 
bishop, announced in the most ingenious manner: 
**There was only one left, sir.’’ — American Register. 

—--- res. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED.— ‘‘ Please mem, 
Mrs. McGinty live here? ”’ 

“*Faith, an’ that’s me.”’ 

‘*Wol, thin, do yez know a lady be the name of 
Michael Casey’s wife?’’ 

**Her as coom from Dooblin ?”’ 

‘* True for yez.”’ 

“*Begorra, an’ I never heard of her before or since.”’ 

“Och! an’ that same is mesilf. But devil a hair 
do I care onyhow, ony fur talk’s sake.” 
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a orthmestern Dillers. 


FARGO ROLLER MILLS, 


FARGO, DAHROTA. 


MERCHANT MILLERS. 


FARGO’S BEST. 
DAKOTA FAMILY. 
No. 1 STRAIGHT. 


G. N. RNESISILY & CoO., 
OAK GROVE MERCHANT MILLERS, aon 


Roller Mills. mcocheaa, min. “Moron te vauey. 
Cuas. A. Pituspury & Co., 


“HAPPY THOUCHT.” 
Merchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls. 








CAPACITY, ‘ 


inet _ Three Hundred Barrells. 








PILLSBURY A. 


PILLSBURY B. t 
ANCHOR. 


EXCELSIOR. 


MILLS: } 





| 





PAGE FLOUR MILLS, FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, (ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 


PATENT AND BAKERS Fours, "lt non a _ 


J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. | ‘Fergus Falis, Minn. J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


W. D. WASHBURN, resident. 


The Washburn Mil Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL|PALISADE MILL, 


ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


SBRAWOS : BRANDS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, Royal Rose, 
LINCOLN. PALISADE. 


HUSSEY, BINNS « CO. 





Jan. *84, cu. 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Gracthie, Ay Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
in the Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Gntenen. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
F.4 cu, 


SEEDS 








ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ete. 


‘peemeees GFFIcE, 115 Kinzie Sr. 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie st. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses { t 104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 
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LA MOURE Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. COUNTY wa 4) az ‘Yardare all needed 
MONEY TO LOAN. = 


and will pay at La 
Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 












4 a DB 


Invites the personal in- , — 
spection of First-Class, ,@ f \ 


E.S. NORTON, Suscsssc 2 


tween the wheat belt 





322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, of North Dakota and IS INVITED 
the corn region of 
Cray tadsu* ST, PAUL, MINK, S282, Dakota, bot With Farmers, Man 


ufacturers and Busi- 
ness men, to all of 
whom information will be 
sent by 


C. P. SMITH, 


with equal success. 


DAKOTA LANDS! “wsswvsariwome 


On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 

” J La Moure, 


21000 ACRES gg ____ Dakota, 


IN NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS | > = Wesnee. a ee ee 
LAND DEPARTMENT, WILBUR & NICHOL S, 
LaMoure and Wells Co, 














BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. JAMESTOWN, - - = DAKOTA 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 7 
road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the Agents for 


Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL ROAD LANDS. 
FINEST FARMING LANDS IN DAKOTA | The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- : : : ; : 
' | ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern | During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 


Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These | we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 


‘ ‘ ‘ P - | lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties, and our se- 

Directly on Line of N. P. Extensions, which will be | . We transact a general banking business, make tnvestensate lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 

Completed this Year | for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co. agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for “ Stock 

p ° | For advertising matter or information write to Ranges” eg sco ny oe a om a. co eel + — 

experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stoc 

i ia | ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 

G’ 81—C U La Moure, Dak. of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 

y , i “ : yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We loan money 

sme hs lls County lands 7 located in the Mouse r 4 i ‘a , at ten per cent net to investors, in small or large sums, on one- 
River Country and only six miles from Sykeston, a | W MI [ NE Y & CO., fourth to one-third cash value of real estate. 





station on the Northern Pacific. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


aaaaasn sop REAL ESTATE DEALERS, | —s. =. snvomana 





CALVIN E. BROWN, | ==! COLLECTORS |==— | ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
. Secretary Mouse River Land Co, | NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. | St. CLloup, STEARNS CouNTY, MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Wild Lands and Improved Farms. WADENA, MINNESOTA. COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 
AN DD 


DAitlieadse | eta lead 


LAND AND POWER CO. ADDITION, 


MINN BA POLLS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue- - the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
River. Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 
city heing convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 
location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


MINNEAPOLIS, , ; . , : MINN. 
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“THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
f the year. Saves 4) per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
lemoustrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


| Beteeneegmuee on vei’ GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


FRANKLIN, PA. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEWS. 


F. JAY HAYNES, 
Official Photographer, N.P.R.R. 
FARCO DBD. T., 


Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views in 
the West, comprising all places of interest along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, from Lake Superior to the Pacific ‘ cean, in- 
cludin _ the famous 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 


E. d& H. T. ANTHONY, 591 Broadway, New York, | 


ao“ EASTERN AGENT? 





OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. 


RICHARD DUDGEon, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 

MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 
Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC LAMP 


A MODEL. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, ’& —u. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 





Small Size, 60 cts, Large Size, $.100. 





CRERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH. 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


The Electric Lamp is one of those useful articles desired in 
every family. There is nothing to explode or dangerous in its 
construction, while it is simple and easy to manage. Its light is 
generated by electricity at small expense. The jneandes- 
cent Electric Lamp consists of Stand, Clobe, Plati- 
na Burner, Double Electric Cenerator; with 
full Instructions for putting in operation. Either size 
mailed on receipt of price by the manufacturer. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 
P. O. Box 1322. 96 and 98 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—Estimates furnished for factory, church, residence and 
municipal lightning at lowest cost, and all kinds of electrical 
work undertaken by contract. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED JROW AXLES. 


A $95.00 Breech Loading: Shot Gun for only $312.50, 


And 50 Reloadable Paper Shells presented with each Gun, FREE! 
Good Till May Ist, 1885, Only. 





ble ma Stroug Action, 
& » 10 and 12 Gauge, 


PESOAN Ys 





Wo. 74 WALL STREET, ont WALNTT ENGRave 
ey r00% Barney ° 
” NEW YORK. WARRANTED TO KILL AT 100 YARDS. 


The ‘Phenix” Double Barreled Breech Loading Shot Gun. 


this is the MOST WONDERFUL BARGAINS EVER 


OFFERED IN SPORTING GOODS. The priceat which Every GUN WARRANTED EXACTLY AS REPRE- 


0 ? S C ~~ we offer this Gun is buta trifle above the ACTUAL COST 


OF MANUFACTURE, and is given fora LIMITED TIME 
ONLY in order to at once introduce this INCOMPARABLE 
} 
} 
} 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN blic 
public. 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 


GUN to ee 93 
bd f 1 
The P cENTX STEEL ARRELS, 


ENGRAVED AND POLISHED ALNUT STOCK, strong 
and easy action, CHOKE OR STRAIT BORED, 10 or 12 
GAUGE, has the Automatic Shell Ejector, and uses either 
paper or brass reloadable shells. The barrels are from 28 to 
32 inches in length, and its weight is from £é to 10 pounds. 
All of the working parts are of the FINEST ENGLISH 
STEEL, and are CASE HARDENED ANP BLUED, making 
them durable and lasting. Its action directly in front of the 
trigger guard Is THE STRONGEST, MOST ®IMPLE AND 
DURABLE in the world. Itcan never get out of order. 
For ACCURACY, POWER, BEAUTY OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP, CLOSE ANDSTRONG SHOOTING QUALITIES, 
4s well as the rapid manner in which it can be loaded and 
fired, CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS, for whom we 
are SOLE AGENTS, have instructed us to offera LIMITED 


IRON WIRE ROPE 
f or Hoisting and Mining Purposes. NUMBER of these first-class Guns at less than the retail 
rice, in order that they may become as favorably known 


li AND 13 PIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. flere as in Europe. 
oo 00000 906OOO* & 
This Coupon is worth $12.50, and wi l4 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, ati : 


> 
Pour CELEBRATED PHOENIX DOUBLE BARREL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


>BREECH LOADING SHOT-GUNS, as above describ-€ 


nt fine 








2 4 4 4 bn bn 
bh ¢ 





SENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. Our prices for this 
Gun at our store is $25, and: zalers inthe West charge from 

30 to $40 each, but in order to more fully introduce them 
and to doit quickly we make this SPECIAL LIMITED 
OFFER OF these really elegant guns at the very low price 
of $12.50, provided you enclose the coupon and $12.50 
in cash bé&fore May 1st, 1888. 

ORDER NOW.—Evenifyou have no use for a gun for 
six months, as it will be a long time before you will be able 
to procure ANOTHER SUCH BARGAIN, and as a matter 
of speculation, it is well worth your attention as you can 
reaclily sell this GUN FOR $25 TO $40. 

We sell only such goods as we control, and do not have to 
pay dealers large profits We furnish for THE **PHCENIX” 
SOLID BRASS SHELLS AT 80 CENTS PER DOZEN. Reload- 
ing Tools (complete set) for $2.00. Paper Shells, 75 cents 
per too. Sportsmen's Leather Cartridge Belt, holding 
shells, $z.00 each. 





—TESTIMONIALS. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 27, 1884.—Gun to hand and 
will say that it is perfectly satisfactory. Yours, &c. 
jJ.S. EMERY, 
BANK LICK, KyY., September 22, 1884.—I received my 
Gun, I likeitvery well. 1 want youto send me another 
one, There are several talking of buying one of yonr guns, § 
W.H. TILLMAN. 
We could give hundreds of such testimonials if space 
would permit. In ordering send P. O. Order, Registered 
Letter, or Bank Draft on New York at our risk, or send 
some one to purchase for you. 
Address all orders to 


PHENIX MFG. CO., 41 Barclay St., N. Y. 





A. Ce 


ped, provided you cut this out and return it to us withé 
FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


$12.50 in cash BEFORE May Ist, 182s, but in no case g 
AND 


Ope ape Tan Ron gee engl  maag 
RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. | 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. | 
New York Office: 160 Broadway. | 


PETTITT, 


PLUMBER, GAS & STEAM FITTER 
FERGUS FALLS, MDNY. 


A large supply of Sewer Pipe constantly 
on hand. Agent for the Page Steam 
Heater. A good assortment of Iron aud 
Wood Pumpsalways in Stock. Allorders 
for Coods or Work promptly attended to. 


| 
| THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ¢NGRAVIN¢ 
FOR ALL 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
AND 
ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES 





aoe Encravine ¢. 


61 Park Place New York 








THE 


— 


BAL IWVATLT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


FRoM ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 


Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississrpp1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONI.Y LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE Fs RaiLways. 





#” Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 


and NORTHWEST. 

REMEMBER ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 

fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 

Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 

PALACE DINING CARS. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’ Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 











CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Office, 
218 South Fourth St., 
D4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


“a es Ee 


MILWAUKEE | 
& Sv. Pavi 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped | 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota and Dakota. It is | 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal | 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 
For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, ete , apply 
to the nearest station agent of the CuicaGo, MILWAUKEE & 
St. Paut RaiLway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 
S. S. MERRILL, 
Gen. Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
R. MILLER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4 For notices in reference to special excursions, changes 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAILWAY, please refer to 
he local columns of this paper. 





MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 


CHICAGO, ‘NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


~ WY ALL ODDS | 
Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. | 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern | 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Ill. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 


which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
comodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago, Ml 


In 





SLE. 


Works, 
Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 





DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKoTA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch, 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch. 
PRICES. 

on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - 
“Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2,00 

Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 

148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
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To encourage settlement and cultivation of the Company’s 
lands in the Red River Valley, all of the lands (not timbered) 
now owned by the 


St. Paul, Minneapolis 


& Manitoba 
‘Railway Company 


In the Counties of 


Norman, Polk, Marshall and Kittsou, in Minnesota, 


Outside of a five-mile limit from the road, will, during the 
year 1885, be 


Sold to Actual Settlers 


in lots of not less than 160 acres, nor more than 820 
acres, at the 


WOW PRiLCD OF 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The terms of payment will also be very liberal, only 50 
CENTS an acre down, the balance in six annual payments at 
7 per cent interest. 

This offer will be _— only between the first day of March 
and the 3ist day of December, 1885. 

First applicants will have their choice from the entire field 
without reserve. 


First Come, First Served. 


At these prices and terms, EVERY FARMER, EVERY FARM- 
ER’S SON, EVERY CLERK, EVERY MECHANIC, EVERY LA- 
pe ma MAN, can secure a home with the smallest possible 
outlay. 


It presents the opportunity for everyone to secure 160 acres 
of his own choice of land for only 880 down and six annual 
payments of $66.67 with interest. 


It is the most liberal offer ever made by any Railroad Land 
Grant Company. The terms are better than can be obtained 
from the Government, and the lands included in the offer are 
nd orga productive of any unoccupied lands in the United 
‘tates. 


This company has also several hundred thousand acres in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA 


in the midst of the well-known PARK REGION. All choice 
lands for the culture of wheat, for the raising of live stock, 
for dairy and general farming purposes, unexcelled by any in 
the United States, that will be sold to actual settlers at low 
prices and on easy terms of payment. 


The policy of the company has been adverse to the selling of 
large bodies of its lands to speculators, and what is now open for 
sale is in the midst of thickly settled communities, near thriv- 
ing towns and villages, and the purchaser has all the advan- 
tages ot ready local markets, churches, schools, and roads estap- 
lished and paid for, low rates of taxation, short haul, low rates 
of transportation, and choice between the great milling mar- 
kets and lake ports in which to sell his grain; in fact. avoiding 
all the inconveniences, hardships and extra costs that are un- 
avoidable in the more sparsely settled districts on the frontier. 
When taking into consideration the location and quality of its 
lands and the many surrounding advantages, it is admitted that 


The St. Panl, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Co. 


can offer inducements to land buyers that cannot be equaled by 
any land grant company in the United States, and every home- 
seeker should not fail to examine the lands of this company be- 
fore deciding upon purchase elsewhere. 


Maps, general descriptive matter and all other needed infor- 
mation will be furnished free by writing to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 





Ir is reported that Henry Villard is now in Russia 
building a railroad line for the Government to the 


Caspian Sea. 


LA MoureE, Dakota, is happy over the completion 
of a large flouring mill, which has a capacity of one 
hundred barrels a day. 





THE last annual circular of the Curtiss Commer- 
cial College isa remarkably handsome specimen of 
high class printing and lithographing. It is the 
work of the St. Paul Pioneer Press job office. 





A DOLLAR subscription has been started at Vir- 
ginia City, Montana, for the purpose of securing a 
fund to erect a monument to the memory of Bill 
Fairweather, the discoverer of Alder Gulch. His 
grave is at present unmarked. 





SEEDING has already been inaugurated in North 
Dakota, while they are still shoveling snow in the 
Eastern and Middle States, where they could hardly 
plant telegraph poles. And yet they prate about 
our glorious Northwestern climate with knowing 
allusions to blizzards and bananas. — St. Paul Globe. 





THOSE cattlemen who brought their cattle from 
Texas last year carry pleased countenances and 
happy minds, and there is great reason for their con- 
duct. The cattle loss in the State of Texas has 
been fully twenty per cent up to date, while the total 
loss of trail Texans in this county has not yet reached 
six per cent, as gleaned from reliable sources — Glen- 
dive (Mont.) Times. February 21st. 





THE Dakota department of the St. Paul Glebe says 
Tom Elliott, a yeung bonanza farmer, having an- 
nounced that he will never marry until wheat is a 
dollar a bushel, it is reported that a Ransom County 
farmer who has a sympathetic daughter who will be 
glad to relieve Tom’s loneliness, has offered to take 
his entire crop at one dollar a bushel and give him a 
check for it at the wedding. 





CoAL was discovered in paying quantities in San- 
Parties sunk a shaft into a car 
Efforts were made to keep 


born Tuesday night. 
and took out several tons. 
the discovery of the vein a secret, but without avail. 
It is thought that no further developments will be 
made by the aforesaid parties. It is not known 
whether the ‘‘divining rod’’ was used or not, but 
the depth seems to have been accurately calculated. 
—Sanborn (Dak.) Enterprise. 





THE following Montana statistics will be of gen- 
eral interest: Total area of Montanain square miles, 
143,776; in acres, 92,016,000; number of acres ex- 
clusive of reservations, 61,442,000; number of acres 
surveyed, 16,000,000; number of acres in the North- 
ern Pacific land grant, 20,500,000; in the Blackfoot 
reservation, 34,550 square miles or 22,048,000 acres; 
Crow, 5,843,000 acres; Flathead, 1,669,000 acres; 
Fort Assiniboine reservation, 573,000 acres; Fort 
Maginnis, 31,000 acres; Fort Shaw, 32,000 acres. 





THE outlook for a large immigration to Dakota 
was never better than at the present time. Already 
the Northern Pacific has a demand for extra coaches 


and travel is increasing every day. Inquiries about 





the country are more numerous and several persons 


have already visited Stark County looking up loca- 
tions for early spring. Taken as a whole it looks a¢¥ 
though the coming season will be the most prosper- 
ous in the history of North Dakota and that more 





people will settle within her borders than ever 
before. — Dickinson Press. 
A NOTABLE PrEss.—The Washington Farmer, 


published at Yakima, Washington Territory, has in 
its plant a press that crossed the Missouri in 1850, 


and was used by Mr. Leigh R. Freeman in publish- 


ing the Frontier Index in fifteen towns and two mili- 
tary garrisons, virtually leading the progress of civ- 
ilization from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 
which gives it the prestige of performing a service to 
the westward march of empire never rendered by any 
other printing press in the country. It deserves a 
place in the New Orleans Exposition as the real pio- 


neer press of the great Northwest.— Walla Walla | 
Statesman. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE new town of North Yakima, Washington 
Territory, of which we spoke editorially in our last 
issue, has come into existence with a bound in a 
single month. By the advertisements in the papers 
in old Yakima we see that there are stores, hotels, 
| 
shops and, of course, saloons already there. The | 
Farmer is about moving its office to the infant city, | 
and the Signal, while lamenting over the condition | 
of affairs which is draining the business and popula- 
tion from the old town to its railroad neighbor, is 
evidently getting ready to go with the current. 
The prospects of the new town are so good for becom- 
ing an important trade centre, that people are flock- 
ing in, regardless of winter weather, to get early on 
the ground. 





Every week brings new evidence that the bunch- 
grass horse of Montana is destined at no distant day 
to become known throughout the civilized world. 
Already he is making rapid strides to popularity in 
different quarters of America, and the old fear that 
once haunted our horse growers, that their product 
would soon become a drug in the market, is entirely 
dispelled. Early growers did not look beyond our 
territory for a market, and were inclined to ridicule 
our assumptions that they would ever attain any 
notoriety abroad and that a market could be created 
for them. But the fact has gradually dawned upon 
them and now there is scarcely a man in our midst 
that does not admit it.— Rocky Mountain Husband- 
man, 





THE Northwestern wheat country will not be long 
in recuperating from the hard times caused by low 
prices for its staple. It is too rich in natural re- 
sources not to speedily rebound. A region where 
fertile land ready for the plow can be had for from 
four to six dollars an acre near railroads and towns 
must continue to attract settlers until it is as popu- 
lous as the older prairie states. Increased popula- 
tion will bring more capital, diversify industry and 
restore good times. There will be less wheat raised 
next year in the old winter wheat belt, and the 
price of the hard spring wheat, which can be grown 
only in Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba, will im- 
prove. There will be no falling off in the acreage of 
spring wheat sown in the Northwest for the next 
crop, because people in this region believe that the 
decreased yield must be in the older wheat regions, 
where the land is worth from forty to a hundred 
dollars an acre, instead of on the new prairies, where 
it represents an investment of from three to ten. — 
E. V. S., in Philadelphia Times. 





GLADSTONE, the queen city of the Heart Valley, 
out in the Bad Lands region, beyond the Missouri, 
as a hopeful promise of a blooming town in the early 
future is fondly termed by its people, has just started 
a newspaper, which pertinently says that no city can 
develop unless the people have faith in it. The 
robust figures given represent three hundred souls, 
including quite a few, perhaps, whose date of nativ- 
ity has not yet been reached. But Gladstone isa 
typical Dakota town in its infancy, with all the 
adjuncts of refined civilization. In a social way it 
has a dance club, with stated and frequent hops; in 
a literary way, a sort of Chautauqua Circle, with 
lyceum features. Next a secret organization com- 
posed of young ladies, known as the ‘‘ Daughters of 
the Prairie,’’ nominally to raise funds for a church, 
circulating library, etc., but more immediately to 
look after the welfare of the young men and see that 
they are not left alone in the world. Thus far they 
have been very successful in their efforts to please, 





it is stated, and being generally bright and pretty, 
this is not surprising. Gladstone also has a well or- 
ganized fire company. — St. Paul Globe. 





A GENTLEMAN from the Pacific Coast informs the 
reporter of the Bozeman Chronicle of a novel scheme 
enacted by a young married couple for ‘‘raising the 
wind.’’ He says that while there he met a young 
married couple who have successfully worked the 
following ‘‘ racket’? and who propose to take in a 
live Montana town soon, probably Miles City or 
Butte. The wife is a handsome, modest appearing 
young lady, who in vain seeks work, and finally in 


desperation gives the reporters a fictitious story of 
her wanderings in the West. This is followed by 
the announcement that she intends to offer herself 
in a raffle at five dollars a chance. If sodesired the 
holder of the lucky number can marry her at once. 
The unmarried young men go wild over the scheme, 














ATHAN 








GIVES BARGAINS IN 


Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 


Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 
96 E. Third St. . . ST. PAUL. 





and for the ‘‘fun of the thing’’ take a number. 
About this time her husband makes his appearance, 
attends the drawing, holds the lucky number, is 
introduced and remarried, and the slick pair skip to 
parts unknown. 





ee 


GIRLIN BLUE—“‘ There’s young Mr. Duderson over 
there; don’t you think he is just splendid?” Girl 
in Red—‘‘Splendid! Why, he took me buggy rid- 
ing last week and tried to kiss me!”’ G. I. B.— 
“Well?”’ G.I. R.—‘‘ Well, he put his arm around 
me, and —and, of course, I told him just to behave 
himself.’’ G. I. B.—‘‘ Well?” G. I. R.—‘‘Well— 
he behaved himself.’’ Both—‘‘Ugh!’’—San Fran- 
cisco Post. 


The clumsy passenger who, in entering a street car , 
tramps on the rows of cold toes in the aisle, is better 
than a red-hot stove to warm up the atmosphere. — 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

STYLE IN KENTUCKY.—Kentucky tailor, taking a 
measure for trousers (to customer)—Will you have 
one or two hip pockets? 

Customer—Two. 

Tailor—Pint or quart size? 

Customer—Quart. 


‘* What seems to be the matter?’’ he asked mildly, 
as they were returning from church, ‘‘didn’t you 
enjoy the sermon?’’ ‘* Enjoy the sermon !”’ she re- 
peated shortly, ‘‘and that odious Mrs. Q —— sitting 
directly in front of me with a new cloak on that 
never cost a cent less than one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. You must think I have a very warm 
religious temperament. ”’ 


She looks at laces, silks and diamond pins, 
At costliest goods the dame doth proudly grum- 
ble. 
The merchant sweetly smiles as she begins 
A wallet holding fifty cents to fumble. 


A severe critic at a picture gallery: An old maid 
(innocently )—‘‘ Landscape! Nature, indeed! Why, 
it’s no more like Nature than I am !’’—Punch. 


A Frenchman was bargaining for half-a-dozen 
sheep.—‘‘What are you about?”’ asked a friend.—‘‘I 
have heard say,’’ replied monsieur, ‘‘that if you 
want to make money, you must buy sheep and sell 
deer. I shall buy de sheep and sell de venison.”’’ 

H. SATTLER, an old resident of the fertile Walla 
Walla Valley, Washington Territory, has prepareda 
neat little pamphlet, giving an accurate and concise 
description of Oregon, Washington and Idaho terri- 
tories, which we can recommend to persons desiring 
to know something of the Pacific Northwest, before 
emigrating. For ten cents in stamps he will send 
you by return mail his pamphlet and also answer 
such other questions you may wish to ask concern- 
ing the far West. Address H. Sattler, Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory. 





pa 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
yus Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 


lesire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
tharge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1 


TON BRASS MP, i,“ 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 


Harley Reclining rt Rerelring Chairs 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR CARS. 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 
97 to 109 Ohio St. 103 Ohio St. 
J. HALL DOW, Prest. 


~NEW YORK 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


| 
| 


Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IN. JY. 





New York Office, 
34 Pine Street. 


CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, Iil., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PiG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 
BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MAKERS. 


MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 





BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June "& —cu. 








tied 





ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalegues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR ‘WHEEL COMPANY, 


Wew York. 





Gemeral Office, 2506 Broadway, 





4ALZL SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFES 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


uipment, Lo- 
and most 


D.C. NOBLE, SEC. & TREAS, 
W, P. HANSELL, GEN Supr. 


GEO. W. MORRIS, 
GEN. MAN’R. 


AARON FRENCH, CHAIRMAN, 
JULIUS E. FRENCH, Vice CHAIRMAN, 


THE A, FRENCH SpriNG (fo. [IMITED, 


Elliptic and Spiral Railway 
Wagon and Carriage Elliptic 

SPIRAL SPRINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FOR VALVES, MACHINERY, &C 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hansell’s Patent Keg Shape Street Car Springs, 


A. French’s Patent Hot Compressed Band, 
USED ON ALL LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR SPRINGS 


ALL SPRINGS made of the Best Quality Crucible Steel. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 








Ast and Liberty Streets, | 


| 


New YorK: BosTon : CHICAGO : Sr. Louis - 
88 Boreel Building, | 52 Mason Building, | 246 Clark Street, | 209N. ThirdStreet, 
H. A. LITTLE, Agt. INO, RENT, Agt 10S. M. ROGAN, Agt. MM, BUCE & 60, Agta. 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 
WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS. 


NEW YORK: 


30 Cortlandt St. 


—_—_—— 


GLASGOW: 


107 HOPE STREET 





Branch Offices 
CINCINNATI: 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON: 
50 Oliver Street. 64 West Third St 
PHILADELPHIA: NEW ORLEANS: 
$2 North Fifth St. 54 Carondelet St. 
| PITTSBURGH: SAN FRANCISCO: 
98 Fourth Avenue. 561 Mission St. 
| CHICAGO: HAVANA 
64 South Canal St. 60 San Ignacio. 














